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Introductory (R. R. Marett), p. 245. 

Arabian and Muslim (D. S. Mabgoliouth), 
p. 252. 

Babylonian (L. W. Kino), p. 253. 

Buddhist (L. de la VallAe Poussin), p. 255. 
Celtic ( J. A MacCulloch), p. 257. 

Chinese (R. F. Johnston), p. 259. 

Christian*—See Chasms and Amulets (Christ¬ 
ian). 

MAGIC (Introductory).—i. History of the term 
and problem of its definition.—In any general treat¬ 
ment of the subject of magic the problem of its 
definition must oocupy the chief place, seeing that 
it constitutes a veritable storm-oentre in the anthro¬ 
pological literature of the present day. As so often 
happens when a word belonging to the common lan¬ 
guage, and used in vague ana conflicting ways, is 
taken over by science that it may correspond to 
some precise concept, theorists interested in different 
and more or less incompatible concepts claim ex¬ 
clusive rights over the same technical term; so 
that, if they are at all equally matched, the term 
becomes for the time being ambiguous, i.e., it 
answers to more concepts than one. Something of 
this kind has occurred in regard to the word * magic.* 
It may be instructive, then, to begin with a glance 
at its meaning as a popular expression. It is, of 
course, the lineal descendant of the Gr. paytla and 
the Lat. magia , which in their strictest sense refer 
simply to the religion, learning, and occult practices 
of the Persian Magi, or priests of the sect of 
Zoroaster, in the form in which they became known 
to the West (see art. Magi). Such matters, how¬ 
ever, being both foreign ana ill-understood, would 
naturally be more or less suspect. Hence the word 
tends from the first to carry with it the unfavour¬ 
able associations summed up in the notion of witch¬ 
craft (see, for instance, Hesychius, s.v. yfajt, which 
he identifies with pdyot, and Pliny, HN xxx. 11; 
and for further references cf. H. Hubert, in Darem- 
beig-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Magia ’). These associations the 
equivalent words in the various languages of modern 
Europe have never lost Bacon’s attempt to reha¬ 
bilitate magia as natural science in its operative 
aspect (de Augmentis scientiarum, iii. ad Jin.) 
proved quite abortive. Thus it comes about that 
the modem anthropologist in attributing ‘ magic * 
to a given people can hardly do so without at the 
same time implying that it is something inferior 
and bad—eometning that, however prevalent it may 
be, belongs to the lower levels or even to the path¬ 
ology of mind and society. A survey of representa¬ 
tive views on the subject will bring out the fact 
that, in this respect at least, most, if not all, 
theories tend to be at one. 

2 . Representative views.—As far back as 1870 
\ E. B. Tylor laid it down that the infusion of 
objective with subjective connexion, ... so uni¬ 
form in principle, though so various in details, . . . 
may he applied to explain one branch after another 
of the arts of the sorcerer and diviner, till it almost 
seems as though we were coming near the end of 
his list, and might set down practices not based on 
this mental process, as exceptions to a general rule * 
(Researches into the Early Hist, of Mankind ', p. 129). 
He adds that the same state of mind will account 
for tabus, many of the food-prejudices of the savage, 
for instanoe, depending on the belief that the quali¬ 
ties of the eaten pass into the eater (i5. p. 133). Such 
an attitude of mind he characterises as one of 
4 gross superstition and delusion * (ib. p. 119), even 
while allowing that at a stage of development when 
human life * was more like a long dream * such a 


Egyptian (A H. Gardiner), p. 262. 

Greek and Roman (K. F. Smith), p. 269. 

Indian (H. A. Hose), p. 289. 

Iranian (A J. Carnot), p. 293. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 296. 

Jewish (M. G aster), p. 300. 

Slavic (L. A Magnus), p. 305. 

Teutonic (F. Halsig), p. 307. 

Vedic (A A Macdonell), p. 311. 

Bystem of error was perfectly ‘ intelligible * (<5. 
139 f.). He pursues the same line of explanation 
in his later work, Primitive Culture, where magic 
is described as * occult science,* i.e. a * pseudo¬ 
science* (3rd ed., i. 112, 119). ‘The principal key 
to the understanding of occult science is to con¬ 
sider it as based on the association of ideas, a 
faculty which lies at the very foundation of human 
reason, but in no small degree of human unreason 
also* (L 115f.). He adds a disquisition on the 
futility of magic arts, in which he maintains 
that ‘in the whole monstrous farrago* there is 

S ractic&lly no truth or value whatever (i. 133). 

leanwhile, he holds that the laws of mind are as 
unchanging as the laws of chemical combination, so 
that ‘ the thing that has been will be * (i. 159). The 
‘ symbolic magic * of the savage and modern spirit¬ 
ualism are alike hurtful superstitions bom of falla¬ 
cies to which the human mind is naturally prone 
(see ch. iv., passim, esp. ad Jin.). 

J. G. Frazer ( The Golden Bough) maintains a 
position which in most respects is identical with 
that of Tylor. In the first edition (1890) he credits 
primitive man with two views of the world that 
exist side by side, the one view being that it is 
worked by personal beings acting on impulses and 
motives like his own, the other view amounting in 
germ to the conception of nature as a series of 
events occurring in an invariable order without the 
intervention of personal agency. The latter is the 
view involved in sympathetic magic (GB 1 L 9), 
though the savage acts on it, not only in magic art, 
but in much of the business of daily life (ft. 31). 

In the second edition (1900) Frazer lays far more 
stress on the ‘fundamental distinction and even 
opposition of principle between magic and religion,* 
being influenced especially by the theories of H. 
Oldenberg (Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894), 

F. B. Jevons ( Introduction to the History of Re¬ 
ligion, London, 1896), and A. C. Lyall (Asiatic 
Studies , 1st ser., London, 1899). More than that, » 
he is now disposed to affirm that, ‘ in the evolution 
of thought, magic, as representing a lower intel¬ 
lectual stratum, has probably everywhere preceded 
religion * ( GB* i. p. xvi). He still represents magic 
as * next of kin to science,* since the two have in 
common the ‘general assumption of a succession 
of events determined by law/ Magic is neverthe¬ 
less only ‘ the bastard sister of science.’ 

* All magio is necessarily false and barren; for were it ever 
to beoome true and fruitful, it would no longer be magic but 
science.' 

All cases of sympathetic magic resolve themselves 
on analysis into mistaken applications of the laws of 
the association of ideas by similarity and contiguity. 

'Legitimately applied* these same principles 'yield science; 
illegitimately applied they yield magic * (it. p. 62). 

Religion, on the other hand, ‘ is opposed in principle • 
both to magic and to science,’ since its fundamental 
assumption is that the oourse of nature and of human 
life is controlled by personal beings superior to man. 
Towards suoh beings conciliation must be employed, 
whereas to exert mechanical control is the object of 
magic and science, though the former often essays to 
control spirits, treating them, however, exactly as 
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if they were inanimate agents (ib. p. 63 f.). Finally, 
the human race are assumed to have passed through 
an * intellectual phase,* in whioh they 4 attempted 
to force the great powers of nature to do their 
pleasure,’ and bad not yet thought of oourting their 
favour by offerings ana prayer. Such an 4 age of 
magic* finally gave place to an 4 age of religion* 
only because mankind at length were led by experi¬ 
ence to a 4 tardy recognition of the inherent false¬ 
hood and barrenness of inagio,’ whereupon the more 
thoughtful part of them cast about for a truer theory 
of nature (ib. pp. 73,76). In the third edition (1911) 
these main theses are retained, but the following 
scheme of the principal branches of magio (taken 
over from Lectured on the Early History of the 
Kingship , ch. ii) is added, in aooordanoe with the 
view that magio is simply misapplied association 
of ideas: 



while 4 the whole erroneous system, both theoretical 
and practical,’ which answers to the name of magio 
is classified under aspects according to the following 
tabular form: 



(8m Om t pi. L, The Magie Art, L 64 and lit.) 


The view that tabu is a negative magie did not 
appear in earlier editions of The Golden Bouah. 
Fraser holds that, if not the whole dootrine of tabu, 
at all events a large part of it, would seem to be 
but a special application of sympathetic magic, with 
its two great laws of similarity and contact (ib. 
L 111 nA 

E. 3. Hartland (Ritual and Belief, London, 1914) 
enters on a full discussion of 4 Tne Relations of 
Religion and Magic’ (p. 26ff.). He insists at the 
outset that they spring from a common root. 

*1 venture to eaggeet thet In man's emotional respo ns e to his 
environment, in his interpretation in the terms of personality 
of the objects whioh enoountered his attention, and in theur 
investiture by him with potentiality, atmosphere, orenda, mono 
—call it by what name yon will—we have the common root of 
magio and religion' (p. 60). 

Correspondingly, magician and priest are differ¬ 
entiated from a common type, namely, the medicine¬ 
man. 

‘Rooghly and provisionally it may be said that the professional 
magician is he who in the coarse of the evolution of society, by 
birth, by purchase, or by study and praotioe in the conventional 
methods, has acquired the most powerful oranda. Similarly, 
the professional priest Is he who in these ways, or by prayer and 
fasting, has obtained the favour of the imaginary personages 
believed to influence or oontrol the affairs of men—who has, in 
a word, poseeas e d himself of their ortnda. The union of these 
two professions in one person is not adventitious; it is prob¬ 
ably fundamental' (p. 96t.\ 


Hartland, while thus differing from Frazer on the 
question of origin, is disposed in other respects to 
follow the latter’s method of delimiting magic and 
religion. 

Hagio ' oonveys the notion of power, by whatsoever means 
acquired, wielded by the magician as his own. and not as that 
of a higher being whose oodperation is only obtained by suppli¬ 
cation and setf-eoasement' (p. 86). 


On his view prayers and sacrifices are magical pro¬ 
cesses just in so far as a constraining power is attri¬ 
buted to them; and he asks, 4 Have analogous 


beliefs in the magical powers of a rite even yet 
disappeared from Christianity?’ (p. 87). 

Religion, on the other hand, is 'confined to cultual s ys t ems, 
whose objects, so far as they ere personal, are endowed with 
free will, are to be approached with true worship, and may or 
may not grant the prayers of their suppliants. . • . Where the 
object is Impersonal, or is but vaguely personal, it is nooe the 
less treated with rever ence and submUoa, as something tran- 
spending man; it is the object of an emotional attitude, actively 
directed towards it. The object thus, even where it is not 
personal, tends to beoome so* (p. 88). 

A. Lehmann of Copenhagen (Aberglaube und 
Zauberei von den dltesten Zeiten an bis in die 
Qeqenvxurt , Stuttgart, 1898) defines superstition 
(Aberglaube) as any belief which either fails to 
obtain authorization from a given religion or stands 
in contradiction with the scientific conception of 
nature prevailing at a given time. Correspondingly, 
magic or sorcery (Magie oder Zauberei) is any 
practice which is engendered by superstition, or is 
explained in terms of superstitious notions (p. 6f.). 
By insisting on the essential relativity of these two 
ideas he claims to have avoided many difficulties 
that puzzled former inquirers. For instance, if it 
be asked how magie is to be distinguished from 
miracle, the reply is that it is all a question of stand- 
point, Aaron performing miracles while his Egyptian 
rivals are mere magicians (p. 9). For the rest, he 
finds two more or less independent theories to he 
equally at the hack of magical praotioe, namely, 
the spiritist, which relies on the intermediation of 
personal agents, and the occultist, which calls into 
play mysterious powers of nature (p. 814). 

H. Hubert and M. Mauss (* Esquiase d’une thforie 
g6n6rale de la magie,’ in ASoc viL [19041) start 
from the conception of rites. Rites are traditional 
acts that are efficacious in a non-mechanical way, 
thus involving the notion of mama (q.v.), or wonder¬ 
working power (p. 14; cf. p. 138). Such a notion 
underlies the idea of the sacred as implied in a 
religious rite like sacrifice. A magical rite, though 
non-religious, involves ideas of the same order 
(p. 2f.). The differentia of magical rites consists 
in the fact that they do not form part of an organ¬ 
ized cult, and therefore tend to be regarded by the 
society oonoemed as illicit (p. 19). Thus religion 
and magic tend to stand to one another as two poles 
representing severally the social and the anti-social 
ways of trafficking with the miraculous. Finally, 
magic, as being always the outcast of society, 
becomes charged with all the effects of decomposi¬ 
tion and rejection, and so is gradually differentiated 
from religion more and more. This very ingenious 
and weighty study of marie, to which a short 
sketch cannot pretend to do justice, is made ( it 
must be remembered, from a strictly sociological 
standpoint, and throughout regards magio and 
religion not as phases of mind, but as social institu¬ 
tions. having as such a reality of their own deter¬ 
minable in terms of form and function. 

Arnold van Gennep (Lee Rites de passage, Paris, 
1909) treats the magioo-religious as an indivisible 
whole, distinguishing only between the theoretical 
and the practical activities which it comprises, 
and assigning the term 4 religion’ to the former 
and 4 magic ’ to the latter. It is essential, in his 
view, to insist on the indissolubility of the relation 
between the theoretical and the practical sides, 
since the theory divorced from the practice 
passes into metapnysic, while the praotioe founded 
on another theory beoomes science. For the 
rest, the mysterious forces which are the objects 
of magioo-religious theory may be conoeived 
equally well under an impersonal or a personal 
form; and, correspondingly, magioo-religious prac¬ 
tice, whether it issue in positive acts or in absten¬ 
tions—vis. in the observance of tabus—may seek 
to deal with things either directly or indirectly 
through personal agents having power over the 
things, while the mechanism of association by 
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similarity and contact is involved in both cases 
alike. The theory is stated (p. 18) in tabular 
form as follows: 


L Umovj (SeUgioo) 


dynamism 
'; imperaooallat) 


(dualist, sto.; parsooaUst) 


’ spiritism polyd e mo nis m 
(with its inter- 
mediate grades). 


S. Practice (Magic) 
(Bites) 


sympathetio oontagioos direct 


XTX 

■act indirect positive nega 


Ive negative 
(tabn). 


Wilhelm Wundt ( Vdlkcrpsychologie, vol. ii. pts. 
ii. and iii, Leipzig, 1907-09) makes myth or belief 
the ultimate source of cult or ritual, since the 
latter is but the former put into practice. There 
is but one mythical idea at the back of all rites, 
namely, the idea of soul; and from it are gener¬ 
ated in succession three forms of cult, magic, 
fetishism, and totemism, which by reaction cause 
the idea of soul to develop correspondingly. To 
deal only with the first of these, magic in its 
primary form consists in the supposed direct action 
of soul on soul, as when the evil eye is feared, 
while the secondary form consists in supposed 
action from a distance, when the soul-influence 
makes itself felt indirectly by means of a symbol 
(ii 46 f.). Thus Wundt is entirely opposed to the 
Frazerian theory that magic implies a theory of 
natural causation on the part of the savage. On 
his view, while ordinary events are accepted as a 
matter of course, extraordinary events, demanding 
as they do a theory that will acoount for them, 
are at first ascribed to the soul-power or will of a 
man, and later (when the stage of magic is tran¬ 
scended) to that of a magnified man, or god, similar 
soul-power or will being ascribed to inanimate 
objects and to animals at the intermediate stages 
of fetishism an d totemism. 

Here perforce must end the survey of repre¬ 
sentative views, those selected for examination 
at least exemplifying the wide diversity of the 
notions which it is sought for purposes of science 
to impose on a highly plastic, since popular, term. 
Now the purely verbal side of the question need 
not be a source of trouble. If the things are 
envisaged distinctly, the words may be trusted to 
look after themselves. Thus in the present case 
there are evidently different concepts answering 
to separate aspects of human life; and it will be 
sufficient for the present purpose if these aspects 
are discriminated, so that terminology may be 
given the chanoe of adjusting itself to the facts. 

3 . Magic as a general name for rudimentary 
curL—On any theory of the evolution of religion 
which represents it as a single movement falling 
into distinguishable stages, there will always be a 
first stage of minimum development immediately 
preceded by a stage of what Bacon would call 
absentia in proximo—a * pre-religious ’ stage, as it 
might be termed. Now, since the word ‘magic* 
tends to bear an unfavourable sense, nothing is 
more natural than to dub magical whatever fails 
to come up to the evolutionary standard which 
religion is more or less arbitrarily taken to 
embody. It hardly matters whether, after the 
manner of Frazer, an age of magic is held to have 


preceded the age of religion, or whether, in the 
style of Wundt, magic is identified with the lowest 
form of religion. In either case magic answers to 
something to which is assigned an unfavourable, 
because inferior, place in the evolutionary scale as 
compared with religion at its most characteristic. 
Anthropological science, however, is becoming in¬ 
creasingly chary of constructing any such scale on 
lines so simple and bo drastic. Human evolution 
is a tissue of many interlacing strands; and, 
again, the savage of to-day is no older or earlier 
than the civilized man, so that typological and 
historical primitiveness cannot be identified off¬ 
hand. At most. then, it is with the help of 
psychological and sociological considerations of a 
general type that a primordial stage of mind and 
society can be theoretically posited, out of which 
determinate religion may be shown to have emerged 
by some sort of subsequent process. Such general 
considerations suggest that, just as Jourdain 
talked prose before he realized the fact, so the 
primeval savage acted before be thought about his 
action. Correspondingly, therefore, in the sphere 
of nascent religion there must have been a stage 
of cult or ritual (if so it may be termed), the pro¬ 
duct of sheer unreflective habit, which preceded 
the growth of ideas concerning the how and why 
of wnat was being done. Certain recurrent situa¬ 
tions in the social life—and, as for the individual 
life, it is wholly subordinate to the social so long 
as mere gregariousness prevails—induce states of 
emotional intensity. The emotions must find a 
vent somehow. This they do either through 
activities directed to practical ends, such as hunt¬ 
ing, fighting, and love-making; or else through 
seoondary activities such as are not immediately 
practical in their object but serve simply as outlets 
of superfluous energy, such as the dances that 
simply play at hunting, fighting, or love-making. 
In either case habit entwines with the activities m 

S uestion all sorts of more or less functionless acci- 
ents; and the presence of these unaccountable 
details helps to make the whole performance seem 
mysterious to the performers and still more so to 
the civilized onlooker. When the activity is of 
the directly practical kind, say, hunting, whereas 
the tracking, the killing of the game, and so on, 
explain themselves, the accompanying observances 
enjoined by custom which do not explain them¬ 
selves so readily—for instance, wearing such and 
such a garb, uttering certain words, and the like- 
may well seem to call for justification even to the 
unthinking savage, who will at least translate his 
sense of the value of custom into the vague doc¬ 
trine that there is ‘power 1 in these things, that 
they ‘work.* When, on the other hand, the 
activities belong to those of the seoondary type 
which are not immediately practical, constituting 
‘ protreptio * rites, as they might be termed, which, 
while affording emotional relief, act likewise on 
the whole as preparations for the business of life- 
very much as play does, in the case of the young 
—then accretions in the way of accidental features 
due to custom are likely to be more pronounoed, 
inasmuch as there is no discipline of hard fact to 
impose bounds on the action. Meanwhile, in pro¬ 
portion as these secondary activities conform to 
the same stimuli as the primary activities of whioh 
they are the by-product, as, for instance, when 
the hunting interest overflows into a pantomimic 
rehearsal of the chase, they will wear an imitative 
appearance, though in reality being ‘ repercus¬ 
sions } rather than imitations. When, however, 
an ex poet facto justification of them becomes 
necessary, it is quite natural that the doctrine 
that they have * power * should implicate the belief 
that their seemingly imitative character has some¬ 
thing to do with their efficacy. It is putting the 
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cart before the hone to say, as Fraser seems to do, 
that the belief that * like produces like,’ or what 
not, generates symbolic ritual. It is, on the con- 
trary, symbolic ritual— i.e. a ritual that involves a 
more or less realistic reproduction of some practical 
activity—that generates the doctrine of ' sympa¬ 
thetic r causation in one or another of its forms. 
As a matter of fact, the so-called symbolic rites 
usually include all manner of details the mimetio 
bearing of which is at least not obvious; and the 
generalisation that an ‘ age of magic ’ indulges in 
rites which are symbolic and sympathetic through 
and through is reached by picking out the abstract 
element of imitativeness which runs through primi¬ 
tive cult (and to no small extent through the more 

* advanced’ types of cult as well), and ignoring 
everything that is like nothing but itself, yet 
forms just as persistent a part of the approved 
ritual. If, then, we are going to use the word 

* magic ’ loosely as a name for rudimentary or un- 
reflective cult in general, let us at least identify 
the magical quality, not with the imitativeness, 
which is a secondary feature, but with the custom¬ 
ariness, which is the real source of the value 
attaching to these non-utilitarian accompaniments 
of the more exciting moments of the practical life 
—these ‘superstitious’ practices, as the civilised 
onlooker ranks them. For the rest, in so far as 
these relatively unideated discharges of the social 
energy need any supporting doctrine, they would 
seem to find it, not m any philosophy about like 
producing like, and so on—ideas that appear quite 
late in the history of thought—but in vague notions 
of the mana type (see Manx). In other words, 
the savage comforts himself with no theory of how 
these ritual practices work, but is content to feel 
and know that they work—that, despite all appear¬ 
ances to the contrary (since their non-utilitarian 
character may be supposed to become gradually 
manifest), they have power and efficacy in them or 
behind them. It is just this faith in their efficaoy 
that distinguishes nasoently religious practices 
from such as are merely aesthetic. The former are 
so closely related to the practical activities that 
a sense of their contributory value runs through 
them, and they thus suggest and foreshadow prac¬ 
tice in all sorts of ways that make for hope, 
courage, and confidence, whereas aesthetic enjoy¬ 
ment, though possessing a recreative function, 
does not thus point beyond itself. It remains only 
to ask whether ‘magic ’ is a suitable word for the 
designation of the most rudimentary type of cult. 
On tne whole, it would seem a pity for the evolu¬ 
tionist to apply a term redolent of disparagement 
to what on his view is a genuine phase of the 
serious life as lived under certain conditions of 
culture. It is far less question-begging to predi¬ 
cate religion throughout (unless, indeed, one is pre¬ 
pared to follow van Gennep, and predicate magic 
throughout as well as a general name for the prac¬ 
tical side of religion—which is surely an abuse of 
language). The science of comparative religion, 
if it is to do its work properly, must impartially 
embrace the cults of all mankind in its survey. 

An observation may be added for the benefit of 
the field-worker, who, as a rule, has to take over 
his classificatory apparatus ready-made from the 
hands of the theorist. If such an one has learnt 
to identify magic with the sympathetic principle 
or with those early forms of cult in which this prin¬ 
ciple appears to predominate, he will be inclined to 
label his collections of specific ceremonies * hunting 
magic,’ * productive magic ’ (a term often used to 
describe rites of the intichiuma type, which bear 
on the increase of food-animals ana plants), ‘ agri¬ 
cultural magic,’ and so on. But it u just as easy 
to speak of hunting and agricultural ‘rites’ or 
‘ ritual ’; and it is much more likely to lead to an 


unprejudiced description of all the relevant facts, 
whether they be of the sympathetic order or not. 
So, again, tabus are better treated as a part of 
ritual, namely, as observances of negative preecrip- 
tions, which will invariably be found to form one 
oontext with sundry other positive prescriptions; 
to make them a part of magic is neither necessary 
nor even natural according to the ordinary usage 
of speech. It may even be said to be now a recog¬ 
nised working principle that the first-hand observer 
should class all magico-religious phenomena under 
one general heading, and leave the theorists to * 
determine how far, and along what lines, the 
differentiation of the magical ana religious elements 
involved in the complex needs to be pushed (see 
Notes and Queries on Anthropology*, issued by the 
Royal Anthrop. Institute, London, 1912, section 
on ‘The Study of Magioo-Religious Facts,* pu 
2611). 

4 * Magic as a name for the black art and allied 
developments.—The view which has just been dis¬ 
cussed and deprecated, that identifies magic with 
rudimentary cult as a whole, may be said to draw 
a horizontal line between magic and the later and 
more evolved products of tne same tendencies 
which rudimentary cult embodies. The other view, 
which will now be examined, differs altogether 
from the former in that it draws a perpendicular 
line between magic and certain contemporaneous 
but rival growths which may be broadly classed 
under the two heads of religion and science. This 
point comes out very clearly in Lehmann’s defini¬ 
tion, which correlates magic with superstition as 
practice with theory, and in turn makes supersti¬ 
tion oo-extensive with such ideas as stand to the 
accepted religions and scientific beliefs of a given 
time in a relation of more or less direct conflict 
and contradiction. 

(a) Magic as the rival of religion. —Starting once 
more from the fact that the word ‘ magic ’ tends to 
stand for something bad, we realize at once that it 
is possible to treat magic as a general name for all 
the bad kinds of trafficking with the occult and 
supra-sensible in vogue in a given society, while, 
conversely, religion may be taken to comprehend 
all the good kinds of such trafficking. Obviously 
the power of bringing wonders to pass is a two- 
edged sword, sinoe surprising things may happen 
for weal and for woe, while, again, immoral as well 
as moral persons may seek benefit from miracle. 

It is, indeed, eminently characteristic of ideas of 
the mana type that they are, from a moral point of 
view, ambiguous and two-sided, covering all mani¬ 
festations of the efficacy of rites, whether they be 
beneficent or maleficent in their intention (see 
Manx). Now it is easy to see how rites of an ill- 
intentioned kind will oome to be practised and will 
have efficacy imputed to them. Hate, greed, and 
the other types of anti-social attitude being more 
or less endemic at all levels of society, they are 
bound to find expression in habitual activities that 
assume the character of mystio rites in proportion 
as they abound in accretions and in secondary 
activities of the expletive order, such as cursing 
in set phrases or destroying an absent enemy in 
pantomime. Moreover, the very fear which hate 
and malice awake in the breasts of those against 
whom they are directed is enough to create an 
atmosphere in which the natural seeds of black 
magic cannot but germinate freely. The almost 
universal dread of the evil eye illustrates very well 
how the responsibility for the existence of a belief 
in sorcery often rests with the credulous victim 
just as much as, or more than, with the alleged 
aggressor. Anthropological literature is full of 
striking examples of the tendency whioh W. £. 
Roth ( North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 
no. 6, Brisbane, 1903, p. 28) calls thanatomania. 
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namely, the suggestibility leading sooner or later 
to death on the part of one who satisfies himself 
that he is doomed. Both has had personal experi¬ 
ence as a medical man of five or six such cases 
among the Queensland natives. Thus it oomes about 
that, uy an extension of the same line of thought, 
* evil magic* becomes the stock explanation offered 
for any form of accident or mysterious disease. 

'An (ndhidual baoomaa incapacitated through soma chronic 
sad painful illness which does not answer to the various 
aboriginal methods of t rea t ment or materia medica: the illness 
weighs upon his mind, and after a time he becomes more and 
more confirmed In his conviction that someone has been "point¬ 
ing" the munguui (death-bone) at him— 4 .*. that a "bone," 
pebble, flint, eta, has been pot Inside him and his blood 
removed'(W. K, Both, Ethnological Studios among (As North- 
West-Central Queensland Aborigines, Brisbane, 1897 , p. 164 ). 
Indeed, it has often been observed that the savage 
scarcely recognizes the fact of * natural * death, so 
ready ns he to impute the event to the sinister arts 
of some particular individual or at least to the 
machinations of persons unknown (cf. art. Life 
and Death [Primitive], § 7 ). From these vaguer 
attributions of ill-will to one’s neighbours it is but 
a step to the conception of an evil magic inde¬ 
pendent of the will and intention of any person at 
alL Various more or less impersonal forms of evil 
—such as the arungquiltha of the Arunta (Spencer- 
Gillen\ London, 1899, p. 648 n.), the otaon of the 
Hurons (J. N. B. Hewitt, Am. Anthropologist, new 
ser., iv. [1902] fin.), or the hadi of the Malays 
(W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic , London, 1900, p. 94) 


regarded as malignant and destructive 
agencies in their own right, very much as one 
thinks of the plague or the influenza. In short, 
there is always more or less of black magic * in the 
air 9 for the panic-ridden savage. For this reason, 
and seeing also how muoh the healer of diseases 
and, again, the witch-finder do to foster the evil 
reputation of the magician by their highly-coloured 
accounts of the dreadful arts which it is their pro¬ 
fessional privilege to be able to counteract, one 
might almost he tempted to declare that the 
sorcerer is a mere bogey, the creation of abject 
fear wedded to ignorance and credulity. But this 
would be to go too far. There seems good evidence 
that in Australia men and even women, despite 
the fact that black magic practised within the 
group is normally held to be punishable by death, 
wreak their vengeance in this way on their private 
enemies. Roth’s own black servant, a mere lay¬ 
man, actually dared to point the hone at a native 
doctor, the latter dying about a fortnight later 
[N. Queensland Ethnography , Bull. no. 5, p. 30). 
At most, then, it may be surmised that for every 
case of genuine guilt there are far more false 
accusations; and, in short, generally, in every 
witch-haunted society, whether it be native 
Australia or 17th cent. England, that the proofs of 
witchcraft mainly rest on an argument from efleot 
to cause. 

As for love-magic, it may not seem at first sight 
to have the anti-social character of the magic of 
hate; hut, if closely observed,'it will be found on 
the whole to minister to hardly less disreputable 
purposes. Thus among the Arunta of Central 
Australia snob magic is ohiefly resorted to in order 
to bring about a runaway match. It is true that, 
according to native ideas, it is merely a case of one 
tribal husband trying to entice the woman away 
fr om another tribal husband, so that, as Spencer 
and Gillen say , € it is a breach of manners hnt not 
of enstom * (*, p. 644). Even so, however, it would 
seem to be extremely liable to lead to a general 
fight within the group, or between one local group 
and another, so that its anti-social tendency is 
bound in the long run to become tolerably 
manifest. 

So much for what are perhaps the clearest 
instances of types of ritual acts generated by 


passions and desires which society is bound to try 
to suppress in the interest of its own self-preserva¬ 
tion. Such rites can be placed in a more or lees 
determinate class by themselves, whereas over 
against this class can be set in contrast another 
class of rites, entirely similar as regards the 
general nature of their mechanism, but embodying 
motives of a kind held to be socially salutary. 
Broadly speaking, all public rites have this 
common quality of being licit and reputable, since 
the fact that they are the recognized custom of 
the community is taken as a sufficient guarantee 
that they exist for the furtherance of the common 
weal. Thus the totemio ceremonies of the Central 
Australians, the object of which is the increase of 
the food-animals and plants, occupy exactly the 
same place in the life or the people as is filled by 
the ntes of the Church in a Christian oountry. 
Hence E. Dnrkheim (Les Formes iUmenlaires de la 
vie religieuse, Paris, 1912) takes the totemio system 
of Australia as thejbypical instance of an elementary 
religion, whereas Frazer, adopting what has been 
termed the horizontal line of division between 
magic and religion, would assign these totemio 
rites wholesale to the age of magic. Indeed, no 
better instance could he cited to illustrate the in¬ 
compatibility between the horizontal and the per¬ 
pendicular methods of viewing magic and religion 
m their relation to each other. While, then, for 
the simpler societies at all events, pnblio rites 
always rank as good and licit, does it follow that 
private rites as such will tend to he regarded as 
bad and illicit? According to Robertson Smith 
(The Religion of the Semites?, London, 1894, p. 263 f.), 
it well-nigh amounts to this: 


unity, and not the individual, that was 
5 ana unfailing help of ita deity. It was a 


'It was the oommunlfc; 
rare of the permanent anc 
national not a personal providence that was taught by ancient 
religion. 80 much was this the case that in purely personal 
oonoerns the andante were very apt to turn, not to the recog¬ 
nised religion of the family or o) the state, but to magical 
superstitions. . . . Not only did these magical superstitions 
lie outside religion, but in all well-ordered states they were 
regarded as illicit. A man had no light to enter into private 
relations with supernatural powers that might help him at 
the expense of the community to which he belonged. In his 
relations to the unseen he was bound always to think sad set 
with and for tbs community, and not for himself alone.' 

Granting, however, that in the small undiffer¬ 
entiated society private enterprise is suspect, we 
must recognize that, as the division 01 labour 
develops and the individual asserts himself more 
and more, the law is increasingly ready to sanction, 
or at least condone, the use of ritual forms for 
securing personal ends, such as the protection of 
property Dy tabu-marks having the force of con¬ 
ditional curses (see P. Huvelin, *Magie et droit 
individuel,’ in ASoc x. [1907] 1 f.; and cf. M. 
Manss and M. H. Beuchat, to. ix. [1906] 117, on 
the magico-religions significance of the Eskimo 
property-marks). For the rest, there will always 
be in every society a number of ceremonial practices 
to which a certain amount of magico-religions 
value attaches that fall most naturally under the 
category of folk-lore, having no place in the 
official cult, yet being too insignificant to call for 
much notice favourable or unfavourable, and, on 
the whole, tending to be despised rather than 
condemned. In short, for certain purposes of 
science it is best to treat all magico-religions rites 
as genetically akin, even while making due allow¬ 
ance for their tendency to group themselves round 
the opposite pole of beneficence and maleficence, 
of social service and individual greed or spite. 
More especially is this so when the interest puses 
from intent to oontent, from motive to mechanism. 
Social and anti-social rites are hardly distinguish¬ 
able in respect of their external forms at the stage 
of the most rudimentary culture. Thus the agents 
bear the closest resemblance to each other, the 
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sorcerer and priest often meeting in the person of 
the medicine-man. The rites are of the same 

C eral pattern, whether they he manual or oral. 

tiy, tne ideas that are bound up with the rites 
conform to a common type, now to that of tnana 
and now to that of spirit (cf. Huvelin, op. cit. p. 2). 
After all, it is no wonder that ditferentiation 
should hardly have begun, seeing that, so long as 
society is represented by an aggregate of small 
groups living m a state of perpetual discord, what 
would he evu if practised on a friend becomes good 
the moment it u directed against the people just 
across the way. Or, again, society may halt as it 
were between two ethical opinions, with the result 
that ritual practices of contradictory intent may 
obtain something like equal toleration ; the moral 
status of love-magic was especially ambiguous, 
so that, for instance, among the Kurnai tnbe of 
Victoria, where marriage by elopement verges on 
the position of a recognized institution, ‘while 
there were medicine-men who assisted those who 
wished to elope, there were other medicine-men 
who aided the pursuing kindred to disoover them* 
(A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes ofS.E . Australia, 
London, 1904, p. 277). Once more the medicine¬ 
man in his capacity of tribal head-man may use 
his supernatural power to punish offenders against 
the laws of the group, such as the novice who 
behaves improperly at the initiation oeremonies, 
or the man who attacks another by means of evil 
magic ; hut he will likewise in his private capacity 
use his power against his enemies, and will even 
bring to hear on them the power of Daramulun, 
the great anthropomorphic god of the mysteries, 
the very embodiment of all that is most religious 
in the eyes of the tribe (Howitt, pp. 643, 382). 
Clearly, then, it is not to the simpler and more un¬ 
differentiated societies that we must look for an 
accurate evaluation of the purposes embodied in 
rites, leading sooner or later to their organization 
in rival systems that henceforth to some extent 
develop independently. Organization and system, 
however, are terms that perhaps are hardly applic¬ 
able even to the later developments of black magic. 
It is religion that has all the organization to itself, 
because publio approval affords it every chanoe of 
free expansion. Magic, on the other hand, as the 
enemy of organised cult and, indeed, of the social 
organization as a whole, must lurk in dark places, 
and grows not by internal systematization, hut 
merely as does a rubbish-heap, by the casual 
accumulation of degraded and disintegrated rites 
of all kinds. At most it may affect a certain 
definiteness of form by imitating religious ritual 
in a spirit of blasphemous parody, as in the case of 
the ‘black mass.* On the whole, however, it is 
utterly deficient on the side of theory, and consists 
simply in a congeries of practices which by per¬ 
version and distortion have lost most of the mean¬ 
ing that they once had. Only in tins sense, then, 
do they rest on the principle of compulsion as 
opposed to conciliation, that, being mere rites, 
lacking the support of any consistent scheme of 
thought, they nave to depend for their validity on 
the bare fact that they appear to work. Religion, 
on the other hand, though never wholly escaping the 
tendency to impute value and efficacy to its ritual 
as such, is free to develop an ethical conception of 
the godhead in which the action of mere power is 
gradually converted into that of a power that 
makes tor righteousness, and is therefore to be 
moved and conciliated not by rites but by righteous 
conduct. 

(6) Magic as the rival cf science.— The view 
advanced by Fraser to the effect that the funda¬ 
mental conception of magic is identical with that 
of modem scienoe (GB*, pt. L, The Magic Art , i. 
220) will hardly bear dose inspection. The 


magician surely does not postulate ‘that the same 
causes will always produce the same effects.* On 
the contrary, ms art is based on the supposed 
possibility of miracle—on what might be termed 
super-causation as contrasted with normal causa- 
tion. In other words, he seeks to help out ordinary 
action by means of an increment of power borrowed 
from a supra-sensihle source. This is what Tylor 
means by characterizing magic as * oocult science.* 
It makes a fatal difference u, after the manner of 
Frazer, this qualification be omitted. Magic thus 
stands in far closer affinity with religion than with 
scienoe, inasmuch as religion and magio equally 
consist in dealings with the supra-sensible ana 
differ not as regards the means employed but 
simply as regards the ends pursued, since the one 
tries to bring blessings to pass by means of miracle, 
and the other to bring curses. On the other hand, 
at no known stage of his evolution does the exist¬ 
ence of man consist in one continuous round of 
mystic practices. It is mainly at the crisis, 
periodic or occasional, in the social and individual 
life that the need to draw on unseen sources of 
support is felt. In the intervals the workaday 
world of actions, guided by the routine of sense- 
peroeption, stands in the foreground of attention; 
and this is the world in which scienoe in the sense 
of natural science has always been at home. 
Chipping a flint so as to produce a cutting edge is 
nascent science, whereas bringing up a quartz- 
crystal mysteriously from one’s inside is a magico- 
religious proceeding belonging to quite another 
order of experience. A considerable part at any 
rate of modern science has originated m technical 
processes of a directly utilitarian and * lay ’ char¬ 
acter. Thus European geometry would seem to 
he the outcome of the art of the ‘cord-fasteners* 
who measured out the land in Egypt after each 
inundation of the Nile (cf. J. Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy *, London, 1908, p. 24). It cannot be 
denied, however, that, so long as their occult 
character be recognized, certain developments of 
the magioo-religious way of thinking may be held 
to correspond to sciences or pseudo-sciences, inas¬ 
much as they severally represent a body of organ¬ 
ized lore intended on the whole for the furtherance 
of secular and purely technical ends. Of these 
the most characteristic types are faith-healing and 
divination (qq.v.). Faltn-healing is in its most 
typical form a direct counterblast to sorcery, 
which is in essenoe a faith-hurting. White magio 
and black magic determine to a large extent each 
other’s form, since the natural procedure of the 
healer is fint to establish by his diagnosis what 
exactly the wicked magician has done, and then 
by dramatic reversal of the action to undo it. 
Indeed, as has already been suggested, witchcraft 
is in no small part a pure invention on the part of 
leechcraft. To bring about a faith-cure it is 
essential to show that what is wrong is something 
that will answer to the proposed method of putting 
it right; and what more plam than that medicine¬ 
man may checkmate medicine-man, diamond out 
diamond ? Meanwhile, the oocult scienoe of the 
faith-healer is not the only form of medical scienoe 
known to the savage. On the contrary, it may 
he more or less sharply distinguished from the 
ordinary folk-medicine, towards which it stands 
in a oertain attitude of rivalry. 

Thus Both, who, as a medical man. went wy carefully lute 
ths various methods of dealing with disease that prevailed 
among the aborigines of North Queensland, shows that 'no 
" doctors ” attend specially on the sick, the charge of all such 
being left to individual caprioe, e.g., a woman looks after her 
husband, a mother after her child. Nor do they specially pre¬ 
scribe. the knowledge—where known to all—of the therapeuti¬ 
cal value of any plant, of massage, etc., being common to the 
tribe ’ (N. Qxuenuattd Ethiu. Bull. 6, p. 28> It is only when 
the ordinary treatment fails that tbs aid of the medicine-man 
is called in (<b.X 
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Among the specifics in common use among the 
natives observed by him. Both enumerates more 
than forty different plants, for some of which at 
least genuine remedial proporties can be claimed. 
Again, ligatures, bleeding, massage, poultices and 
fomentations, dressings for cuts, the use of splints 
for fractures, and so on, are ‘lay* methods of 
treatment which rest on a basis of what we too 
would be ready to reoognize as ‘science,’ *.«. a 
more or less organised common sense. At the 
same time, the lay mind is likewise addicted to 
what the modem doctors would regard as pure 
superstition, such as reliance on charms, amulets, 
the sucking-string, etc. But at any rate the 
atmosphere of mystery with which the professional 
faith-healer surrounds the exercise of nis craft is 
absent from these applications of communal lore 
to the His of life. Further, the professional enters 
into competition with the layman in order to 
demonstrate how superior his wonder-working is 
to the humdrum procedure of the ordinary folk* 
medicine. 

Thus Both specially notes that 'among the Boolia blacks, 
there are indications of a desire on the part of the medicine¬ 
men to claim a share in the core, with a corresponding reward.' 
The common core for snake-bite being a vapour-bath, which 
apparently answers very well, tbs medicine-man undertakes to 
help it out by operating on the snake. 'The doctor himself 
goes to the plsoe where the accident happened, is shown where 
the snake lies hid, digs it out, and lets it glide away a few feet 
before commencing to pelt it with stones. During this process 
the snake gradually diminishes in size, and gradually becomes 
harmless, when it *■ carried back to camp, where the medicine¬ 
man, turning its akin half-way inside out while still alive, throws 
It into water, and so makes an and of It. It is needless to say 
that no layman is allowed to witness any part of this prooedure' 
(®* P* 


It only remains to add, in fairness to the medicine¬ 
man, that a reputation for magic in the sense of a 
more or less bad and anti-social kind of wonder¬ 
working is thrust upon him by the very fact that 
he is a professional and hence has the public 
against him, according to the principle that what¬ 
ever is private in rude society is suspect As 
Huvelin points ont, so long as society remains 
undifferentiated, all custom rests on the common 
belief and wears a religious character, so that every 
manifestation of individuality is destitute of sanc¬ 
tion, when it does not actually amount to a crime. 
Hence, when social organization begins to come 
into existence through the division of labour, 
individual activity £ obliged to disguise itself 
under a cloak of religious forms, which gives the 
professional an ambiguous character, not only in 
the eyes of others, but even in his own eyes, since 
others suspect, while he himself is obscurely con¬ 
scious. that powers and practices which originally 
came into being for the public service are being ex¬ 
ploited for private ends (Huvelin, p. 46). Whether 
it be the professional doctor or the professional 
smith, his right to be a specialist has been pur¬ 
chased at the oost of seeming, and being, something 
of a humbug. 

Passing to the suhjeet of divination, we have 
an even clearer case of a pseudo-science, since, 
whereas faith-healing has been to a oertain extent 
purged of its snpematuralism and incorporated 
uto modem medicine, divination has no part or lot 
in the science of to-day, unless we detect its after- 
math in the accepted postulate that the goal of 
science is prediction. On the other hand, divina¬ 
tion has m certain of its developments all the 
appearance of science so far as concerns the organi¬ 
zation of its principles and the directly practical 
character of its aims. Thus Babylonian divination, 
theliteratnre of which is particularly rich, reveals an 
wealth of lore involving the most elaborate 
classifications of omens resting on a wide basis of 
genuine observation. It is also to be noticed that 
here the practice of the art depending on this body 
of would-oe knowledge was thoroughly respectable, 


being, in fact, a branch or department of the official 
religion (see Divination [Assyro-Babylonian]). 
It is not, in fact, until it migrates into Europe that 
Babylonian astrology is differentiated from astro¬ 
nomy, and the opposition between the two beoomes 
apparent. Again, at a lower stage of social evolu¬ 
tion divination can fill the place of science in so far 
as it calls out the reasoning powers of the mind 
and supplies some sort of intellectual gymnastic. 
Thus H. A. Junod, a missionary, who gives an 
admirable aooonnt of the use of the dmnatory 
bones among the Thonga of S. Africa, spent many 
hours with nis native teachers trying to acquire 
the principles of this system of theirs which they 
call ‘ The Word,’ and vaunt to be superior to the 
missionary’s Bible: 

* So I had an opportunity of reaching the depths of the Bantu 
mind, that mind which has perhaps invented nothing more 
elaborate and mare magical than the divinatory system. Of 
course no sensible person would for a moment believe in the 
objective value of these practices. Astralogocnancy has no 
more real worth than Cheiromancy, Necromancy, and all the 
other “manoiee." But I am obliged to confess that the Thonga 
system is far more clever than any other whioh I have met with, 
and that it admirably answers to the wants of the Natives, as 
it comprehends all the elements of their life, photographs them, 
so to speak, In such a way that indications and directions can 
be obtained for all possible cases * (Th* Ufoqfa 8outA Afriecm 
TriU, NeocblUl, lfoSTii- 494). 

It remains to show how science in the modern sense 


has managed to shake itself free of its rivals, the 
pseudo-scienoee. As far as relates to what has 
been called ‘the European epoch of the human 
mind,’ the mother of science is undoubtedly ancient 
Greece. There the human spirit shook itself free 
of the domination of the magico-religious, thanks 
to its interest in the things of this world. 

'Betwesn Homer and Herodotus, Greek Season has oocns 
into the world. . •. Man has beoome the measure of all things; 
and things are worth observing and recording . . . according 
as they ao, or do not, amplify human knowledge already ac¬ 
quired, or prompt or guide human attempts to dasrify and 
interpret them. In this high meaning of the word all Greek 
records are utilitarian, relative to an end in view: and this end 
Is ever anthropocentric, it is nothing less, bat It is also nothing 
more, than the Good life, the Wellbeing of Mankind* (J. L. 
Myres, in Anthropolofff tmd the Clastiot, ed. Marett, Oxford, 
1906, p. 128). 

There is no violent breaking with the old-world 
rituals and the associated beliefs; but coloniza¬ 
tion, trade, and the progress of the industrial arts 
beget a secular frame of mind which dismisses 
theological prejudices in so far as they conflict with 
technical improvements. 

'AO ailments are from God,' writes Hippocrates, 'no one of 
them being more divine than another, or more human either, 
but all alike from God. But each of such things has a process 
of growth, and nothing oomes into being without a process of 
growth.* Wherefore he turns without more ado to the study 
of these physical causes (of. Myres, loo. cU. p. 140). 
Meanwhile, in philosophy, which at first under¬ 
stands by ‘nature* something eminently super¬ 
natural in its potency for making wonders happen, 
there gradually develops a scientific tradition by 
the side of a mystic tradition, the former of whion 
affirms the reality of the many things of the sense, 
world as against the reality of the one transcen¬ 
dental world-soul conoeived by the latter (of. F. M. 
Corn ford, From Religion to FMloeophy , London, 
1012, p. 144 f.). The former view culminates in 
the atomism of Democritus, which has prevailed 
in the sphere of physical science until recent times. 
Now this whole scientific movement is opposed in 
spirit to magic and religion alike. It contradicts 
the whole tenor of the magico-religious type of 

S rocedure whether by manual or by oral rites, and 
enoe cannot be identified or equated, after the 
fashion of Frazer, with magic regarded as equiva¬ 
lent to the earliest phase of cult in general. Nor, 
again, has it any real affinity with black magio or 
any parallel development, save in so far as all 
technical processes undertaken by experts are at 
first more or less suspect as private exploitations, 
as has already been explained. Natural science 
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by association with the productive arte has taken 
into its hands the entire oontrol of the mechanical 
and material sphere of human life, and within 
this sphere will brook no rival. In the moral 
sphere, on the other hand, it shows no signs of 
making headway against the claim of religion to 
be the supreme authority. Meanwhile, neither 
science nor religion can aflord to tolerate the anti¬ 
social and immoral person, the man who tries to 
make a living out of the credulity and idle fears of 
weak humanity. In practice, however, both find 
it hard to distinguish between the delinquent and 
the innovator, so that the line between evil magic 
and charlatanry, on the one hand, and mere hetero¬ 
doxy, on the other, tends to be even now of a 
somewhat fluctuating kind. As for black magic, 
it has almost disappeared from view in civilized 
society. As the folklorist knows, however, a 

K &nent possibility of demoralizing superstition 
in human nature, and only education in 
regard to both physical facts and moral truths can 
keep the monster down. 
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v*t,W8. K. K. Marktt. 


MAGIC (Arabian and Muslim).—The word used 
in Arabic for this notion is sihr, connected with 
the verb meaning ‘ to produce illusion * on the eyes 
{Qur’an, vii. 113); it seems, therefore, to be in 
origin the causative of the verb Kara, ( to be be¬ 
wildered,* and is explained by the verb * to frighten * 
{istarhaba), whence the whole phrase resembles 
ftaysfanr sal dvw in Ac 8 9 . It is probable that 
the Hebrew shahar , used twice by Isaiah for 
* conjure away,’ is identical, and the Armenian 
skhroumn, 'marvel, 9 may be borrowed from this 
word. The passage in the Qur'an which contains 
most information on the subject is iL 96, where it 
is stated that the sihr was revealed to the two 
angels in Babel, HfirQt and M&rflt, who taught it 
to mankind, without concealing the fact that they 
were tempting them; the sthr showed how to 
separate a man from his wife, i.e. was the contrary 
of a love-philtre. Isaiah (47 u ) connects the shahar 
with Babylon, which, according to classical writers 
also, was the headquarters of magic: 

‘Tunc Babylon Persea lioet, aecretaque Memphis 
Omne vetustorum solvat penetrate Magorum * 

(Lucan, Pharealia, vi. 449 L). 

Hftrflt and Mfirtlt seem from their names to he 
Aramaic personifications of mischief and rebellion, 
with which their recorded operation corresponds. 

In the Qur’an, as might he expected, it is not 
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magio specially astrological; ordinarily, however, 
all these ideas are confused or combined. 

The difference emphasized by Lucan between 
authorized and unauthorized occultism (‘si quid 
taciturn, sed fas erat* and ' detestanda deis saevo- 
ruro arcana magorum *) was fully recognized in the 
Islamic State, which had its official astrologers 
while it condemned the black art. Sinoe, however, 
what was required from the former was prediction 
of the future, the distinction could not be main* 
tained with the desirable dearness. 

Tabari reoorda (History, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 187ft- 
1901, UL 1468) how the highly respected astrologer, 'All ben 
Taty*, in the year 247, was reading oat to the khalif a book of 
predictions (mo&tylmX when he came across the statement that 
the tenth khalif would be slain in his own reception-room; he 
had to alter the text in consequence. Much the same Is re¬ 
corded by him in the case of an unauthorised lad, who possessed 
i Book of the Empire' (KitAb alrdaulah), where there was a 
r that the khalif M&hdi would last 


prophecy 


ten years. 8ince 


one oould detect the interpolation (1U. 497). In the year 284 
(Tabari, til. 2179) an unknown person haunted the palace of the 
khalif Mu*tadid, who summoned 1 the lunatics and the oon- 
Jurers* to detect him; the conjurers were to get control of the 
demon in possession of one of the lunatics, who would then give 
the necessary information. The behaviour of the lunatics, how¬ 
ever, so much alarmed the khalif that he dismissed them all 
with gratuities before anything oould be done. 

Similarly, there is a distinction between the normal 
or legitimate spell and that which would be con¬ 
demned by the orthodox, though here, too, dear¬ 
ness is wanting. The child’s amulet called tamimah 
is regarded as normal. About the magical em¬ 
ployment of Qur’&nic verses there seem to be 
differences of opinion. The historian Sakh&wl 
(Tibr MasbUk, Cairo, 1896, p. 218) records a con¬ 
troversy about the hqfi^atMmwmcfdn, certain verses 
which, if written on the last Friday in Rama^&n, 
will secure the house which contains them from 
burning and the ship whereon they are inscribed 
from being wrecked; the historian’s teacher wished 
for government interference with their inscription, 
but the practice was too widely spread to admit 
of this. In the Maq&mahs of SarM the impostor 
succeeds with the spells which he composes; in 
one case the magic lies in the eloquence of the 
composition, whereas in the other (for facilitating 
childbirth) the work is really done by a drug with 
which he happens to be acquainted. 

In the Arabian Nights the magician is fre¬ 
quently a Moor (Maghribi), and the association of 
magic with those regions is not extinct; the most 
elaborate treatise which we possess on Lsl&mio 
magic is E. Doutt4’s Magic et religion dans 
VAfrique du Nord (Algiers. 1909). Women and 
ncgToes also play a considerable rile. In the 
tradition the art has a tendency to be connected 
with Isradites, as we have seen in the case of the 
Prophet. 

Aooording to HmM (MuruJ aUdhdhdb, ed. and tr. B. de 
Meynard and P. de Oourteille, Paris. 1861-77, lv. 266). one of the 
complaints against Utbmftn, the third khalif. was that he had 
shown insufficient firmness in dealing with toe esse of a Jew, 
named BatrunI, who bad performed some marvellous exploits in 
ths mosque of Kufa; * he caused a mighty king mounted on a 
hone to ride in the court, he then turned himself into a camel, 
then produced a phantom ass, which passed through him, then 
he beheaded a man, and by another stroke with ms sword put 
him together again *; a pious spectator beheaded the Jew, who 
probably was a conjurer, and performed some feats which the 
narrators have exaggerated. 

Written spells which are brought to Europe from 
Islamic countries are often in Hebrew or contain 
Hebrew words. 

The limits which separate the practices con¬ 
demned by the Prophet from those which he 
approved are again very narrow; thus in the 
authoritative oollection of traditions by Muslim 
(Cairo, 1290, ii 180-183) evidence is adduced to 
show that Muhammad sanctioned the employment 
of spells or magical prayers for treatment of the 
evil eye, snake-poison, and disease generally; the 


expert who employed the Qur’&nic texts for this 
purpose might even charge & fee, out of which the 
Prophet would accept a royalty. The word rug- 
yah is employed for charms of this kind, and m 
the case of snakes it would seem, from a story 
told by J&tns ( Zoology , Cairo, 1906, iv. 134), that 
their effectiveness depended on the loudness of the 
charmer’s voice. 

The name for collections of oracles is, as has 
been seen, Maldhim , and this word is applied to 
those prophetical works wherein the future is 
regularly read (e.g., the Book of Daniel), as well 
os to less authoritative books. Others were of the 
sort known as Consulting-books , i.6. tables whence 
the future could be divined by certain modes of 
combining the words, letters, or figures which 
make them up. It is likely that the primitive 
practices which constitute the magicians' chief 
stock-in-trade, and are common to many countries, 
are handed on by oral tradition, and to be learned 
only from the persons who perform them or from 
travellers who have made careful observations 
{e.g.. E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs qf the 
Modem Egyptians , London, 1895). 

Liti&atuu.— 1 The authorities are quoted in the article. Of., 
further, Divnusioii (Muslim), Oharmb and Axulitb (Muham¬ 
madan). D. 8 . Mabgoliouth. 

MAGIC (Babylonian).—For the purpose of this 
article we may regard the term ‘ magic' as con¬ 
noting practices which have their origin in the 
belief that man is able by their exercise to control 
the unseen powers and force them to act in accord¬ 
ance with his own will Without attempting to 
discuss the vexed question of the relationship 
of magio to religion (see ‘ Introductory ’ section 
above), we may say that this generally accepted 
use of the term has great advantages for the classifi¬ 
cation of material. And it corresponds, moreover, 
to a distinct contrast in attitude towards the 
supernatural. Magio may be said to bo present 
wherever power over the unseen is believed to be 
inherent in the ritual, whereas, according to the 
religious concept, the seat of power is regarded as 
restingoutside the sphere of man’s deliberate con¬ 
trol. When the term is used in this sense, it must 
be admitted that a great body of the religions 
beliefs and practices of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians should be more accurately described as 
falling under the category of magic. 

It is true that, when reading some of the Baby¬ 
lonian religious comi>o8itions, one is struck by the 
resemblance which many of the phrases bear to 
ethical passages in the Hebrew Psalms and pro¬ 
phetical writings. Quoted apart from their con¬ 
text, such passages suggest an extraordinarily high 
standard of morality and great depth of feeling. 
But it is dangerous to judge any literature merely 
by extracts or anthologies; and, when studied in 
their own surroundings, they are at once seen to 
have a background that is largely magical rather 
than moral. To take a single example, the Baby¬ 
lonian penitential psalms and many of the prayers 
to the gods show that the Babylonians had a very 
keen sense of sin. The oontntion and misery of 
the penitent are expressed with great beauty of 
metaphor; but it is essential to examine the 
precise meaning of the words employed, and not 
to read extraneous associations into them. In this 
connexion it is important to realize that the moral 
character of sin which we find emphasized in the 
Hebrew prophets is quite foreign to the Babylonian 
conception. In almost the whole of their religious 
literature the expressions ‘sin,’ ‘sickness,’ and 
‘possession by evu spirits* are employed as pure 
synonyms; they denote merely an evil state ox the 
body. In fact, all sickness and disease were be¬ 
lieved to be due to the attacks of evil spirits, under 
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whose power or influence the sufferer had fallen, 
whether by his own act or through the machina¬ 
tions of a hostile sorcerer or sorceress. Suoh spirits 
and powers of evil were legion, and were ever on 
the look-out to inflict bodily harm on men. They 
might be ghosts of the dead, or gruesome spirits 
half-human and half-demon, or, lastly, fiends and 
devils of a nature corresponding to, but lower than, 
that of the gods. 

The sole object of the magioal texts was to 
enable the pnests to control and exorcise these 
demons, or to break in some way the malign 
influence which they exerted upon their victim. 
And, in order to be successful, it was of the utmost 
importance that the spirit or evil influence which 
affected the sick man should be mentioned by 
name. To this end the magician repeated lone 
lists of ghosts and devils, any one of whioh might 
be the cause of the sickness. Thanks to this 

( jractice, we know a great deal about the Baby- 
onian demons and their characteristics. In order 
to illustrate the manner of their attack, and how 
dissociated this was from any moral offence on 
their victim's part, it will suffice to refer briefly to 
one class of spirits, the ghosts of the dead. These 
spirits were the ghosts of dead people which, for 
some reason or other, could not mid rest, but 
wandered as spectres over the earth. After death 
the spirits of men and women who died in the 
ordinary oourse of nature and were buried were 
believed to enter the under world, where they 
eked out a miserable existence with the help of 
offerings and libations paid to them by tneir 
descendants and relatives upon earth. But, if the 
offerings were not made, or if the corpse was left 
unburied, the spirit might wander unsatisfied. 
Other ghosts were the spirits of those who died 
violent or unnatural deaths, or who departed this 
life before completing certain natural functions— 
suoh as the ghosts of women who died in ohildbed. 
As a rule, such spirits haunted ruins or desolate 
places, and, if a man wandered there, they might 
seise on him and plague him. A spirit of this sort 
could also fasten himself on any one who had been 
in any way connected with him in this life, by the 
sharing of food with him or by the mere act of 
eating, drinking, or dressing in his company. From 
these instances it will be seen that a man was 
liable, through no fault of his own. to supernatural 
attack, and precisely similar results were believed 
to follow both ceremonial and moral offences. To 
touch the chair or bed of a person already affected 
by such evil influence or ban was, according to the 
texts, quite as dangerous as committing a moral 
offenoe, such as theft, adultery, or murder, and 
the resulting condition of siokness or misfortune 
was the same. 

In order to escape the ban and cure his sickness 
or misfortune, the sufferer had recourse to the 
magician, who, by his knowledge of magical 
words, prayers, ana ritual, could invoke the help 
of the great gods, and so gain control over the 
demon itself, or, in cases induced by human inter¬ 
vention, over the hostile sorcerer or sorceress who 
had cast the spell. In a large class of texts pre¬ 
pared for the use of the magician their purely 
magioal character is sufficiently apparent from 
their contents. In others, where the contents refer 
more to the condition of the sufferer than to the 
possible causes of his misfortune or the means to 
relieve it, the essentially magical character of the 
compositions may sometimes be detected in notes 
or * rubrics ’ which give directions for their due 
recital and for the performance of accompanying 
rites and ceremonies. For the rites prescribed 
often have an intimate connexion with the subject- 
matter of the prayer or incantation. Sometimes 
the offerings and the accompanying rites have, to 


our eyes, only a vague relationship to the character 
of the god or goddess addressed. But in other 
compositions the media employed for the magic are 
specifically named in the recitative, or liturgical, 
portion of the text. In fact, a study of the rubrics 
makes it clear that many present a certain general 
resemblance in giving directions for the recital of 
the main text over something which is mentioned 
in the accompanying formula^ The relationship 
between text ana ritual may be illustrated by the 
following group of rubrics from the Eighth Tablet 
of the Ma#l4 series, coL iii. lines 8-22, which give 
directions for the due recital of incantations on the 
Sixth Tablet of the series and the performance of 
accompanying rites. 

‘(a) The incantation (beginning): “Thou art good, who In a 
pore place art born I" over a good offering shut thou reoite, 
and upon the fumigation-bowl, which is at the head of the bed, 
■halt thou place it. 

(6) The incantation (beginning): “ Come my eoroerew or my 
enchantress !’’ over a muukhkha-piMat ehalt thou recite, and 
upon the fumigation-bowl, which is at the head of the bed, shalt 
thou piece it; (and) with an upper-garment ehalt thou envelop 
the bed. 

(c) The incantation (beginning): “ Gome my sorcerer or my 
enchantress ) w over twelve pieces of sta'fcru-wood ehalt thou 
recite, and upon the fumigation-bowl, whioh is at the head of 
the bed, ehalt thou place them. 

(d) The inoantation (beginning): “ Gome my sorceress, my 
witch, whose paths are over all the world! ” over two caged 
locusts shalt thou recite, and to the right of the door and to the 
left of the door of the enchanted man shalt thou set them. 

(*) The incantation (beginning): "Gome my aoroereea, my 
witch!" over a stone from the mountain shalt thou recite, and 
in the oourt (of the house) ehalt thou lay it. 

(/) The objects for ceremonial burning (futart), which belong 
to the incantation (beginning): * 4 Ellil my head," all that are 
described as potent against baas, shalt thou heap together and 
make to go up in smoke. The incantation (beginning): “ E1U1 
my head, ehalt thou recite.’ 

The oonnexiou between these rites and the corresponding 
sections of the liturgical, or recitative, portions of the composi¬ 
tion is dear. For example, the inoantation referred to in 
section (b) corresponds to Jfojftl vi 102-100, which twice refers 
to the nwfukkkka-plant (of. 1(38 f.); that in (e) corresponds to 
J (a&a vi 110-117, sad the «ka*wrw-wood is referred to in line 
116 of the text, whioh should read: * At tha head of my bed will 
I place twelve pieces of tAoVra-wood *; that in (d) is Ma&& 
vL 118-126, and the two locusts are symbolical of the two ‘gods 
of the watch * who will slay the sorceress (ei. 1280.). 

This rite of the locusts, which may be regarded 
as typical of a great body of Babylonian ritual, 
will be seen, when examined, to be an obvious 
example of sympathetic magic. The locusts were 
set, one on each side of the sick man's door, to 
represent Lugal-girra and Meslamtaea, who, as 
‘gods of the watch,’ would be ready to pounce upon 
the sorceress and slay her. The magic wottld work 
and the gods would aet at the second recital of the 
incantation. 

In many of the rites and ceremonies the use of 
fire was essential, and it would seem that, after 
the recital of the correct formulae, the destruction 
of the objects collected by the magician for that 
purpose synchronized with the destruction or 
removal of the evil influence under which the 
patient suffered. The rites sometimes required 
subet&noes of some value or rarity, such as frag¬ 
ments of gold or precious stones; and it is probable 
that, except for powerful or wealthy clients, the 
Magician would make the same fragments do again 
and again. But the objects used by the magician 
also included plants, pieces of wood, various sorts 
of seeds, vegetables, dates, palm-spathes, sheep¬ 
skin, wool, etc.—all perishable substances which 
could easily be consumed. And in their case the 
sympathetic connexion between the destruction of 
the ban and that of the object is obvious. That 
this is the oorrect explanation of this whole class 
of ritual is dear from a singularly instructive 
snb-section. in which the employment of images is 
prescribed in place of unfashioned natural objects 
or substances. The images were to be fashioned 
in human form, to represent the hostile sorcerer or 
sorceress, and the destruction of these by fire, to 
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the recital of the correct formal®, was obviously 
believed to synchronise with the destruction of the 
hostile person whose figure had been imitated. 
These images oould be made of wax, honey, bitumen, 
sesame-seed, and the like—all perishable and 
common substances. When metal was employed, 
we may assume that the mere passing through the 
fire was sufficient for the purposes of the magic. 
Evidence of the great part played by fire in Baby¬ 
lonian magic may be seen in the titles of the two 
chief magical works, Shurpu and Afafcld, both of 
which signify 4 burning , 9 and in the great number 
of prayers and incantations addressed to the fire- 
god. 

In one particularly interesting class of magical 
rites the relationship which was constituted by the 
magician between the hostile influence and the 
object destroyed may be clearly traced. Here 
the magician is engaged in exorcizing a demon 
from his patient, ana, having gained control by the 
necessary formul®, he transfers him to some object 
which may be destroyed or rendered harmless. In 
one such case the medium is a pot of water, which 
is then broken and the water spilt; in another a 
clay image is fastened to the patient’s body and 
afterwards removed; or the body of a pig might 
be spread upon the sick man, and afterwards thrown 
out of the house. In these cases we have a physical 
transference of the hostile power from the sick man 
to the object employed. In other rites, such as the 
knotting of cords, the weaving and unweaving of 
coloured threads, and the like, it is not clear how 
far the physical action was believed to exercise a 
direct influence. It is possible that we should 
explain such rites on the principle of imitation, 
which is the basis of sympathetic magic. 

But it must be confessed that with regard to a 
considerable section of the ritual we are still not in 

T^^large class of so-called ^meLcal prescriptions 
were, no doubt, essentially magical, and, altnough 
in some instances the substances prescribed may 
have actually had curative effects, the associations 
which led to their employment by the Babylonians 
are still obscure. 

Most of our knowledge of Babylonian magic is 
derived from purely textual sources, for we have 
recovered but few amulets, in which we may be said 
to deal with magic in a concrete form. It is true 
that we possess a few plague-tablets, inscribed with 
a text relating to the plague-god, and intended to 
be hung up in houses to Keep off the plague; we 
have also recovered the figures and heads of demons, 
lometimes inscribed with incantations; and these, 
too, were doubtless employed in propitiation or 
defence. But the only magical apparatus, in the 
strict sense of the term, that has come down to us 
may be seen in certain rectangular plaques of cast 
metal, moulded on the face with the figure of a 
sick man lying on a couch, attended by the 
magicians or exorcizers, and surrounded by various 
hostile demons and protecting spirits or their 
emblems, which are arranged in horizontal registers. 
On the back is the large figure of a demon in relief, 
with his head usually protruding above the top of 
the plaque. From the subject of the reliefs it is 
clear that the plaques are to be classified under 
the general heading of sympathetic magic, but the 
precise manner in which they were employed by 
the magician in cases of stateness is not certain. 
Another class of objects, consisting of little clay 
figures of deities or birds, which were buried below 
the pavement in the main doorways of a temple 
or a palace, may be treated as magical in their 
supposed effects, but they fall rather under the 
special heading of foundation-deposits. It may be 
added that the magical beliefs and practices of the 
Babylonians survived their racial disappearance. 


and, largely through Jewish, Syriac, and Mandaic 
channels, contributed in no small degree to the 
great and composite body of mediaeval magic. 

ijTBRATUEtx.—Genera) trea.1 ises on Babylonian magic will he 
found In Mp JM trow. DU Religion Babytonirns tend A ssyriem, 
iL, Glewen. 1GIQ ; A. H. Snycc, The Religions of Ancient Egypt 
SHd2ta^fcmfa{Gilf0rd Lecturce). Edinburgh. 1002; C. FWsty, 
La Magi# awyrienne, Paris, 1002; R. C. Thompson, -SkimCr* 
MagU, London, 10GS ; R* W. Roger*, The Religion of Baku- 
ton i4 and Assyria, New York and London, 100$; and J. 
Morgenitern, The Doctrine of Sin in the Babylonian Rel¬ 
igion (*tMVG x. 8 {10O6D. For edii, with trr,, of the princi¬ 
pal magical work* see K. L* TalLqvist* Die astyrisehc Be- 
tbhwOrutigmerU Leipzig-. 1S94 ; H. Zimmera, DU li** 

seti vodrut !■ aftfi n Sitrpu, do. and RUvattaftin fur den 

Wakrtager, Besckvtorsr, und Stinger, do. IflOl; L. W. Kina:, 
Babylonian Mrnjio and Sonny, London, l&Sfl; Thompson, The 
Devils and of Babylonia, do. 1003-04; and S. 

Ltmgrdon, fiujjwnan and Babylonian Psalms, Faria, lSHKh 
Full references to other published text* {up to I9IQ) are given 
in J astro w, op. tit .; and for subsequent references, the 
bibliographies in ZA, AJSL, or the Babylonian sections of the 
Orient. BihHographU mav be consulted. For the plague-tablet 
•moleiH eee King, in ZA xl* {1B&6J fjOfl.; and for the magical 
pfeqnea for the cure of the #tck sec K. Frank, Babylofasche 
Be&rhmjrungsrelUfs, Leipzig, 1008. For the latest discussion 
Of the survival of Babylonian magical pr^oLices. cl. j. Ah 
Montgomery! Aratnaie Inmntatum Texts from Nippur, 
Philadelphia, 1013, p. lOftff, L. W. KING. 

MAGIC (Buddhist).—If we rightly understand 
the real character of Buddhism, what Buddhism 
ought to be according to its cardinal tenets, there 
is no possible oonnexion between Buddhism and 
magic. The only aim of the Buddhist monk is 
4 nirvdna to be attained in this life, 9 t.e. absolute 
freedom from passion in order to reach freedom 
from rebirth, t.e. eternal, blissful nirvana. All 
the machinery of intellectual and moral life is 
organized with a view to this. Buddhism does not 
deny that there are good (IcukUa) acts that ripen 
into happiness in a future life (svarga, 4 paradise ’l, 1 
but monks consider them not only as of no avail 
for, hut even as obstacles to, ntrvdna. Ascetic 
and religious acts ( filavrata , tapas , pitjd) have no 
place in the training for ntrafya, and it is a very 
grave and delusive heresy to lay stress upon them. 
A fortiori, in contrast with Vedism and Brahman¬ 
ism, Buddhism ignores all the magical theories 
connected with sacrifice, worship, or asceticism as 
a means of salvation. As far as every-day or 
trivial magic is concerned, its efficiency is acknow¬ 
ledged, but Buddhists are strictly forbidden to 
practise it; all kinds of magical arts and perform¬ 
ances—even of a benevolent nature—are regarded 
as pernicious. a 

But * historic Buddhism 9 is not, in every respect, 
what Buddhism ought to be. Buddhists are Hin¬ 
dus, * regular* Hindus; and no large religious 
body has ever been found that was always scrupul¬ 
ously faithful to the true spirit of its creed, the 
more so as the Buddhist creed implies a superhuman 
disinterestedness and a non-Oriental disregard for 
any kind of superstition. 

z. RddhL—There is a large category of 4 super¬ 
human * activities, which to some extent would be 
understood by Europeans as magical, and which 
are 4 very good Buddhism. 1 We mean fddhi (Pftli 
iddhi )—m the words of Rhys Davids, 4 mystic 
wonder, 9 4 wondrous gift, 9 4 magic power, 9 a mas¬ 
tery (prdbhava), which is only the exercise of & 
power acquired by pious works, by penance, and 
also by 4 formul®, 1 and especially by contempla¬ 
tion. 

There is nothing ‘preternatural’ in the ftMM, and the 
natural character of the ‘ miracles’ performed by fddhi is dearly 
shown in the following passage of the Milinda-pafUia : * “ There 
are persons who can go with this four-element-made body to 


1 These are ‘ mundane ’ (laubita) good acts, in contrast with 
‘ supramundane' (lobottaraX those which lead to nirvdpa, i.*. 
the volitions concerned with ‘ trances * (dhydna) and other ‘con¬ 
centrations* (samddhiX 

* On the position of the Buddha with regard to magio see 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha,L (flBB iL, London, 
1890)278. 
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Uttara-knrn (see art Bust, Abodi or thi (Buddhist)], or to the 
Brahma world . . .** “ Bat how oan they 7" 44 Do yoa admit 
having ever lamped three or six feet of ground? ** 41 Yea, I do; 
I oan Jump twelve feet" 44 Bat howf * 44 1 cause this idea to 
arise: ‘There will I alight!* With the genesis of this idea, my 
body beoomes buoyant to me." 44 Jast so does a monk, who has 
iddhi and mastery over his thought, travel through the air.** *1 
The man whose thought is concentrated has 
indeed a great power over his body; but this 
power is not different, in nature, from the power 
of an ordinary man. 


Their fddhi i 
the special character of some of their acts in a 
former birth endows them with this special 4 super¬ 
human ’ faculty. Gods are, of course, magicians; 
they go through the air, they create at their will 
palaces and pleasures (bhoga). Sovereign kings or 
world-emperors (chakravartin [g.o.]), too, are magi¬ 
cians by nature. Ordinary men obtain momentary 
magic power by many devices, and are ‘super¬ 
human * at some time and for some object. 9 

As a matter of fact, Buddha was looked upon by 
his followers—as he was by the unbelievers—as 
a great magician; and it is recognized by all 
Buddhists that magic power is one of the natural 
possessions of the saints, since they are holy men, 
lust like the yogis of old and the modern faqirs. 
Magic power Tanks therefore with the divine eye, 
the divine ear, the knowledge of the thought of 
others, the knowledge of former births, the know¬ 
ledge of the disappearing of passions, i.e. with the 
most desirable gifts of saintship. And it is no 
mean eulogy of Maudg&lyiyana that he is styled 
* the best of the Buddha’s disciples with regard to 
magic.’ 

It is evident that the admission of the reality of 
fddhi is beset with many dangers. Buddhists 
were, accordingly, strictly forbidden to boast of 
possessing superhuman faculties; that was one of 
the gravest sins. 

There is nothing specially Buddhist in the mani¬ 
festations of fddhi . Buddha’s disciples win success 
in the phantasmagoria! shows which have long 
been familiar to Hindu romancers and dreamers: 

‘Being one, he becomes many, or having beoome many, 
becomes one again; he beoomes Invisible or visible; he goes, 
feeling no obstruction, to the other side of a wall or rampart or 
hill, as if through air; he penetratee up and down through eolid 
ground, ae if through air; he walks on water. . .; he travels 
cross-legged in the sky; even the sun and the moon, so mighty 
though they be, does he touch and feel with his hand; he 
reaches in the body even np to the heaven of Brahmi. ... *9 

Stories of miraculous exhibitions intended to 
convert the inorednlons are frequent. Buddha and 
his disciples willingly condescend to give 4 signs.’ 

When the Tibetan writer T&ranitha narrates the mediwvel 
miraculous tournaments between the Buddhist and Br&hmanist 
scholars, which often conclude with the Buddhist victory and 
the conversion of kings, he only testifies the oontinuanoe of an 
old tradition. But—and this restriction is of paramount import 
—even when narrating miracles, the old texts add that miracles, 
by themselves, prove nothing: the unbelievers, conquered by 
the more powerful magic of Buddha, used to say: 4 Gautama *— 
the ‘mundane* name of the Buddha, and the one used by un¬ 
believers— 4 Gautama is the magician (mdydvin ); every thou¬ 
sandth year there appears in the world a great magician who 
eats or enjoy* the world 4 (Abhidharmakota); or, in the words 
of the Kevaddhasutta: 4 Well, 8ir! there is a certain charm 
called the gandh&ra-charm. It is by the efficacy thereof that he 
performs au this.** 

There is in the BodhisattvabhUmi, a text-book of 
the Vijfi&nav&dins (by Asanga, 4th-6th cent. A.D. ?), 

10. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, London, 1014, 
p. 101; see also pp. 127, 190, 109; SBE xxxv. [1890] 1291 
magic power (fddhi) is sometimes only a momentary possession; 
of. the story of a disciple who, when crossing a river, concen¬ 
trates his mind, and, aooordingly, walks on water; but, being 
distracted, he sinks (JdtaJba 190). 

9 On the ten kinds of iddhi see Patxeambhiddmagga (London, 
1907), iL 205. The iddhi 4 born from spells * or 4 made of spells* 
(vtttamoya) is the worst. 

• See 4 Bimaflflaphalasutta,* Dialogues of the Buddha, L 88, 
and Mahdvyutpatti, f 14 1 (BibL Buddhica, xUL, Petrograd, 
19111 

4 Dialogues of the Buddha , L 278. 


a complete survey of the magical power of the 
bodhisattvas. It u said to be twofold: pdrin&mik% 
fddhi , power of transformation, when noodhisattva 
modifies the nature of an existing thing; and 
nairmdi}ik%, power of creation, when he creates 
some thing or some person. The 4 created persons’ 
(nirmita, nirmUaJca ) are frequently mentioned in 
the Mah&y&na works; but they are not unknown 
in the Hlnay&na, both Pali and Sanskrit. Elabo¬ 
rate theories on the nirmitakas are to be found in 
the Abhidharma treatises of the S&rvistivfidinB 
( LokaprajA&pti , 1st cent. A.D.), which embody the 
views of the Sanskrit Hlnayfina; and in the Abhi- 
dharmakota (ch. vL), where the creative power of 
Buddha and of the gods {nirm&^artUi, etc.) is 
discussed. 1 

2. Paritta.—Another very orthodox form of 
magio is parittd , or rakkhd, 4 guard,’ 4 safeguard.’ 
It plays an important part in SiihhaJese Buddhism 
under the name of pint (Spence Hardy, Eastern 
Monachism, London, 1860, p. 240, Manual ofBvdh- 
ism 9 , do. 1880, p. 47; D. J. Gogerly, Ceylon 
Buddhism, ed. A. S. Bishop, Colombo, 1908, pp. 
327-393). Good examples are found in Pftli litera¬ 
ture. 

Taking refuge in the three ‘jewels* (ratna, 
ratana), Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sahaha, 
forms a charm called *sutta of the jewels,* whioh 
is very efficacious against illness: 

4 Whatever spirits have oome together here, either belonging 
to the earth or living in the air. let all spirits be happy, ana 
then listen attentively to what is said. Therefore, O spirits, 
do ye all pay attention, show kindness to the human race who 
both day and night bring their offerings; therefore protect 
them strenuously. Whatever wealth there be here or In the 
other world, or whatever excellent jewel in the heavens, it is 
certainly not equal to Tath&gata. ... By this truth may there 
be salvation.* In the same way: ‘Nothing is equal to the 
Dharma, to the Sahgha 1 * * 

So also, in the Peacock JdUaka, sun-worship 
(‘the only king, the one who beholds, the light of 
the world’) is connected with that of the Buddhas: 

4 I worship thee, golden and luminous being! Hay I spend 
this day under thy care! Homage to the omniscient sages! 
Hay they protect me! Homage to the Buddhas and to the 
Uluminatkmj,to the delivered and to the deliverance 1. . .* 

When S&kyanrani was a large golden peacock, 
he recited this half-solar, half-Buddhist prayer 
morning and evening, and consequently avoided all 
dangers. And, as the peacock is the bom enemy 
of serpents, the 4 sutta (or 4 charm ’) of the peacock * 
is used as a preventive and as a core for serpent- 
bites. 9 

In these examples the magical character is not 
very prominent: there is nothing pagan in the 
formal®, which are, above all, acts of Bnddhist 
faith; there is nothing mechanical, nothing really 
magical, in the efficacy ascribed to the pint. The 
non-Buddhist gods are clearly subordinated to the 
Buddha: it is almost a dogma that the Buddha 
converted gods and demons; 4 ,and it is quite 
reasonable to believe that they will grant their 
favour to the disciples of Buddha. It is believed 
also that benevolence (mailri) possesses a power in 
itself {maitribala), which is capable of protecting 
the benevolent person against all the attacks of 
the wicked; in order to avoid serpent-bites, it is 
not a had plan to sleep on a raised bed, hut the 
right method is to declare to all the tribes of 
serpents that they are being enveloped in a universal 
sentiment of benevolence. 9 This magio of bene- 

i A summery of the Bodhieattodbh&mi bee been published 
by O. Bendall end the present writer in Mutton, vi [1906] 88 - 
62. vii. [1906] 218-280. A summery of the Lchsprajn&pU is 
being published ea an Appendix In Ooemologie bouddhigue, 
troisume chapitre de FA bhidharmakota. London, 1916. 

> 4 Ratanasutta * (9vUa-Nipdta, iL 1); Rhys Davids, SBBxxxs. 
218; art Jswsl (Buddhist), § 9 . 

9 Morajdtaka, Jdtaka, ed. V. Fauabtfl, London, 1877-07, VL 88 . 

4 It is a dogma for the Sarvistivftdins (eee A. Oeoma and L. 
Peer, ‘Analyse du Kandjour,* A MG ii. [18811 1071 The Pfttt 
sources admit that there are still wicked gods (Digha, xxxtt.). 

• See ChuUavagga, vL 2. 8 , and v. 6 . 1 0BB xx. [1886] 108L, 
76 1). 
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volence is the most noteworthy invention of 
Buddhism in connexion with the subject which we 
ere discussing. 

3 . Hindu influences.—All practices tainted with 
magic or superstition, from the most trivial to the 
most serious, are strictly forbidden: astrology, 
divination, charms, incantations—in a word, all 
that any one may accomplish with the help of 
certain secret recipes ana a technical method. 
Holy men, in ancient as in modern India, priests 
or sorcerers, had only too much opportunity for 
making huge profits by giving horoscopes and 
practising white or black magic. The Buddha— 
the first Order—was anxious that the monks 
should be sheltered from this temptation, and drew 
up a long list of * wrong means of livelihood/of 
low arts, that were strictly prohibited. The 
Br&hmans also made an effort to distinguish them¬ 
selves from soroerers. 

Among these ‘low arts’ we may mention 
specially: 


oracular answers by moans of the magic mirror, or through a 
girl possessed: bringing forth flames from one's month: causing 
rirfllty; making a man impotent; invoking Sir! (Bri), the 
goddess of look; worship of sun,* eta* 

Whatever precautions the Order took to avoid 
all paganism aqd superstition, there is, neverthe¬ 
less, a Buddhist magic. It was impossible to guard 
against Hindu infiltrations. At no time could 
people have been completely ignorant of the sun 
or the inferior deities; a day came when the in¬ 
filtrations became * streams,’ when paganism—gods, 
rites, theurgies—under a thin Buddhist veneer, took 
its place in sacred literature. Of course, we find 
popular magic always condemned in principle (love- 
rites, elixir of life, etc.). What is more serious, 
official worship ana mysticism are permeated with 
Hindu elements, heavily laden with magic ; this is, 
properly speaking, what is called Tantnsm {q.v.). 

Among the earliest of these infiltrations we may 
mention: (1) in some very orthodox books of the 
M&h&yftna, the great value attached to the sacred 
texts, to the sOtras, the mere reading of which 
effaces sin; (2) the great value attached to sacred 
names («.<?., the name of Amit&bha): devotion 
turns to superstition pure and simple; (3) the name 
replaced or strengthened by mystic formal® (see 
Avalokite&vaba), represented, when carried to 
an extreme, by the Tibetan ‘ prayer-wheel *; it 
has been noticed that, in the Lotus of the True 
Law {q.v.), in which there is no mention of a female 
deity, the formulas are made from feminine 
vocatives: theee invocations or litanies are un¬ 
doubtedly borrowed from rituals; (4) the coming of 
a day when the rituals reoeived the oonsecration of 
literature, and were put at the servioe of the great 
work of identifying the faithful with the Buadhas 
(Tantrism). 

Lrssatvu.—R. C. Childers, Dictionary of the Pali Lem • 
{Moot, London, 1876, f-m * IddhL* * Parittt'; if. Wlnternlts, 
SHFl [1910], m * IddhL* 'Magic,* ' Wracks’; JtUaba. Eng. 
tr~ ed. £. B. Cowell, Cambridge, 1896-1918, viL t,w. ‘Magic,* 
‘Miracles*; L. de la Valid* Poussin, Bouddhisme, Paris, 1009, 
P* W*L L. DB LA VALLES POU8SIH. 

MAGIC (Celtic).— x. Wielders of magic.— 
Magical rites resembling those used by other 
races abound in Celtic paganism. They were per¬ 
formed by the gods, the Tuatha D6 Danann being 
later regarded as supernal wizards, by kings (a re¬ 
miniscence, perhaps, of the origin of the kingship 
in the magio-wielding class), and by all members of 
society, but, above all, by the druids as the official 
class. There is evidence that they had 
ousted women as the earlier magic-wielding per¬ 
sons. The rites of agriculture and the possession 
1 8m Blurs Dsvids, Dialogues of the Buddha, L SSL—a 
on of interesting documents on Mm andsnt life of India. 
VOL. VIII .—17 


of much primitive lore having been first of all in 
the hands of women, and these rites being largely 
magical, they were par excellence magicians. Witn 
the gradual encroachment of man on woman’s 
domain, with the growing supremacy of gods over 
goddesses, men became also greater magicians. 
But women still professed magic, and their claims 
were never forgotten. The so-called * druidesses ’ 
of the later empire, the priestesses of Sena, and 
the virgin jparaians of Brigit’s fire were magio- 
wielders. The * spells of women ’ were feared even 
by St. Patrick, as they had been in earlier times 
by Connla’s father , 1 and in the Irish texts women 
as magicians, performing all magical rites ascribed 
to druids, are much in evidence. But their magic 
was, so to speak, non-official; hence, when tne 
druids were overthrown, they still retained their 
powers, and much mediaeval witchcraft is directly 
connected with them. Women, as the earliest, 
remained also the latest, magicians, though in 
time they were proscribed and persecuted. On 
the other hand, many of the druiaic magical rites 
were later ascribed to the JUid, or poets, and also 
to Christian saints. Whatever view may be taken 
of the origin of the druids, it is certain that the 
Celts believed firmly in magic, and did not require 
to learn the superstition m any of its branches 
from the races which they conquered. 

For the druids m magicians in Gaol and Ireland see Dacron, 
1 7 . Their prominence is eeen in the fact that in later Oeltio 
literature ‘ druid' is the equivalent of magus, * magician,* as in 
the lives of Oeltio saints magi-'druids,' while Insegaand folk¬ 
tale * druidism *»inagia 

3 . Elemental magic.—The druids, who claimed 
to have created the elements, claimed also to rule 
them. They could cover the dry land with the 
sea to destroy their victims;* they produced 
enchanted mists in whioh to hide people or places; 
they changed day into night, or caused blinding 
snow-storms. These feats are ascribed to them 
even in the lives of early Celtio saints.* They 
caused showers of fire to fall upon enemies during 
battle. 4 In other cases they dried up all the rivers 
and wells in an enemy’s country by means of spells, 
though the druids of the latter caused water to 
flow again by shooting an arrow into the ground. 9 
They even claimed to remove mountains and dash 
them against an opposing host. 9 Druids accom¬ 
panied the warring hosts of Erin, and these marvels 
usually occurred on such occasions, the rival 
magicians striving to outdo each other. These 
ana other powers— e.g., rain-making—were later 
claimed by wizards (tempestarii) and witches in 
Christian times over the Celtio area. Rain-making 
was usually associated with a sacred well, whither 
the people went in procession, probably with an 
image 01 a divinity, which was sprinkled with the 
water; in some instances it was sufficient to beat 
the water with branches, sprinkle it on stones, or 
throw it in the air. In certain cases the Church 
took over this rite bv making it a part of an 
elaborate ritual, including a prooession with an 
image of a saint, the priest officiating and saying 
prayers . 7 But in pagan times the presence of a 
druid was probably essential. The control of the 
elements by tempestarii. which was denounced by 
the Church, was directly borrowed from druidie 
magic. Until comparatively recent times the 

1 W. O. E. Wlndlech. Irisehe Teats, Leipzig, 188011., L 66 ; 
H. d’Arboie de JubainriUe, L’Bpopteeottique on Irlemde , Faria 
1802, p. 887. 

• IrArboie, p. 277. 

» W. Stoke*, Three MiddU-Irisk EomSUee, Calcutta, 1877, 

xtt.0891]88; d* Arboisde Jubainvffle, p. 424. 

• E. O’Curry, Lectures on the MS Materials of Ancient Irish 
BisL , Dublin, 1861, p. 271 L 

• RCel xU. 8L 

7 L. P. A. Maury. Croganeee et Ugen ies du mogen doe, Paria 
1896, p. 14; P. 84biUot, Folk-lore de France, da 1904-07, L101, 
IL224L; L. J. B. B4reogw-F6raud, Superstitions et msn iv a mm, 
da 189a UL169,190. 
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priest in rural French parishes was believed capable 
of causing rain in time of drought, or of averting 
tempests.* 

3 . Magic affecting human beings.—The druids 
could make themselves or others invisible, and this 
was also done by Celtic saints . 1 A spell used for 
this purpose, or by which the person using it ap¬ 
peared in another form to his enemy and so escaped, 
as well as the effect produced, was called fath fiada 
(* the wild beast’s cry ’). By it he and his followers 
appeared as deer to their foes . 9 The power of such 
an incantation is still spoken of in remote parts of 
the W. Highlands . 4 Still more common was the 
power of shape-shifting, which was also ascribed to 
women. The evidence of Irish texts shows that 
the druid could take any shape, or invest others 
with it, while the same power is also ascribed to 
divinities. 

The children of Ler hsoame swans through the arts of their 
step-mother, the daughter of the god Bodb Derr, while Oixin’s 
mother became a fawn through the power of the droid Fear 
Doirche(P. W. Joyce, Old Csltie Rom an o * * , Lond o n. 1804, p. Iff.; 
P. Kennedy, Legendary Fictions qf ths Irish Celts, do. 1866, 
p. 286). The prie st ess es of 8eoa ooold take any shape (Pomp. 
Mela, iU. 6), and many tales of goddesses or women assuming 
the shape of birds are found in the sagas. In some instances the 
belief is evidently connected with totemism, explaining a tabu 
upon eating certain animals by saying that they were human 
beings transformed. 

‘Riming’ people to death—& practice used by 
the filid as well as by the druids—was connected 
with the power of the spoken word, though it may 
also be connected with the actual power of violent 
emotion to affect the body. It was usually the 
result of a satire spoken m verse to the victim; 
black, red, and white blotches arose on the face, 
and were followed, sooner or later, by decay or 
death. The satire was probably a magical spell, 
and the fear of such a spell brought about the 
result automatically. Coirpre pronounced the first 
satire in Ireland upon Bros, king of the Fo> 
morians, and many other instances oocur in the 
texted To the power of the satire was attributed 
a quelling force over nature itself . 9 A magical 
sleep was also produoed in different ways. Some¬ 
times it was done by music, which produced first 
laughter, then tears, then sleep. These three 
results are uniformly ascribed to music in Irish 
saga ; they were brought about by Dagda’s harp, 
as well as by the songs of the filid? All this prob¬ 
ably reflects the power of musio upon primitive 
minds, especially since it is so frequently connected 
with religions or magical dances and orgiastic 
rites, in which the morion and the music produce 
delirium, then exhaustion. But it may also sug¬ 
gest the soothing power of music. Similar magical 
sleep was caused by the music of divine visitants 
(see Blest, Abode of the [Celtic], §§ 2 , 6). In 
other cases sleep was produoed by a ‘drink of 
oblivion,’ probably some narcotic made from 
herbs ; 8 but sometimes the effect was curious, as 
when Ctichulainn, by the drink given him by the 
droids, was made to forget his fairy mistress, and 
his wife to forget her jealousy . 9 Another ‘ druidic 
sleep,’ in which the victim is made to forget or is 
rendered motionless, and occasionally in that state 
is caused to tell secrets, is of frequent occurrence, 
and is suggestive of hypnotism, the powers of 
which are well known to savage medicine-men, 
and may quite well have been employed by the 
druid 8. 14 The power of ‘ glamour 1 produoed by 

1 Btonger-Ftoaud, fit. 218; OBk, pt L, Ths Magic Art, Lon¬ 
don, 1911, i. 282. 

> D'Arboif do Jabsinvflle, p. 887. 

* Windlsoh, L 62; Stokes, Tripartite Life ef St, Patrick, 
London, 1887, p. 88. 

4 A. Carmichael, Carmina Oadettea, Edinburgh, 1900, li. 26. 

6 RCcl xii. 71; O’Ourry. p. 248. 

l^Windi^Die altk Heldsmage, Tdm bd Cdalngs, Leipzig, 

7 kcd xii. 109 ; O’Curry, p. 266. • Joyce, p. 279. 

» Windiech, Ir. Texts, C 226. 

10 Joyce, p. 88 RCcl xxliL [1902] 894. 


magicians, by which stones or trees seemed to be 
armed men and were attacked by the victim, is 
also strongly suggestive of hypnotio influenoe. It 
may, however, be merely the record of actual hal¬ 
lucinatory cases, since tne ‘ glamour’ in which the 
modern Celt believes is little else than hallucina¬ 
tion. The druid oould also turn a man into a 
lunatic by throwing a wisp of straw at his face 
after saying a spell over it.* Even more primitive 
was the method of killing a person by throwing a 
spear into his shadow , 9 or or making an image of 
him and sticking pins into it or placing it in run¬ 
ning water, so that he might suffer or waste away. 
This image is the eorp craadk, still known and 
used in remote Celtic regions. 

4 . The Airbe Droad, or‘Droid’s hedge,* was an 
invisible magic barrier made by the magician round 
an army, probably by circumambulating it sunwise 
and singing spellik Its effect was that the ranks 
oould not do broken, but, if any one was bold 
enough to break through, its power was gone, 
though the act usually cost the trespasser his life . 9 

5 . Magical rites connected with stones and 
trees.—The cult of stones and the belief that 
sepulchral stones were the abode of the ghosts of 
the dead probably gave rise to many magical rites, 
the origin of wnich must be sought m remote 
times. Many of these are still practised, and the 
method used throws light upon the earlier pagan 
customs. These are of a magioo-erotic nature, 
and, like similar rites among savages, are founded 
on the belief that the ghost can cause fruitfulness, 
or perhaps may incarnate himself in the barren 
woman who performs the rite. The woman sits 
on the stone, or slides down it, or thrusts her head 
or body through a hole in one of the stones of a 
dolmen. Pregnant women do the same to ensure 
an easy delivery, or unmarried girls to procure a 
husband . 4 Similar practices are used in connexion 
with boulders or stones which are not sepulchral, 
and probably these were anterior to the use of 
megalithic monuments. In these cases the rocks 
were believed to be the abode of spirits, or perhaps 
manifestations of the power of the Earth divinity, 
who gave vitality or fniitfulness to those perform¬ 
ing the rites. A small offering was usually left on 
the stone . 9 Such practices may already have been 
used by the Celts, though they neoessarily adapted 
them to existing stones and monuments in the 
lands oonquered by them. Other practices were 
the passing of sick persons three times through a 
holed dolmen or a weather-worn hole in a rock, to 
obtain strength and healing . 9 In other cases a slit 
was made in an oak or ash sapling, through which 
the patient was passed, and the sut was then care¬ 
fully closed and bound. The underlying idea is 
complex. The spirit of tree or stone was expected 
to cause healing, or there was a transference of 
the disease to either, or perhaps there was some 
idea of a new birth with renewed strength to the 
re-born . 1 


Certain magical stones had the power of pro¬ 
ducing rain or wind when turned with appropriate 
rites, or in other cases the water in which stones 
of a fetish kind had been dipped procured healing 
when it was drunk—a method used by St. Columba . 9 
Other magical rites with stones were used in curs¬ 
ing an enemy. 

1 O’Curnr, Manners and Customs qf the Aneisnt Irish, Lon¬ 
don, 1873, IL 203. 

« RCel xv. [1894] 444. 

• Stokes, Lives qf Irish Saints , Oxford, 1890, p. xxriii. 

4 B4renger-F6raud, i. 6290.; T. A. Trollope, A Summer in 
Brittany, London, 1840, IL 229; W. O. Borises, Ths Dolmens qf 
Ireland, do. 1897, Hi. 84L 

0 84bUlot, I. 884 (. 

«B4rsnger-F6raud, i. 629, H. 867. _ . ^ 

7 L'Antkropologie, ir. [Paris, 1898] 88; F. T. Elworthy, The 
Evil Eye, London, 1896. pp. 09,106. __ _ 

0 Adamnan, Vita S. Columbcs, il. 84 ; J. A. MaoOullooh, Ths 
Misty Isis qf Skye, Edinburgh, 1906, p. 249. 
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6 . Celtic saints and magic.—Much of the magic 
of the druids was popularly ascribed to the saints 
who combated them—with this difference, that 
their power was held to come from God. In the 
Lives of Celtic saints we find them opposing droids 
with their own weapons—neutralising their magic, 
controlling the elements, producing rain, rendering 
themselves invisible, producing marvellous supplies 
of food, and causing transformation or contusion 
through their curses. The popular belief in magic 
could not be eradicated, and they who now filled 
the place of the ancient priesthood were freely 
dowered by the people and by their biographers 
with the ancient powers. 

See also Charms and Amulets (Celtic). 

LrmuLTUU.—J. A. MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient 
Cette, Edinburgh, 1011; S. Reinach, Cvltes, mythic, et re¬ 
ligions, Paris, 1906-12, passim. 

J. A MacCulloch. 

MAGIC (Chinese).—Magic in all its forms is a 
subject which has always fascinated the Chinese 
mind. The literature which deals with the theory 
and practice of magic is enormous; and, if much 
of this literature is wearisome to the modern reader 
on account of the childish credulity of its authors 
and the extravagance of their speculations, it is 
nevertheless worthy of more patient scrutiny and 
analysis than it has yet received from anthro¬ 
pologists and students of folklore, or even from 
serious students of Chinese life and character. In 
this article we cannot do more than touch the 
fringe of a subject which derives much of its 
interest from the fact that a belief in magic is still 
a living force in the China of to-day. 

There are many early references to a class of 
sorcerers or witches known as wu. This name is 
often applied to male as well as female witches, 
though the more correct designation of the former 
is chi. The term chi is rarely found outside the 
old books, but the term wu (usually in some such 
combination as wu-p'o, which means 1 witch-wife ’) 
has persisted throughout the ages, and is still in 
common use. In pre-Confucian days the wu held 
a recognised position in the social organization of 
the country. They were entrusted even in the 
courts of kings with certain quasi-sacerdotal func¬ 
tions, and in public ceremonials they had stated 
duties to perform in connexion with divination and 
exorcism. Judging from the somewhat meagre 
accounts which we possess, we may suspect that 
the rites observed by the wu were in many respects 
identical with those practised to this day by the 
shamans of Central Asia and Siberia (see Buriats, 
8hamanism). Their methods included mimetic 
dancing, drum-beating, chanting of mystio form¬ 
ulae, and trance-mediumship, ana their efforts were 
directed towards the foretelling of the future, the 
conjuration of spirits, and (in general) the invoca¬ 
tion of good influences and the expulsion of evil. 
In the course of ages their position gradually 
deteriorated. This was largely the result of the 
rise of Confucian culture, wnicn always aimed at 
reducing every non-Confucian ideal ana practice to 
a position of inferiority ; but it was also due to the 
fact that many of the magical notions and methods 
of the wu fraternity were taken up and systema¬ 
tized by the Taoists. This is one of the reasons 
why the popular Taoism of modern times concerns 
itself with magic and sorcery to an extent which 
seems quite unwarranted by early Taoist philo¬ 
sophy, and why the illiterate village witches and 
fortune-tellers of the present day usually profess 
to act in co-operation with one or more of the 
innumerable Taoist deities, in spite of the fact that 
they are the sole surviving representatives of the 
ancient wu, whose name they still bear. 

There is reason to believe, however, that besides 
the officially-recognized wu there were always 


numerous * free-lance’ witches who carried on a 
lucrative business among the superstitious multi¬ 
tudes, and whose connexion with the State-cult or 
predominant religion of the time was little more 
than nominal. It was probably sorcerers of this 
type that were aimed at in certain anti-witchcraft 
regulations (reminding us of Plato's Laws , xL 933) 
which we find in the Li Ki —the canonical * Book of 
Rites.' 

* Those who gars false reports about spirits, about seasons 
and days, about oonsultings of the tortoise-shell and stalks, so 
as to perplex the multitudes: these were put to death ’ (SBB 
xxvii. 2371A It may be added that the same fate befell 
inventors of 'wonderful oontrivanoes and extraordinary im¬ 
plements,* because such things raised 'doubts among the 
multitude* (ib.). 

But it seems that even the official wu were not 
always free from peril, for the very fact that they 
were supposed to have a mysterious controlling 
power over the forces of nature rendered them 
liable to terrible punishment if those forces seemed 
to be showing hostility to mankind. 

In the year 688 B.O., there was a disastrous drought, and a 
oert&in reigning duke expressed his intention of dealing with 
the situation by burning two persons—an emaciated or deformed 
man and a witch. Evidently this was a familiar practice In such 
emergencies, and the reason why special mention was made of 
it in this particular case was that, owing to the remonstranoes 
of the duke’s minister—who seems to have been far in advanoe 
of his time in his attitude towards popular superstitions—the 
barbarous custom was not carried out. 1 From a similar story 
which refers to the reign of Duke Mu (400-877 b.c.) it appears 
that the practice had been modified to the extent that the witch 
and deformed man were no longer burned alive, but were merely 
exposed to the scorching heat of the sun.* 

One explanation of these customs is that by burn¬ 
ing a deformed or emaciated man, or by exposing 
him to the sun, the pity of the heavenly powers 
would be aroused and ram would be sent to allevi¬ 
ate the wretched man’s sufferings; and that the 
same happy result would follow the burning or 
exposure of a witch, because a witch was a person 
who was able to compel spirits to descend to earth. 
A sounder explanation is oased on the belief in the 
supposed interaction of the principles of yang and 
vin —the male and female, or active ana passive, 
forces, which by their alternating pulsations or 
activities give rise to all natural phenomena. In 
time of drought the yang principle shows excessive 
activity and disturbs the harmony of nature’s pro¬ 
cesses ; steps must be taken, therefore, to redress 
the balance of forces. The intricacies of the yin- 
yang theory are necessarily bewildering to a 
Western reader until he has acquired some know¬ 
ledge of the principles of feng-shui (q.v.) ; but it is 
this pseudo-philosophy—belief in which is slowly 
decaying in China, but is still far from extinct— 
that supplies some of the most important hypo¬ 
theses on which the edifice of Chinese magic has 
been erected. 

No doubt it was only in extremely serious cases 
of drought that the witches were tortured or put 
to death. The regular method of obtaining their 
assistance in rain-making was to send them out, 
under the guidance of their official leader, the 
ssH-um, to perform a ritual dance.* The dancing 
of the witches formed part of the ordinary ritual 
observed on the occasion of the official rain- 
sacrifices; and, if we may judge from similar 
practices in other parts of the world, the dancing 
partook of the nature of mimetic magic. 4 It was 

1 See Tto Ckuan, in Legge’s Chinese Classics, voL v. pfc. i. 
p. 1791. 

* See SBB xxvtL 20L It he* been suspected by oommentators 
that the two stories refer to the same historical Incident. 

* Chou Li (Biot’s tr., ii. 102). 

4 The ceremonial dancing of ancient China was not always 
magical. There were six dances officially reoognised under the 
Chou dynasty, of which only one (the huangfasd anything to 
do with rain-making. Ceremonial dancing is not yet extinct in 
China, for it still forms part of the ritual proceedings at the 
Oonfudan sacrifices. For an interesting account of the ancient 
Chinese danoes see H. A Giles, Adversaria Sinica, Sh a ngh ai, 
1906, p. 119 f. 
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accompanied by music ; and, if there is any truth 
in each ancient legends as that of King Ma (whose 
reign ended in 947 B.C.), we may suspect that 
masio preceded dancing as a means of producing 
rain. We are told that the method adopted by 
that monarch for putting an end to an excessive 
drought was to play magic music on his flute. 

Many of the observances still carried out at the 
popular festivals in China are undoubtedly of a 
magical character, and are intended to regulate 
the rainfall, to expel disease and misfortune, to 
ensure good harvests, and to attract good luck. 
Communal magio of this kind is sometimes official 
in character, as in the case of the spring-welcoming 
ceremonies presided over by the local district- 
magistrates ; but for the most part the rites are 
conducted by the villagers themselves, under the 
guidance of their own dan-committees {hui-thou), 
or headmen. Ceremonies which at one time were 
doubtless carried out with punctilious care and 
with something like religious awe have in many 
cases become mere village games and pastimes of 
which the original significance has been partially 
or wholly lost. Such are the lantern-danoes ana 
stilt-walking of the ohildren of N. China at the 
full moon of the first month of the year. Few 
of those who take part in such merry-makings 
understand that by the skilful manipulation of 
their paper lanterns they are supposed to be help¬ 
ing and encouraging the moon to go successfully 
through her phases; that in getting up before 
dawn on a certain day and oooking a dumpling 
which 4 rises ’ they are assisting nature to stimulate 
the dormant activities of animals and vegetation; 
and that in walking on stilts over ground destined 
to produce a crop of grain they are helping the 
wheat and millet to grow to their full height It 
is perhaps a significant fact (when we remember 
the important part played by women in fertility- 
magio in other parts of the world) that many of 
the men and boys who take part in these festival- 
oeremonies are clothed for the occasion in women's 
garments. 

Magical notions are also traceable in numerous 
simple acts which practically every family performs 
with a view to the well-being of its own members. 
Such are the hanging of certain plants above the 
doorway on certain days, the entwining of red 
threads in the queues of children to protect them 
from the demons of disease, and the affixing of 
pieces of scarlet doth to the scrub-oak bushes 
to ensure the protection of the shrubs and the 
silkworms against hurtful insects and noxious 
influences. At the New Year it is customary to 
oover the outsides of doors and windows with 
paper scrolls containing sage mottoes, quotations 
from classical and other literature, and words 
expressive of virtuous aims or suggestive of ma¬ 
terial prosperity. These scrolls may fairly be 
regarded as magic charms which will not only 
prevent evil from entering the house, but will 
attract the influences which make for good fortune 
and happiness. Many of the usages connected 
with death and burial, the ceremonial summoning 
of anoestral spirits, and the tabuing of personcu 
names are also essentially magical, thongh their 
intimate connexion with religious beliefs and ob¬ 
servances makes it difficult to decide where magio 
ends and religion begins. 

In China, as elsewhere, magio arts are practised 
for private and personal as well as for public and 
family purposes, and many persons who know of 
no normal method whereby they may bring about 
the fulfilment of their desires are glad to seek the 
aid of magicians and witches. The witches of 
China have had many illustrious clients. One of 
them was the T’ang emperor HsUan Tsung, who 
ordered certain Taoist necromanoers to summon 


a certain Tillage approached one of the 
a petition in which they co m pla in ed that 
l been practising magio with disastrous 


before him the shade of his dead consort, the 
beautiful Yang Kuei-feL Very similar stories are 
told of the emperor Wu of the Han dynasty and 
the emperor Hslao-Wu of the earlier Sung dynasty. 
As for the self-styled 4 First Emperor,' who reigned 
in the 3rd oent. B.C., the assi st ance of witches and 
necromancers in his case was unnec e s sary , for he— 
like the king Solomon of Muhammadan legend 
—was himself a king of magicians . 1 Returning to 
more recent times, we find that the great empress 
dowager, who died in 1908, put implicit faith for a 
time m the magical attainments of the 4 Boxers ’; 
and, though the 4 Sacred Edict* of the emperor 
K'ang-hsi bids men abjure all kinds of heterodox 
teachings and practices, among which the arts of 
magio are included, and though in quite reoent 
years proclamations have been issued warning the 
people not to allow themselves to be deluded by 
witches and soothsayers, it is beyond auestion that 
a belief in the reality of magic is by no means 
confined to the ignorant peasantry. 

The official attitude towards 4 black magic * (to 
use the convenient Western term) is clearly de¬ 
monstrated in the anti-witchcraft clauses of the 
Penal Code of the late Manchu dynasty. The 
punishments inflicted on persons convicted of this 
crime were extremely severe, though it is only fair 
to add (in the words of a scholarly student of the 
subjeot) that 4 the pages of Chinese history have 
never been stained by such a mad epidemic of 
witch-killing as diagramed Europe and America in 
the seventeenth century .* 1 

As recently as the summer of 1914 an alleged 
case of 4 black magio 1 occurred in the territory of 
Wei-hal-wei, at present administered by Great 
Britain. 

The inhabitants of l 
B ritish Courts with a i 

a fellow-villaser had Nm hi Drsctisixur mask) 1 
remits to their little community. It wae elated that he had 
quarrelled with the village headman, and had foretold the 
headman’s death. ’And sure enough/ they said, 'the head¬ 
man died, though there was nothing whatever the matter with 
him.’ Two or three other enemies of the accused eubeequentiy 
died in the eame mysterious way; and. to crown alL a villager, 
on going to the ahrine of the guardian-spirit of the village, 
discovered there a slip of paper on whloh were written, in 
the aooused’8 handwriting, the namee of various people with 
whom he was known to be on bad terms. This discovery 
created a panic among the villagers, who took it for granted 
that the Uet comprised the namee of all thoee unfortunate 
persons whom the wizard had condemned to a speedy death. 
They therefore seised him and brought him before the writer of 
this article, who in his magisterial capacity had to perform the 
somewhat delioate task of differentiating between reel and 
imaginary wrong! and grievances. 

From the point of view of the student of magic, 
the special interest of this particular case centres 
in the unexpected part played by the tutelary 
deity of the village. Here, it would appear, we 
have an instructive example of the intermingling 
of religion and magic, ana the junction seems to 
have been brought about in this way. One of 
the principal functions of the fu-ti, or village 
deity, is to receive the spirits of the newly dead 
and to act as their spiritual friend and guardian. 1 
Each village has its own little shrine dedicated 
to the local deity, and this shrine usually stands 
by the roadside a short distance outside the village. 
When a villager dies, the members of his family 
go in procession to the t'u-ti shrine to make a 
formal announcement of the death, in order that 
the deity may make arrangements for the proper 
reception of the dead man’s spirit. Now, at first 
sight, there seems to be no obvious reason why an 

l Pot some of the etoriee of his magical exploits, whioh tnoloded 
the transfixing of the sun with a needle u order that uninter¬ 
rupted daylight might be secured for the building of the Great 
WaO, eee K. F. Johnston, Lion and Dragon in Xorthim China, 
London. 1910, p. 20 f. 

* E. T. Williams, in a paper on • Witchcraft hi the Ohfneee 
Penal Code/ JRAS (North China Branch) xxrviiL [1907] 96. 

* For a full discussion of the fw-tf and his functions eee 
Johnston, p. 871L 
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expert in black magic who wishes to bring about 
the death of his enemies should expect the t'u-ti 
—who is regarded as friendly to men and in¬ 
terested in tneir welfare—to give him help and 
countenance in carr ying out his nefarious designs 
against their lives. What, then, is the magician’s 
object in placing a list of the names of his intended 
victims on the little stone altar of the village 
t'u-ti ? The theory seems to be that, when the 
fu-ti perceives the list of names, he will assume 
that the persons bearing those names are already 
dead, ana will make preparations in the under 
world for the reception of their souls. These 
preparations will act with a powerful attractive 
force upon the souls concerned, and will create 
in them an irresistible inclination to sever their 
connexion with their respective bodies. The non¬ 
arrival in the under world of the spirits of persons 
whose death had already been announced in a 
formal manner would cause bewilderment to the 
well-meaning t'u-ti, and might perhaps arouse his 
wrath; and, as it is strongly advisable, in the 
interests of the community in general, to ‘save 
the face* of the t'u-ti and maintain friendly re¬ 
lations with Mm, the only reasonable course for 
the spirits in question to adopt is to bow to the 
inevitable and acquiesoe in the premature loss of 
their physical bodies. 

Magical and semi-religious theories of this kind 
are hardly likely to find Western parallels; but 
many of the ordinary magical practices of the 
Chinese are strikingly similar to some of those 
forms of sympathetic and mimetio magio with 
which we are familiar in Europe. 

The great artist Ku K'ai-chih (4th cent, of our era), one of 
whose paintings is among the most treasured artistic pomes 
rioos of the British Museum, wss himself a graduate in magio. 
When Mourned by the girl whom he loved, he drew her portrait, 
and in the place where the heart should be he stuok a thorn. 
Thereupon the girl, who knew nothing of the portrait and the 
thorn, began to suffer pain in the region of the heart, and next 
time her lover paid his addresses to her she did not soorn him. 
The artist then withdrew the thorn from the portrait, and, 
tfcooch the pain in the damseft heart promptly disappeared, her 
love for him remained. 

That many of the poets and artists of China 
have been credited with a knowledge of magic 
is no matter for surprise when we know how 
frequently their passionate love of wild nature 
brought them into contact with the BuddMst 
and Taoist saints and hermits, whose favourite 
dwelling-places have always been the caves and 
forests and ravines of the mysterious mountains. 
These mountain-dwelling ascetics have been for 
ages regarded as the discoverers and guardians of 
occult secrets of various kinds, and, though their 
disciples and biographers endowed them with 
faculties which they never possessed and wMch 
the best of them never pretended to possess, it is 
highly probable that there were some who, in the 
ooturse of their own heart-searohin gs and their 
solitary communings with nature, not only made 
valuable discoveries as to the properties of plants 
and herbs, but were also successful pioneers in 
various untrodden fields of psychology and mys¬ 
ticism. To some extent, at least, the popular 
belief in their supernormal capacities and attain¬ 
ments was justified. 

When Buddhism first came to China, and for 
some oentnries afterwards, the relations between 
Buddhists and Taoists were often strained to 
breaking point. The victories of the Buddhists— 
if we may credit the Buddhist historians and 
biographers—were often brought about by mir¬ 
aculous occurrences wMch non-Buddhists would 
perhaps describe as magio if not as mere oon- 
juring tricks. It is difficult, perhaps, in some 
eases, to draw a distinction between miracles and 
magic. A miracle, as E. 8. Hartland remarks, is 
‘legitimate magio,' while magic is ‘a forbidden 


miracle.' 1 However this may be, many of the 
marvellous doings attributed to Buddhist monks 
and hermits bear a close resemblance to those re¬ 
corded of Christian saints. But we know from 
the earliest Buddhist scriptures that the brethren 
were not enoouraged to perform miracles, and it 
was oertainly not by the help of miracles or of 
magio that the Buddhists achieved their most sub¬ 
stantial successes in China. The Taoists, however, 
did not scruple to ally themselves with various 
forms of magio and sorcery, and it is their fatal 
readiness to meet the popular demand for signs 
and wonders that is largely answerable for their 
present degeneration (see Taoism). 

If we had space to deal with matters of detail, 
it would be necessary to describe the various 
magical uses made of plants and animals and also 
of manufactured articles such as metal mirrors 
and weapons. An authority has stated (see 
EBr u xviiL 577) that magio mirrors are men¬ 
tioned in Chinese literature of the 9th cent.; but 
they are mentioned and their uses fully described 
much earlier than that. The curious book known 
as Poo F'o-tzti, wMch was written by the famous 
wizard Ko Hung in the 4th cent. of our era, 
contains full accounts of how to detect the pre¬ 
sence of evil spirits and other dangerous beings 
by the use of magic mirrors. The belief once 
prevalent in the British Isles that a witch oould 
turn herself into a hare is paralleled by the Far 
Eastern belief (still extremely common in China) 
that demon-witches can assume the form of foxes 
and other beasts.* A book could be filled with 
the magical notions and theories which in China 
are based on the habits and peculiarities of animals. 
Even insects are not exempt from the neoessity of 
making a contribution to the treasury of magical 
lore. There is in China a destructive little insect 
known to Europeans as the silver-fish (Lepitma 
saccharina), which is a most unwelcome visitor to 
libraries. It is believed that, if one of these 
insects gets into a Taoist classic and eats the two 
characters shin-hsien (‘spiritual-immortal'), its 
silvery body will become five-coloured. If the 
coloured insect be subsequently caught and eaten, 
the man who eats it will have the happiness of 
attaining the goal of Taoist ambition—he will 
overcome death and develop into a spiritual being. 
As to trees, plants, and herbs, large numbers are 
believed to possess some magical property or to 
be adaptable to magical uses. The cypress, pine, 
and similar trees are supposed to be conducive to 
immortality, and, when we learn that a noted 
hermit was in the habit of sleeping on a bed of 

S ine-needles, we may be sure that this was not 
one merely as a means of mortifying the flesh.* 
The willow is much used as a rain-charm. In 
times of drought in Shansi and neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces adults and children may be seen going about 
with willow-wreaths on their heads. The peach- 
tree is famous for its magical properties, and for 
this reason peach-twigs and peach-blossom are fre¬ 
quently mentioned in Chinese fairy-lore. The use 
of peach wood for the exorcism of evil spirits is very 
ancient, for the brandishing of peach-wands was 
part of the recognized procedure of the professional 
i ou at royal courts under the Chou kings and 
probably at a much earlier date. 

That large and important subdivision of Chinese 
magic which oonoerns itself with charms and 
amulets and divination is dealt with elsewhere 
(see Literature below). Here it must suffioe to 
mention that the principal purveyor of charms is 


i Ritual and BoUqf, London, 1914, p. 81. 

* For ft full dtooMrion of *11 forms of soanthropj sss do 
Groot, RsUgiout 8yot*m qf China, tv. 166 L; om ftlso sri. 
Lyoamtoofy. 

* See Johnston, Buddhist China, London, 1918. p. 846, and 
Lion and Dragon in Northom China, pp. 988 L, 876-884. 
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the * Celestial Master* — usually described by 
Europeans as * the Taoist j>ope ’—who lives among 
the Dragon-Tiger Mountains in the province of 
KiangsL The practice of divination is also 
largely in the hands of Taoist specialists and 
wu-p'o; but Confucianism has always had under 
its patronage the complex systems of divination 
which are based on that abstruse classic the I King, 
or ( Book of Changes’ (SBE xvi). There is a 
grass known as shih-tfao which grows on the grave 
of Confucius and is carefully gathered and put up 
into packets. The stiff dried stalks of this plant 
are believed to retain some of the ling, or spiritual 
efficacy, which lies latent in the sacred soil, and 
they are or were highly valued for divining pur¬ 
poses. During recent years a very interesting 
discovery of ‘oracle bones’ and tortoise-shell frag¬ 
ments was made in the province of Honan. They 
are believed (mainly on the evidence of the archaic 
script) to belong to the 12th cent. B.O., though 
certain authorities assign some of them to a some¬ 
what later period. An inspection of these frag¬ 
ments throws a most welcome light on the classical 
and post-classical references to the ancient methods 
of ‘fortune-telling .’ 1 

Divination by the tortoise-shell and by the dried stalks of 
certain plants ‘were the methods by which the undent sage 
kings made the people believe in seasons and days, revere 
spiritual beings, stand in awe of their laws and ordain; the 
methods (also) by which they made them determine their per¬ 
plexities and settle their misgivings' (Li Ki, l L ft. 87 \$BB 
xxvii. 94£. 

The forms of magio which are or were popularly 
supposed to be associated with astrology and palm¬ 
istry, and with automatic writing, telepathy, 
olauvoy&a^, and ‘ possession ’ by gods or demons, 
are all familiar to the people of China; and there 
is good reason to believe that any society for 
‘ psychic research ’ which showed itself enterpris¬ 
ing enough to oonduot some patient investigations 
on Chinese Boil would be rewarded by interesting 
and perhaps valuable results. 

LrrmuTUM.—The subject of magic and allied topics Is ex¬ 
haustively dealt with in J. J. M. do Greet, The Religious 
8yetem of China, Leyden, 1892ff.,eep. vole. v. and vL B. Blot’s 
Fr. tr. of the Chou Li (Le Teheou-LL Paris, 1861) should be 
consulted for information regarding the official standing and 
functions of the im* (see evp. iL 76-IfMX There are many refer¬ 
ence to sorcery and iiinfic-wmc of them shrewdly critic*]— 
In Wang; Ch'ung, Iuta fling, an Eng. tr, of which (by A. 
Furkc) hM *m.eared in two parts fpt. L» London, 1907 \ pt» it, 
Berlin, l&U). In J. Leggc, Chints* Hongkong, 

1841-72, ami SBE rvL [la*?], xxviL {1*S5] W xjcriil. [lSSfil xxxsr. 
11891b Ergheti readers will And at! the references 

to magic which occur In the canonical literature mentioned la 
the above article, Student* at the subject will also do well to 
consult, H. Dor*, Rectwrchte tur let superstition* en China, 
Sh*ugh*i, 1911 (VarUtd v no, 32X sod L, Wiegcr, 

Folklore chinoit Paris, 190(1. From a more popular 

point of view the subject of Ohio*** ma^ic ha* been d«alt with 
in N. U- Dennys, Fvlktore qf China* London, 1874, and F, H. 
Balfour, Lttwe* from my Cainaw Sorapbovk* do. 18S7. Inter¬ 
ring sidelights o u popular notion* of magic can be gathered 
from the collection of stories known as the Liao Chai, tr. H. 
A. Giles, under th* tills of Strang* Storit* from a Chine #« 
Studio* London, JS$0, new ed,, Shanghai, 1908. The Chinese 
literature dealing with the subject from eveiy conceivable 
point of view is voluminous, and hitherto only fragments of 
it have been translated. Good Chinese bibliograpbiW will b* 
found In the works of do Groot, Itord, and Wiegtr referred to. 

See also artt. Duora and Spmrre (Chiiie«eX OfliitMa l$t> 
Akolkth (Buddhist). Dmsanojr (BuddhistX Fx»G-Sutri t Fbsti- 
valh A?fo Fasts (ChinessX Calendar (Chinese), Fa stuns 
(C hine^X OOMSitmioN with thk Lxad (Chi neat). Qqxhuatos 
wrrg DtiTt (Chinese). R. Jt m JoHNSTOK. 

MAGIC (Egyptian).—!. The Egyptian view of 


analytic than they actually were, they might, from 
their own point of view, have described all their 
actions as either ordinary or magical. By ordinary 
actions would have been understood all those simple 
ways of coping with inanimate things and living 
beings which were suggested by habit, mother wit, 
'See, e.g., various passages in the / King , Shu King , Li Ki, 
and Chou Li, A recent account of the new discovery is to be 
found in J&AB (North China Branch) xlv. [1914] 66 f. 


or acquired skill. But, when inanimate matter 
proved recalcitrant, and living creatures were un¬ 
moved by requests, prayers, commands, promises, 
or threats, there still remained, in their opinion, 
a method of achieving their ends by means of an 
art that they called hike* (Coptic £IK). There is 
direet traditional authority for translating this 
very ancient term by the English word ‘magic’ 
(ftayefav, payiai, Ac 8 # * ll ), and the examination of 
the hieroglyphic and hieratic examples of its use 
proves it to correspond fairly well to what we 
understand by ‘magical power.’ Wherever my¬ 
sterious, miraculous knowledge was required to 


effect a purpose, that was hike ?; hike* was some¬ 
thing different from the techniques and practices 
of everyday life, ainoe it postulated special powers 
in its user, and always made a greater or less 
demand upon faith. 

2 . Magic and religion.—For our traditional 
Western thought magio and religion are always 
more or lees consciously contrasted with one another, 
whenoe students have often unwarrantably assumed 
that the two are radically heterogeneous, and that 
they represent successive strata in the mental 
development of mankind. Some investigators argue 
that magio is the earlier and ruder product (e.g., 
Fraser), while others (e.a., Erman) hold it to be a 
debased corruption of the nobler phenomenon of 
religion. So far as Egypt is ooncemed, there 
cannot be the slightest aoubt that hike* was part 
and parcel of the same Weltanschauung as created 
the religion which it deeply interpenetrated. Before 
defining ‘magic* and ‘religion* for Egyptological 
purposes—and we must insist on our right to name 
our own definitions within the limits prescribed by 
the current, untechnical meaning of these terms— 
it will be profitable to make a rapid survey of the 
facts to be distributed between the two provinces. 

It la with active relations that we are here concerned, and 
with doctrines only in eo tar ae they are involved in the same. 
There are three olsneee of being that are affected, namely the 
living, the dead, and the gods. Perhape the moet remarkable 
characteristic of the Egyptians* view of the universe is the 
thoroughgoing and impartial logio with which they drew the 
ooosequenoee of their belief that the gods and the dead were 
beings of like nature with themselves, subject to human 
appetites and needs, and amenable to the same methods of 
persuasion or compulsion. Henoe the principal duty of the 
priests was to keep those whom they served provided with food 
and drink, and to maintain their booses in good order; the 
analogy with the do mestic services demanded by the living was 
fully conscious, for the priests of the gods and the dead were 
called ‘the servants of the cod 1 (frm-ntr) and * the servants of 
the departed spirit’ (bm-A? respectively, even as the temple 
was oaued * the house of the god 1 (A*4 ntr) and the tomb (or an 
essential portion of it) * the house of the departed spirit’(b'-t t'). 
Again, the Egyptians oould seek help of their gods and dead in 
the same naive and unsophisticated way aeons man sought help 
of anoth e r -e .g., by prayer, by questioning (asking for an oracle), 
and by writing fatten (for letters to the dead, see art Lira and 
Dbath [Egyptian], 1 9 ). But In their own everyday life, ae seen 
above (§ xX the Egyptians resorted, when ell else failed, to 
mysterious, uncanny arts (hits') to achieve various difficult 
aims: the method employed was not simply coercion, but 
ooerofton of an abnormal and special kind. It would have 
been strange if the practice of frtts* had been restricted to the 
narrow dime of the living, when the living shared with the 
gods and the dead all their other modes of intercourse. In 
point of fact, it was bits' more than anything else that welded 
together the seen and the unseen worlds. The self-protective 
rites of the living, ae we shall have abundant occasion to see, 
are full of trafficking with the gods and the dead. But the 
gods and the dead themselves had a use for the miraculous 
power called bits*; Thflth and Isis were famous adepts of the 
art (below, f 10 X and in a demotic story the dead priest 
Neneferkaptah deeply resents the attempt to rob him of a book 
of incantations that had been buried with him in hie tomb 
(F. LL Griffith, Storm of the High Prieete qf Memphie, Oxford, 


i drink, ai 
logy with 


and to maintain their 1 


1900, p. 80 LX Nothing oould bettor prove the wide range of 
bits' than to observe its transference from secular to funerary 
or divine employments and vioe vena. In the Pyramid Texts 
and the Booh of the Dead* compilations intended to ensure the 
well-being of the departed, one may often oome across spells 
that most originally have been composed for earthly use— 
spells directed against the bites of anakes (e.g., Die attdgyp. 
Pyramidentexte » ed. K. Sethe, Lei pdf, 1906, If 246, 247) or of 
crocodiles (e.g., Booh of the Dead, tr. E» A. W. Budge, L o n don , 
1908, ohs. xxxi., xxxiL), for example; even erotic charms may 
be found inscribed on coffins (of. H. Schack-Schaaksnbuxg, 
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Xwmmmftocft, Ldprfg, 1903. _ 

Book of Overt hr owing Apophte (Badge. Egyptian H\ 
Papyri, London, 1910) was a liturgy intended for daily recitation 
in the temple of Amen-ri* at Thebee, Apophis being the mythical 
make that wu eappoeed to be the eternal foe ox the eon-god 
BS*; the robrioe of this book nevertheless declare that it will 
prove of the greateet advantage to the private individual who 
red tee it in the presence of the god. It may be added that the 
word Mfes* is quite common In all parte of the Bookqf the Dead, 
ae well ee in such temple rituals as the Book qf Overthrowing 
Apophie just mentioned. 

n may therefore be taken as proved that (ffce* was as Intimately 
associated with the presumed existence of the gods and the 
dead ae it was with the real existence of the living. But, 
farther than this, a greater or less element of ♦tt*’ may have 
been inherent in all the dealings between men on the one side 
and the gods and the dead on the other. The two last classes 
of being were, after all, creatures of a world apart, elusive in 
their nature and hard to reach by ordinary, matter-of-fact 
means. The very idea of their existence puts a strain upon 
the imagination, and for this reason set forms of words, 
indicative of an effort to break down mystical barriers, had to 
aooompany even such simple deeds of homage as the presentation 
of food-offerings. In other terms, the gods and the dead could 
hardly be approached save by the medium of what is known as 
'ritual,* ana the attribute which distinguishes ritual from 
ordinary performances may have been just that attribute which 
the Egyptians called &ur. The point is not susoeptible of 
absolute proof, tor it was naturally only in the more extreme 
eases, where the sense of mystery and miracle-working had to 
be emphasised, that the term Aiks* was actually applied; but 
the view that fifes* underlies all ritual is favoured oy the dose 
resemblance between the divine and funerary rites, on the one 
hand, and the rites performed for human benefit (self-protective 
and similar rites), on the other. The formula of the Book of 
the Dead differ neither in form nor in subet&noe from the 
Incantations which the Egyptians used to heal their own 
maladies; and the same general similarity also runs through 
the daily liturgies of the temples and the tombs (see A. Moret, 
Le Rituel du mdte divin jowrnalier on Egypt*, Paris, 1902). 

From the Egyptian point of view we may say 
that there was no such thing as 'religion’; there 
was only hike 9 , the nearest English equivalent of 
which is 'magical power.’ The universe being 
populated by three homogeneous groups of beings— 
the gods, the dead, and living human persons—their 
actions, whether within a single group or as between 
one group and another, were either ordinary or 
uncanny ( hike *). But the gods and the dead were 
somewhat uncanny themselves, so that all dealings 
with them or performed by them were more or 
less hike*. It was only when men treated them 
ordinarily, and as man to man, that this quality of 
hike 1 was reduced to a minimum, as in the case of 
spontaneous prayer and the letters to the dead— 
in fact, just in those rare instances where the 
solemn phraseology of ritual was avoided. 

3 . Magic defined for Egyptological purposes as 
pnvmta religio.—We shall hardly be able to avoid 
rendering /fikd in English by the words ' magio * 
or ' magical power ’; but, if toe Egyptian concep¬ 
tion of hiker be taken as the criterion of what is 
magical and what is not, we shall have little or no 
use for the word 'religion,’ and a multitude of 
facts which the common parlance would more 
naturally describe as 'religious’ will fall under 
the head of 'magic.’ It is advisable, therefore, 
in defining 'magio’ for Egyptological purposes, to 
strike a compromise between the Egyptian con¬ 
notation of fyike* and the English connotation of 
'magic.’ Taking our cue from the former, we 
shall restrict the sense of ' magic ’ to those actions 
whioh clearly have the implications of mystery 
and the miraculous; at the same time we shall 
attempt to maintain the distinction between magic 
and religion, or, rather, between magio and other 
kinds of religions acts. It is folly m accordance 
with the practioe of Egyptologists, instinctively 
adopted but inconsistently carried out, to contrast 
'magio’ with the ‘cult of the dead’ and the ‘cult 
of the gods,’ as referring exclusively to those rites 
whioh deliberately and in the first instance aimed 
at the advantage of living human beings, the cults 
of the dead ana of the gods being in this division 
implicitly classed together as 4 religion.’ Magical 
actions may therefore, for our purposes, be denned 
as those actions whioh men performed for their 


own benefit or for the benefit of other living men, 
and whioh demanded certain miraculous powers 
for their performance. Warning must be given 
against two misoonoeptions: in the first place, it 
must be clearly understood that the gods and the 
dead may, as indeed they usually do, enter into 
the dramatis persona of the magical rite: the 
principle of division is not de quibus but cut bono ; 
m the second place, magio as thus defined did not 
differ essentially in its mechanism from the cults 
of the dead and of the gods, nor was it necessarily 
regarded with feelings of moral reprobation. 

For a similar definition see A. H. Gardiner, * Notes on Egyp¬ 
tian Magio,* in Trane. Third Internal. Congr. HisUReL, 
Oxford, 1906. i. 206-810. Erman (Igyptiechs Religion?, Berlin, 
1909), though forming a retry different estimate of magio from 
that here adopted, accepts the same tripartite division of the 
active aspect of religion into Qfittorkuttue , Totenkultue , and 
Zauberei. Magio as thus defined has a whole native literature 
of its own: various hieratto papyri in Leyden, Turin, London, 
Berlin, Cairo, Borne, Vienna, ana elsewhere, mostly dating from 
the New Kingdom; several similar papyri of the Middle King¬ 
dom, in the fiamesseum find of 1890, still unpublished and m 
the writer’s hands; numerous ostraca in various collections. 
Besides these must be named the medioo-magioal papyri (see 
art. Disusa aid Muiara [Egyptian]), and the so-called Ctppi 
qf Home, of whioh the type is the MetUmieh Stele (ed. W. 
Golenisoheff, Leipsig, 1877). 

The abstract concept of hike 9 is onoe or twice 
fonnd deified, apparently in something like the 
restricted meaning assigned to ‘ magic* in this 
section. Two physicians of the Old Kingdom bear, 
besides the honorifio title 'priest of Horus in 
Hundred-town,’ also that of ' priest of Qlke* ’ (A. 
Marietta, Les Mastabas de Vancxen empire, Paris, 
1889. p. 96 5 R. Lepsius, Denkmdler, Berlin, 1849- 
68 , iL 91a). 

The deified oonoept of £ike* Is figured in the form of a man in 
some sculptures of tne Vtb dyn. (L. Borohardt, Dae Qrabdenkmal 
dee KOnige Sahure', Leipsig, 1918, IL pL 20X and is of occasional 
occurrence also in the texts (ib. p. 99). A funerary incantation 
whereby it wae sought to confer upon the deceased the powers 
of feEke* himself has recently come to li ght (P. Lacan, Textee 
religieua, Paris, 1910, no. lxxviii.); here IjOke* is described ae 
a creation of the sun-god in primordial times, when ss yet 
nothing else existed. 

4 . The purposes of magic. —In theory the 
domain of magio was as wide as men’s desires 
themselves, magical art supplying all those things 
that were not procurable by simpler means. Our 
existing materials, which illustrate only a limited 
number of purposes, are probably very one-sided. 
The Egyptians oelieved. or feigned to believe, that 
their wizards could work all kmds of wonders; in 
a late tale a charm is made to bring the viceroy 
of Ethiopia up to Egypt, to the place where 
Pharaoh dwells, where he is to be beaten with five 
hundred blows of the stick, and returned to the 
land of Ethiopia again, 'all in six hours thither’ 
(Griffith, Stories of \he High Priests , p. 69). It is 
said to have been related at the court of Cheops 
how one magician fashioned a crocodile of wax 
that devoured an adulterer, how another parted the 
waters of a lake into which a jewel had accident- 
cdly fallen, and how a third cat off a goose’s head 
and replaced it in a twinkling (Erman, Die Mdrchen 
des Papyrus Westcar, Berlin, 1891, L 8 f.). The 
magical contest of Moses with Jaimes and Jambres 
(Ex 7®* 1 *, 2 Ti 3®) is thus quite Egyptian in spirit. 
Passing from such fabulous reports to practical 
magic, we may classify the attested uses under 
a comparatively small number of heads: 

L D-KFAysrvx.—How important this dan wu may be judged 
from the fact that in a general panegyric of God as creator Ha 
la said to have 'made magical spells for men for defence against 
thinga that happened' (Pap. Petersburg 1116 A [ed. Golenisoheff, 

? G) > 5?ir^Ayfa<rf^l^To 6 avert death, W. Pleyte and P. Bos*, 
Papyrus de Turin, Leyden, 1869-76, pL 120 f.; W. M. P. Petrie, 
Qixeh and Rtfeh, London, 1907, pC 17c; against scorpions. 
Pap. Turin, 184; Pop- Leyden SAP; again* lions, hyenas, 
ana'all long-tailed animals that eat flesh and drink blood/ Le 
Papyrue magique Harris (a d. F. J. Ohabas, ChAlon-aur-SaCn©. 
1861; also Budge, Egyptian Hieratie Papyri), verso B ; again* 
crocodiles and other dangers of the river, such as drowning, 
ib. recto; again* snakes, L. Stern, Papyrus Bbers, Leipsig, 
1875, pL 97.17. 
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(2) Pnn>mtlm. ~ 4 To prevent a woman from_ 

Rameeeeum medieal, unpublished; 4 to provost rota from 
▼ourinp the grain in a bain/ Ebers, 96.8. 

(*) wunter-ctornu.— 4 To lay a spell (fc'sD on him whom one 
fears/ Louore, Hior. Ostr. 894, no. 1; 4 to Danish inagio from 
tha body'(proscription of drugs), Ebon, 84. 2, 7,10; against a 
complaint named f tho artifloo of spoils,' flirt, 88.18. A book 
containing ‘formal* for repelling the evil eye* (ciSP'BlON I 
oL also Pap. Anast. iiL &. 4) wu preserred In the Library of 
Edtu (ZX iL (18711 **)■ 

(4) to cure scorploa-atingv, Pap, Turin, 81 
+77 j headache, |m Leyds n 04 8, verso 2. 9; bams, JzUri, 69. 
S, 8 ; Pap, Leyden 565, recto 8 . It to we pain, Ebert, JO. 80 
For the relatione of magic and medietas see below, # 8 , 

(5) PiychotogicaL — 1 A book for repelling fear which comes to 
befall a man by night or day, from front orbehind/ Pap. Leyden 
345, recto 2. 1. 

It PJiO£iVCTrrE,~(i) QbtMrte .—To facilitate birth, Ennan, 
Zaubertprilchi fiir Mutter tmd Kind, Berlin, 1SG1, pL b.S, 6.8; 

a whom 
> keep a 


(2) H eathcr-chanm .— 1 Thou limit perform_ 

when a storm rages in the east of heaven, or when R 6 * sets in 
the West, to prevent etorm-olonds in the east of heaven. . . . 
Thou shalt perform these ceremonies many timw against bad 
weather, that the son may shine, and Apophis be overthrown in 
truth' (Boot of Overthrowing Apophis, & 14 LX 

( 8 ) Lote-eharme. — k spell to secure sexual enjoyment, 
secondarily used for funerary purposes, has been alluded to in 
f a. Erode charms must have been frequent, but those that 
are known are of late date; in demotic, see F. LL Griffith and 
H. Thompson, Demode Magical Papyrus, London. 1904, p. 14; 
in Greek, 0. Wessely, Grieokisehe fauberpapyrus, Visnna, 1888, 
lines 298 f. and 1877 f. 

. (4) General 4 He who red tee this book is blessed every day; 
he hangers not, thirsts not, lacks not clothes, and is not melan¬ 
choly* He does not enter into the law-court, nor does Judg¬ 
ment go forth against him. But rf he enters the law-court, be 
goes forth vindicated, praise being given to him like a god. 
Nor does his popularity depart from him * (Pap, Leyden 547, 12 . 
10 - 12 ), 

iii- PROGNOSTIC.—Many oases that Call under this head are 
on the border-line between magio and the techniques of ordinary 

(1) Obstetric.— To know whether a ohlld will Hve l Eter», 97 . 
18; to know whether a woman will give birth, W. wreaswski, 
Medisiniecher Papyrus dee Berliner Museums, Leipzig, 1909. 
verso L 8 . 7,9, etc. 

(2) Divination. —A number of magical modes of divination 
are detailed in the \ Demotic Magical Papyrus, ed. Griffith- 
Thompson (see p. 14), but these instances do not seem to be of 
ancient origin. Oracle-seeking dose not come under the bead 
of magio, as here defined. 

K thsaying.— In the tale of Unamfin (RTAP xxl. [1899] 
is related a case of a young man being 4 seised by the 
god' and giving a solemn warning while in this oondition. 

(4) Prophecy may perhaps be brought within the sphere of 
magio, as it postulates supernatural power in its human mouth¬ 
piece. and usually involves the welfare of human beings. There 
is only one very anoient book of predictive prophecies, in a 
SfSEso^^Y^Suj^jfx 3, Gart * in8r ' Journal of Egyptian 

There seems to be no Pharaonio evidenoe for horoscopes, 
ordeals, and other forms of prognostic magio. 

iv. Malevolent .— See neon section. Gaming and oaths 
(conditional self-curses) are magical in quality, but cannot be 
dealt with in this article. 

5 * Mafic and law.—The Egyptians themselves 
seem to have made no distinction between * black 
magic* and * white magic,* bnt, when magical 
arts were need for wicked purposes and to injure 
others, they naturally came within the category 
of legal ofienoee. 

Thus papyri of the XIXth dyn. (Lee Papyrus Lee et RoMn, 
published by T. Devtria, (Euvres et fragments [BxbliothSgue 
igyptoiogiqve, v.], Paris, 1897,1L 97 ff.) record the oase of two 
barem-oonspirators, one of whom 4 made magical writings to 
lead astray and work misohlef, and made certain gods of wax 
and certain medicines to weaken the limbs of men/ while the 
other procured 1 writings for giving him—if tearfuln ess and 
majesty,' and made 4 men of wax and writings in order that 
they might be introduced into the harem ... so as to lead 
astray the one faction and to as to bewitch the rest* Both 
these criminals were condemned to death. 

6 . The magical rite.—A characteristic example 
of a magical spell, translated in extenso from the 
original, will give a truer impression of the 
methods of Egyptian magic thuw any amount of 
mere description. 

4 Flow out, thou poison, oome forth upon the ground. Horns 
oonjures thee, he outs thee off, bespits Owe out, and thou risest 
not up bat fallsst down. Thou art weak and not strong, a 
00 ward and dost not fight, blind and dost not see. Thouliftest 
not thy faoe. Thou art turned back and flndest not thy way. 
Thou mournest and dost not rejoioe. Thou creepest away and 
dost not appear. So speaketh Horns, efficacious of magic I 


The poison which was rejoicing, the hearts of multitudes grieve 
for it; Horns has slain it by ms magic. He who mourned ia in 
joy. Stand up, thou who wist prostrate, Home has r es t ore d 
thee to life. He who came as one carried is gone forth of him¬ 
self; Horns has overcome his bites. All men, when they behold 
Bt*. praise the eon of Osiris. Torn back, thou snake, oonjured 
is tny poison which was in any limb of N the son of M. Behold, 
the magio of Horns Is powerful against that, flow out, thou 
poison, oome forth upon the ground. 

To bs recited over a hawk with the twe feathers <m ft s head, 
being made qf isy-wood and painted. Open its mouth and ofsr 
to it bread and bear and ineenee. Place it on the face of one 
su,feting from the bite af any snake and recite from beginning 
to end. It wiU repel the poison. A suo eo e& u specific * (Pap. 
Turin, 12L1-8- Mettemiek Stele, MX 

7 . Analysis of the magical rite. —Except in 
eertain border-line cases (prognostics, medical 
treatment, etc.), the magical rite 1 b always two¬ 
fold and comprises ( 1 ) an oral rite, consisting of 
certain words to be recited, and ( 2 ) a manual 
rite, consisting of certain actions to be performed. 
These two portions must be discussed in detail. 

(1) The oral rtfs.—The task that lay before the 
magician usually involved a struggle with some 
difficulty, whioh might oon»m|uentfy be regarded 
as a hostile and aggressive force. This force is 
not always completely personified, hat more often 
than not it is treated personally, being commanded, 
persuaded, cajoled, warned, threatened, or cursed, 
just like a human being. 

A lending idea in defensive magic, which embraces no small 
part of our material, ia that or 4 poeec—ion.* The possible 
antagonists are often enumerated in a long rigmarole— e.g., 1 the 
assaults of a god, the assaults of a goddess, the assaults of a 
male pain, the assaults of a female pain, the assaults of a dead 
man, or the assaults of a dead woman/ etc. (Bbere, SO. IS); 
4 enemy male or female, dead man mala or female, adversary 
male or female' (Pap. Turin, 122. 5X Any god could doubtless 
attack human beings, but savage or malicious deities, like Seth, 
’ of Osiris, or Sakmnet, the 4 lady of pestilence* 


the murderer < 


(nb-t *idw% were doubtless most to be feared. The dead warn 
specially to be feared; nor was it only thorn dead who were 
unhappy or unburied that might torment the living, for the 
magician sometimes warns them that their tombs are en¬ 
dangered (ZaubersgrOehe, recto 8.7-9; Pap. Turin, 124.12-1SX 
The possessing spirit was particularly likely to be of foreign 
origin, a negroes or an Asiatic woman (ZaubertprQchc. recto 2. 
7-8) ; and it was wont to oome secretly, 4 arriving in darkness, 
gliding in, its nose backwards and its faoe turned * (tft. 1. 9 f.X 
its mode of teMng pogstsejon Is, u a rule, vague ; the •demon* 

(fc£t Bchdrie doubtless often dwelt 1 with* or in the 

afflicted one Stele, 11. IS-Budg-E?, Egyptian Reading 

Book, London, IK88, p. 27 f.), bat some limes it merely Injected 
tome klml of poison, each u its »men, urine, or the like (Fap. 
Leyden StS, vqrsc & 61.; OL especially the word W lit M 24. 
14, 34.10, etc.). Or else. the hostile power might attack 

With arrows (Pap, teyden $15, 1. fiX The evil influence wens 
most easily ejected through the excretions of the body, such as 
the sweat or urine (Zavb^rtpm^te, recto 1 B-10); or they might 
come out in Lha form of winds (Pap. Leyden 045, ver*o 12. 9). 
All the mem hem of the body were subject to attacks, of the kind* 
whence their frequent errnmm.tloti in magical texts feeis below); 
her - they are not seldom called upon to' open their mouths and 
voruit forth what is in them' (Pap. Leyden SIS, recto OLE. 
14-8. IX 

The malignant force was sometimes merely in¬ 
formed of its defeat: 

4 Thou flyest before the soroerer, baton the servant of Horns, 
as soon as he mentions the name of Horae, or the name of Seth, 
the lord of heaven. He ralseth hie scimitar, and smiteth thy 
forearm and thy throat. Thou fallest upon the ground on which 
thy loin-cloth is spread, and then thou gropest in quest of thy 
heart So dost thou die, and the report goes forth to the boose 
of R6' that Horns has ooaqnend the disease' (Pap. Leyden W, 
reoto G8.12-4. IX 

Sometimes the magician frustrates the aims of the 
enemy by a simple veto: 

• Dost thou come to kiss this child f I suitor thee not to Uss 
it * (ZaubrrsprUche, recto 2. IX 

Elsewhere, as in the example quoted in | 6, the 
poison is bidden to flow forth upon the earth, 
warnings frequently supplemented and reinforoed 
such commands, as s 

4 Fall not upon hie tongue; It is a serpent at the mouth of its 
hole • (ZaubersprUehe, note 8. 11, in the midst of a long series 
of similar phrasasX 

Commands and warnings failing in their effect, a 
more persuasive means is tried: 

4 Oome, lay thee down, departing to the place whan thy 
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beauteous women in. on whose hair If myrrh, and fresh incense 
on their shoulders' (Zauberspr&eMs, recto 8. 6-8). 

Or else the demon is made to understand that in 
delaying to obey the magician he holds the whole 
order of nature in suspense: 

*BS* walti tor thee In order to shine, and Atom to set, that 
thou majest quit the arm of N eon of M. The chief of the 
Westerners waits for thee in order to enter in triumphant, 
that thou mayest quit the arm of N son of M * (Pap, Ley dm 
m, rersoGi. &-4> 

In the last resort curses are employed: 

* Every god curses thee, every goddess oursee thee. . • • The 
[great] Ennead oursee thee, the ifitie Enneed o ur see thee* (Pap. 
ZOgden Atf, vereo L 1-8). 

It often happens, indeed almost in every spell, that 
gods are summoned to the sorcerer’s aid. They 
are invoked with salutations and praise: 

1 Hail to thee, Horae, thou that art in the town of Hundreds, 
thou sharp-horned one, who ahooteet at the mark. ... I come 
to thee, 1 praise thy beauty; destroy thou the evil that is in 
my limbs * (Pap. Leyden 347,8.10-18). 

A trait characteristic of Egyptian magic, noted 
already by Iamblichus (ecL G. Parthey, Berlin, 
1867, p. 245), is the threatening tone often adopted 
towards the gods; examples are very common : 1 

4 On the night that the wife of Horas (Selkis, the scorpion 
goddess) shall bite thee, I suffer not the Nile to heat upon its 
Bank, I suffer not the sun to shine upon the earth, I suffer not 
the seed to grow, I suffer not cakes to be made, I suffer not 
jugs of beer to be brewed for the 886 gods, who are hungry by 
both day and night—on that night of toe burial of Osiris * (Pap. 
Turin , 187.1-4). 

The most daring menace of all is the following: 

*1 will throw fire into Busiris and burn up Osiris* (Pap. 
Turin, 186.10; of. Ebert, 80.8). 

On such occasions the magician is apt to disclaim 
his responsibility: 

* It is not I who say it, it is not I who repeat it; it is Isis who 
•ays it, it is Isis who repeats it * (Pap. Leydtn 34 8, recto 1L. 7; 
Pap. Turin, 188. S-0 ; Pap. mag. Harris, 9.11). 

Elsewhere the gods are referred to in the third 
person, and the more numerous they are, the more 
efficacious the rite is likely to be. Thus, when 
the limbs of the body are enumerated , 1 it often 
happens that each separate limb is identified with, 
or said to belong to, some special deity; and the 
Hst ends with the words, 

4 There is no limb of his without a god*(Pop. Lsydm 348, 
verso 8. 8). 

Origen (c. Celsum, viii 68 ) asserts that the Egyp¬ 
tians divided the human body into thirty-six parts, 
and placed each one of them nnder the charge of a 
god ;*and so,* he says. ‘ invoking these, they heal 
the diseases of the limbs.’ The divine names men¬ 
tioned by Origen are those of the gods of the decans, 
or ten-day periods. 

The magician often speaks of himself in the first 
person, but sometimes identifies himself with a 
particular god whose assistance he desires— e.g., 

* I am W in this his mysterious name 44 He-who-was-in-the- 
Vtm,” shooting his arrows against bis foes ’ (Pap. Leyden 347, 

or else with some god who, like the person for 
whom the rite is performed, had onee been menaced 
by some imminent danger: 

4 Avaunt thou, for I am Horns; retire thou, tor 1 am the son 
of Osiris. The magic of my mother (Isis) is the protection of 
skj limbs* (Hsarst medical Papyrus, 11.4f.) 

At other times he merely claims to he *the 
servant of Horns’ (Pap. Leyden $46 , verso F 1 ; 
Pop. Turin, 184. I.). 

Often a mythical precedent was alluded to or 
narrated at length, and the mere mention of a 
parallel case seems to have been considered a 
useful expedient for ensuring the suooess of the 
rite. Thus the magician declares: 

‘I wfll banish all bad and svil things whioh oome to toll upon 
V the sou of M, even as R6* saved nimself from his enemies, 
even asKhnum saved himself from Sobk, even as Horas saved 
hi m se lf toom Seth, and even as Tbftth saved from 

Be*b6** (Pap. Turin, 118.8-10). 


* Ter similar examples from the funerary books see H. Qrapow, 
lAxlix. [1011] 48-64. 

*8ee Srman’s remarks, ZaubersprOchs, p. 28. 


More often the point of the narrative is merely 
implied; in the following short inoantation against 
burns even the names of the interlocutors, namely 
a messenger and Isis, are omitted: 

* 44 Thy son Horas has been burnt in the desert" 44 Is water 
there 1” 44 There is no water there.** 44 There is water in my 
mouth, and a Nile between my legs; I am oome to quench the 
fire ** * (Ebert, 00. 8-4; see H. Sohifer, in Zl xxxvi. [1888] 128-181). 

Many valuable fragments of myths have been pre¬ 
served to us by this means. 

Especially frequent are tales that turn upon the 
revelation of the true name of a god; a well-known 
instance is the story of how Isis devised a strata¬ 
gem by whioh the sun-god Btf should be compelled 
to divulge his name; this she brought about by 
causing him to receive a snake-bite which none 
could cure save herself (Pap. Turin, 131-133). 
Less well known is the narrative of the attempts 
made by Seth to provoke Horns into betraying his 
real name, which would have given the mischievous 
god power over his nephew; Horns, however, 
invents various absurd names, and so manages to 
elude his wicked uncle (Pap. Turin, 1341). 

The importance of names m Egyptian magic 
was very considerable; the knowledge of names 
gave control, whether for good or for evil. It was 
not a rare proverb that * a man lives who is con¬ 
jured by his name’ (Pap. Turin, 133. 0, 11, 134. 7, 
9, etc.). Thus to be familiar with the names of 
the epagomenal days (Pap. Leyden $46, 2 . 6 ) was 
a safe method of protecting oneself against their 
perils. This is a topic tnat might he greatly 
elaborated (see art. Names [Egyptian]). 

Closely akin to the question of the importance 
of names is that of the importance of language. 
Certain formulae were supposed to possess particu¬ 
lar efficacy, such as the words * Protection behind, 
a protection that comes, a protection! ’ (Zauber- 
spruche , recto 9. 2). The magical potency of any¬ 
thing depends in a large degree on its mysterious¬ 
ness, and it is therefore but little wonder that 
eabbalistio gibberish (Pan. mag. Harris, verso C) 
and foreign spells were neld in high esteem (Der 
Londoner mecfarinische Papyrus, ed. W. Wresxinski, 
Leipzig, 1912, nos. 27, 28, 32, the last being in the 
Keiti language). 

The significance attached to names and language 
is an aspect of the doctrine of sympathy, by far the 
most fertile conception of all those underlying the 
magical rite. This doctrine holds that things 
that have once been associated in any way remain 
henceforth connected and almost interchangeable 
for practical purposes; its chief varieties are ( 1 ) 
the principle ol contagion, whioh affirms that things 
that belong together or have once been in oontaot 
continue to influence one another even when separ¬ 
ated ; and (2) the principle of homoeopathy , accord¬ 
ing to which like has special power to affect like. 
These and other forms of sympathetic magic not 
so easily classified are of oonstant recurrence in 
the Egyptian magical hooks, both in the oral and 
in the manual rites; the recital of mythical pre¬ 
cedents also clearly comes under this head. The 
very idea of the oral rite is an instance of homoeo¬ 
pathic magic, for language may be said to imitate 
and image the things which it expresses, and in so 
far verbal references to a desired effect may have 
been considered instrumental in producing it. 

Sympathetic magic takes curious forms at times; 
one or two instances may be singled out. In con¬ 
nexion with the importance of language reference 
may be made to the significance of puns. A 
magician says: 

4 1 make a oharm tor him against thee of tybtptont, which 
doss injury, of onions, which destroy thee, ana of honey, which 
is sweet to men and soar to the dead’ (Zoubersprileh*, recto 
2.4). 

The virtues here ascribed to the ’q/ai-plant and to 
honey are of obscure origin, hut the destructive 
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property of onions is clearly dne to the fact that 
the Egyptian word for onions was hddg (the vowel 
is merely guessed), while * to destroy ’ was hddg. In 
order to tell whether a new-born infant would live 
or not, its first articulate cries were to be noted: 

' It it ajt nif, that meant it will live; if it aayt mb*, that 
meant it will die* (ffbsrs, 97.18); 

the sound mbi resembles the emphatic Egyptian 
expression for ‘no* (see ZA xliv. [1907] 132). 

A widely different example of the supposed 
influence of like upon like is illustrated by the 
following words, addressed to a demon that is 
causing sickness: 

'Thy head has no power over hit head, thy arms have no 
power over hit arms, thy legs have no power over hit legs' 
(A. H. Gardiner, J. G. Milne, and H. Thompson, Theban Ostraca, 
London, 1918, p. 14 f.). 

A conditional curse that runs upon similar lines 
may also be quoted: 

' He who it deaf to this decree, may Osiris portae him, may 
Isis pursue hit wife, and Horus pursue hit children' (H. Sottas, 
Preservation de la propriiti fundraire, Paris, 1913, p. 128). 

The mystical potency attaching to certain numbers 
doubtless originated in associations of thought 
that to us are obscure. The number seven, in 
Egyptian magic, was regarded as particularly 
efficacious. Tnus we find references to the seven 
Hathors (Pap. med. Berlin, 21. 8; Pap. Turin, 
137. 12; cf. al irr d Tt/goc roO o&pavoO [A. Dieterich, 
Fine Mithrasliturgie *, Leipzig, 1910, p. 71]): 

' The seven daughters of R6* ’ who * stand and weep and make 
seven knots in their seven tunics ’ (Pap. Turin , 186.12 L); 
and, similarly, we read of 

'the seven hawks who are in front of the barque of BS*' (<b. 
136.8). 


Oral rites have occasionally to be recited seven 
times ( ib . 138. 9, 10), but the more usual number 
is four (Pap. Leyden $48, verso 3. 3, 5, 4. 10 , etc.; 
Pap. maa. Harris , 7. 4), a number doubtless 
associated with the * four pillars of heaven’ (oi 
rfoeapes orvXLr/rot [Dieterich, p. 71]), or, as we 
should say, the four cardinal points. 

A characteristic feature of the oral rite is its 
complexity. This is shown in various ways, and 
not least in the love manifested for enumerations. 
Reference has been made to the long lists of parts 
of the body, and to the formulae naming all the 
possible enemies from whom attacks are to be 
feared. Similarly, lists are found of the various 
ways in which a man might meet his death (Pap. 
Turin, 120 - 121 ; Petrie, Gizeh and Rif eh, pi. 27 c), 
and of the various excretions through which the 


demon might transmit his baneful influence (Pap. 
Leyden $48, verso 6 . 0 f.). This ottost-legal tauto¬ 
logy is to be explained partly by the desire to 
cover all eventualities, ana partly by the necessity 
of compelling respect for the learning and skill of 
the magician. 

( 2 ) The manual rile.—(a) Active elements .—'The 
employment of images played an important part in 
the manual side of magic. Sometimes it is the 
hostile power to be destroyed that is thus counter¬ 
feited and done to death ; so, in the Book of Over¬ 
throwing Apophis, the words of the oral rite are 
' to be recited over an Apophis made of wax or drawn on a 
new sheet of papyrus and thrown into the fire* (26. 20; of. 
22 . 6 ). 

More often the object imitated represented a 
means of effecting the purpose of the rite. 

Thus in a spell to assist child-birth there was made * a dwarf 
of clsy to be placed on the forehead of the woman who is giving 
birth 7 (Pap. Leyden 848, recto 12. 6). 

Miniature hands, seals, and crocodiles were power¬ 
ful to ward off evil, doubtless by slaying it, seal¬ 
ing it up, or devouring it (Zauberspruche, verso 
2 . 4; cf. ZA xxxix. [1901) 87). A great number 
of the amulets found in such abundance in 
Egyptian tombs were of a magical nature, all, 
indeed, except those whose purpose was exclu¬ 
sively funerary. Like the images mentioned above, 


amulets can, if explicable at all, always be inter¬ 
preted by the principle of sympathetic magic in 
one or other of its various forms (see Petrie, 
Amulets, London, 1914). 

The materials of which such images and amulets 
should be made are nearly always specified, and it 
is evident that this was considered a matter of 
vital importance. Here we meet with a new 
aspect of sympathetic magic, namely the doctrine 
of properties i every plant, stone, metal, and 
colour possessed its own peculiar virtue, which 
prompted its use in the diverse cases. Wax and 
clay were very commonly employed, and perhaps 
not only because they were easy of manipulation; 
their plasticity may have been thought symbolio 
of a wide adaptability. Aetdological myths assign 
a divine origin to various substances; thus the 
bees that supply the wax are said to have sprung 
from tears sned by Rtf (Pap. Salt 886, 2 .6-0, 
[unpublished]), and the oedar-tree emanated from 
the sweat of Osiris (ZA xlvii. [1910] 71). 

Images were not immediately potent of them¬ 
selves, but had to be charged with magical power 
in one way or another. The oral rite is usually 
recited over them (dd mdw hr, passim), and this 
transitory and intangible kind of oontact seems to 
have ensured their continuous efficacy. 

In a fabulous story the magician Hot, the son of Pa-neshe, 
made a litter with four bearers and 'pronounced writing upon 
them, gave them breath of respiration, and made them live* 
(Griffith, Stories qf the High Priests, p. 59). 

Elsewhere the oeremony of * opening the mouth,’ 
familiar from the funerary ritual, was performed 
over the magical figure (Pap. Turin, 131. 7), and 
offerings and incense were presented to it in 
token of its now animate condition (ib.; Pap. 
Leyden $46, 2.3). Drawings upon papyrus or 
rag were treated in exactly the same way, and 
seem to have been equally effective (Pap. 
Leyden $46, ib.; Pap. Turin, 31+77. 3); or the 
figures of the gods whose help was invoked oould 
be sketched on the patient’s hand, and licked 
off by some one (Pap. Turin, ib.). At times 
the mediating image oould be dispensed with; 
the magician pronounced his spell, and then spat 
on the diseased limb (Ebers, 30.17). 

Magically charged amulets, images, or beads 
were often attached to the person whom they 
were designed to protect or heal; some kind of 
contact was a prime necessity of Egyptian magic; 
e.g., we read of spells that were fastened to the 
left foot (Pap. Leyden $48, verso 4.3); but the 
neck was naturally the spot where most charms 
were worn (Zauberspruche, recto 1. 3, 8 . 3, and 
passim). The string or strip of rag employed 
for this purpose was usually tied into magical 
knots (q.v.), seven being the favourite number. 
Such Imotted strings have often been found and 
are to be seen in many collections (Erman, Zauber¬ 
spruche, p. 31). In other lands than Egypt 
the idea of the magical knot is frequently to 
‘bind’ the hostile force; but, though references 
to binding demons can be found in Egyptian 
magical texts (Pap. mag. Harris, verso A 6 ), it is 
not in connexion with knots. One view that 
seems to have been taken of knots is that they 
were obstacles, as, e.g., in the following words 
put into the mouth of a magician: 

‘ If the poison pom these seven knots, which Horus has msde 
on his body, I will not allow the sun to shine,' etc. (Pap. 
Turin, 186.8). 

Particularly interesting is a spell where twelve 
gods were invoked. 

These were drawn * on a rag of fine linen to be tied into 
twelve knots. Offer to them bread, beer, and burnt incense. 
To be plaoed on the nook of a man' (Pap. Leyden SIS, 2.8). 
Here evidently each knot was put under the 
guardianship of a special deity, and thus formed 
a divinely protected barrier between the malign 
influence and its possible victim. 
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Imitative or significant actions were frequently 
performed with the apparatus of the magical rite; 
we have seen how a waxen image of Apophis 
was thrown into the fire and so aestroyea, and 
similar cases could be multiplied. 

At this point may be mentioned the composite 
stela known as Ctmri of Horns; these are of 
comparatively late date (Saite period and after), 
and are covered with magical texts of the kind 
described above, and with sculptured figures, chief 
among which is the figure of Horus with his 
feet on two crocodiles. Such stela seem to have 
been placed in buildings for their protection, and 
especially to rid them of snakes ana scorpions (see 
Goleniscneff, Mettemiehstele; G. Daressy, Textes 
el dessins magiques , Cairo, 1903). 

(b) Negative or precautionary elements. —Magical 
rites could not do performed at any time and 
under any conditions, but strict rules and re¬ 
strictions had to be observed. Of these some, 
like the injunction to the magician to stand 
‘with his face to the East* (Pap. Leyden 847, 
12.10), are of so many different types that they 
elude classification. Times and seasons , like 
everything else in ancient Egypt, had their own 
specific properties; some days were lucky and 
others unlucky, in part at least through mytho¬ 
logical associations (for such calendars on papyrus 
see art. Calendar [Egyptian], § a). Such con¬ 
siderations had to be taken into special account 
where magical rites were oonoemea, and perhaps 
more attention was paid to the question of time 
than is indicated in the brief instructions usually 
given as to the performance of the manual rites. 

Of one apell we learn that it had to be recited 'at eventide, 
when the son is setting * (ZaubereprUehe, verso ft. 7); in 
another case seven knots have to be tied, * one in the morning, 
and another in the evening, until seven knots are complete * 
(ZaubersprUchs, verso 8. 8). 

Magical rites were also in demand for safe¬ 
guarding men against dangerous periods of the 
year. As in ancient Mexico (GB *, pt. iv., 
Osiris , Allis, and Adonis a , London, 1914, ii. 28, 
n. 3), the intercalary days, in Egypt known as 
the five epagomenal days, were fraught with 
exceptional risks, against which enchantments 
were employed {Pap. Leyden 848); the user of 
these had to refrain from all work during the 
period in question ( ib . 3.4). 

Purity was requisite in him who would be bene¬ 
fited by magic (Book of Overthrowing Apophis, 
24.19, etc.), just as ch. lxiv. of the Book of the 
Dead was ordained to be recited by 'one pure 
and dean, not having eaten venison or fish, and 
not having been near women.’ In another place 
the user of a spell is oharged to purify himself 
for nine days, and his servants are to do the 
same (E. Naville, 'Destruction des homines,* 
line 79, in TSBA iv. [1876] 16). 

Secrecy was essential in dealing with magic. 
In reference to a spell written on a strip of 
fine linen the warning is given that 'it is not 
to be looked at* (Pap. Leyden 848 , recto 2.7); 
of another it is said that it must not be used for 
any one except him for whom it was prescribed 
(ift. verso 8.6). For similar instructions in the 
Book of the Dead see J. Baillet, Idies morales 
dans VEgypte antique , Blois, 1912, pp. 72-76. 

8 . Magic and medicine.—Magical spells are 
often recommended on account of their proven 
efficacy; 'a true remedy on many occasions* is 
a formula extremely frequent in the magical 
papyri (e.g.. Pap. Leyden 847 , 13. 2-3). This 
appeal to experience indicates a desire to justify 
magic as a science, and hints at the possibility of 
a real scienoe arising out of it. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that Egyptian medicine is the 
direct offspring of Egyptian magic, and that it 


never became really emancipated from its parent. 1 
The medical books are seldom free from incanta¬ 
tions, and the magical papyri are leavened with 
medical prescriptions (e.g., Zauberspruche, recto 
7. 2). In the selection of drugs the doctrine 
of properties undoubtedly playea a great part, 
though the defectiveness of our evidence and the 
fact that medicine was in process of beooming an 
empirical science tend to conceal tins from our 
observation. It is no argument against the thesis 
here supported that many of the nerbs and drugs 
prescribed were actually, and were known to be, 
wholesome. In the first place, magio itself is 
not necessarily irrational in its methods, and, in 
the second place, even the utility of many whole¬ 
some things like onions was based upon essentially 
magical conceptions (see above, § 7 (1)). The 
exotic and abhorrent nature of many drugs 
cannot conceivably be explained except as due 
to superstitious reasons; how else oould one ac¬ 
count for the use of ' the bones of an oxyrhynohus- 
fish ’ (Ebers, 6. 3), or * the urine of a male ass that 
has begotten another’ (Griffith, Petrie Papyri , 
London, 1898, pi. 6, L 18) ? It La significant that 
the latter medicament oocurs in a treatise on 
midwifery and kindred topics. One can often 
make a shrewd guess at the meaning of a pre¬ 
scription. To cure a complaint called' the working 
of charms’ (hmt-tf) the following is prescribed: 

‘ A luge beetle (bprr), whoee heed end wings heve been oat 
off. To be burnt end pat into fat, end then applied ’ {Ebers, 
88 . 18 ). 

The point of this must surely be that, the word 
for beetle being derived from the verb khbper (&pr), 
'to become,’ a mutilated beetle would symbolise 
the frustrated achievement of a purpose; the pur¬ 
pose here to be frustrated was 'the working of 
charms.’ 

It must not be imagined that there was no 
distinction between a medical prescription and a 
magical rite. The former consisted mainly, if not 
wholly, of what may be considered as a specialized 
development of the manual rite, namely, the 
enumeration of drugs and directions for their use. 
The diagnosis, which is ushered in by the words 
' so shalt thou say ’ (dd-fyrk), and which sometimes 
precedes the list of drugs, may owe its origin to 
the oral rite of magio—just as the magician some¬ 
times declares that he knows the name of the 
enemy. A difference is made in the medical papyri 
between an ‘ incantation ’ (shinet) and a ' remedy ’ 
(f)akhret) ; the latter is, in the main, an enumera¬ 
tion of drugs. In the same way the physician 
(sunu) was not quite the same thing as the 
magician; the physician might be a layman, while 
the magician was a priest (below, § o). 

That even in the ‘remedy’ (pakhret) magical 
ideas were latent may be proved by some additional 
evidenoe. The following is explicit enough: 

* Formula for drinking a remedy : Welcome, remedy, wel- 
oome, which destroyest the trouble in this my heart and in 
these my limbe. The magio (fctts') of Horus is victorious in ths 
remedy * (pakhret) (Ebert, 2.1-2). 

We also find formulas to be recited in applying 
remedies generally (Ebers, 1. 1-11), in using the 
medicine-measures (Pap. med. Hearst, 13. 14), in 
using animal fat (ib. 14. 4), and so forth. These 
formulas seem intended to supply the place of the 
incantations of which most medical prescriptions 
have purged themselves; their reintroduction was 
a reactionary step. 

Where, tnen, does medicine begin and magic 
end ? There is no definite boundary-line. Medi¬ 
cine may be said to begin when incantations are 
no longer used. At that point medicine becomes a 
technique, though using means which it does not 
understand, ana which, if it pauses to give ex- 

1 The writer that agrees with the views of E. Thrimer (in 
art. Hxalth and God® or Hialoto [Greek]) against F. von 
Oefele and H. Schneider. 
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nations, it explains by superstitious reasons, 
far as medicine was practised without a sense 
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but, wherever there was consciousness of its excep¬ 
tional, oooult nature, it might be said to lapse 
back into the domain of magic. Egyptian medi¬ 
cine was at its best in diagnosis and In its physio¬ 
logical speculations; the materia medico, on the 
other hand, remained permanently under the 
influence of magical conceptions. 

9 . The magician.—A Greek alohemistio treatise 
quoted by Maspero (PSBA xiiL [1891] 502) exactly 
defines the difference between the physician (siina) 
and the practitioner of magic. The former exercises 
his craft krbfiifiklov . . . fiijxaruc&t, 'mechanically 
and by book,’ while the latter is a 4 priest ’ (tcpcfr), 
4 acting through his own religious feeling’ (fed rift 
Mta » diUTi&cufiowiat roi&r). There appears to be no 
common word for 'magician’ {too, 4 cnarmer,in 
Ebers, 99. 8 , is very rare), and magicians oertainly 
formed no caste 01 their own. It is in aooordanoe 
with the homogeneity of religion and magic 
emphasised above (f 2 ) that the priests should 
have been the chief repositaries of magical know¬ 
ledge, and particularly those priests whose func¬ 
tion it was to be versed in the sacred writings. 
The subjects of many of the books kept in the 
library of the temple of Edfu cannot be described 
otherwise than as magical (see H. Brugsch, AegypU 
ologie , Leipzig, 1889-90, p. 158; cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vL 268). The 4 lector-priest * (chrai-hab) is 
specially named as empowered to perform cures 
(rap, med. Berlin, 8 . 10 ), as having discovered 
incantations (Pap. med. London, 8 . 12), and as 
being endowed with the gift of prophecy (Pap. 
Petersburg 1116 B, recto 9); ana the wonder¬ 
workers at the court of Cheops in the tale were all 
'chief lectors* (see Erman, Mdrchendes Papyrus 
Westcar, L 21 ). A passage in the Bbers Papyrus 
(99. 2 ) singles out tne 'priests of Sakhmet f (ufeb 
Sakhmet) for special mention as skilled members 
of the magico-medical profession ; this is because 
Sakhmet was a baleful goddess who manifested her 
wrath in inflicting disease; her priests were likely to 
know best how to cope with her. Priests, doctors, 
and sacred scribes alike received the final touches 
to their education at colleges called 4 the house of 
life* (per-onkh ); of these we know but little. 

A * oniri phyilcte’ of (bt time of Darios describes bow be 
was summoned by Pharaoh to restore the per^onhh (In 8ais) 
* because His Majesty knew tbs value of this (Ce. the medical) 


rendered in the demode as 1 scribes of the bouse of life* (see 
Griffith, Relents Papyri, Manchester, ISOS, p. 81, n. 18, Stories 
of the High Priests, p. IS). Mario ooold be learnt ettha per • 
lomkh (tt. ; Pap. mag. Harris^ 10}. 

On the whole, we reoeive the impression that 
less importance was attached in Egypt than in 


tribute to knowledge, and not to the supernatural 
powers of certain men. The instructions appended 
to magical incantations usually presuppose that 
private individuals could use them for their own 
profit if only they observed the right precautions. 
Thus the magician’s presence was not essential, 
and his authority lay solely in the fact that he was 
the possessor of magical knowledge; the epithet 
4 knower of things’ (rakh Uchet) was commonly 
applied to him (Bekhten Stele, 11 ; Ebers , 1 . 9). 
This point is well brought out in a passage describ¬ 
ing the all-wisdom of tne Pharaoh AmOsis: 

4 An unique king, whom Sothis taught, praised of the goddess 
cf writing; the reverenoe of Tbftth is beside him, and be gives 
to him knowledge of things, so that he guides scribes aoooralng 
to the true rule. He is one great of (Beths, Urkmdm, 
tv. [Leiprig, 1906] 19 L). v 


will begin with the gods. Thfitn was the most 
powerful of all magicians; in the end this qualifi¬ 
cation of his gave rise to the fame of Hermes 
Trismegistos (g.p .; see Griffith, Stories of the High 
Priests, p. 68 ). The skill of Th5th as a magician 
is associated with his reputation as the inventor 
of hieroglyphs and the sciences of astronomy and 


Hear si, 14. 6 ). Isis enjoyed great fame as a sor¬ 
ceress, mainly on aooount of tne charms which she 
devised to protect her infant son Horns (Pap. 
Turin. 81+T7. 6 ; Bbers, 1.12 andpomm). Horus 
himself was not devoid of magical ability, though 
it was mainly in his skill in warding off attacks 


it was mainly in his skill in warding off attacks 
that this was displayed; the Horns of Letopolis is 
described as the 4 chief physician in the house of 
Rtf ’ (Pap. Turin , 124.5). The eye of the sun-god, 
which was subsequently called the eye of Horus 
and identified with the Uncus-snake on the fore¬ 
head of Rtf and of the Pharaohs, the earthly repre¬ 
sentatives of Rtf, finally becoming synonymous 
with the crown of Lower Egypt, was a mighty 
goddess, Uto or Buto by name; she is often 
referred to as Wfiret-blke*, 4 she who is great of 
magio’ (Sethe, Untersuchungen tsur Gesch. und 
Altertumskunde JBgypUms, v. [Leipzig, 1912] 128). 

According to Manetho, King Athotnis of tne 1st 
dyn. practised medicine and composed anatomical 
books. Under King Zoser of the Illrd dyn. lived 
the wise Imhotep, whose skill as a doctor fed to his 
identification by the Greeks with Asdepius; like 
Amenhotpe, son of Hepu, a famous man of the 
reign of Amenophis m. (XVIIIth dyn.), Imhotep 
was in late times worshipped as a god (see art. 


Heroes and Hero-Gods [Egyptian], IL 2 ). The 
prinoe Hardedef, a son of Cheops, was similarly 
noted for his deep learning and wise utterances; 
he was the reputed discoverer of various books of 
hikd incorporated in the Book of the Dead (see 
Erman, Marchen des Papyrus Westcar, L 18). 
Another royal prinoe, who was high priest of 
Ptah, became tne hero of many tales in which he 
appears as a great magician; this was Khamwfise, 
one of the innumerable progeny of Harnesses n. 
(see Griffith, Stories of the High Priests, p. 2t). 
In the later Greek and patristic literature reference 
is made to various Egyptian magicians of note, 
Sochos, Psenosiris, tad, above all, Nectanebo, the 
last native Pharaoh, who plays an important part 
in the legend of Alexander the Great. 

xx. The nature of Egyptian magic.—The 
magical rite, as described in § 7 , was by no means 
wholly irrational in its methods; indeed, granting 
its premisses, namely the existence of gods ana 
demons, the theory of possession, the principles 
of sympathy, and the doctrine of properties, its 
manner of setting to work was perfectly logical 
and businesslike. Here, at first sight, we are face 
to faoe with a paradox; the essenoe of hike* we 
stated to reside in its opposition to the mechanism 
of ordinary action (f x), yet now the methods of 
magio are declared to be simple and straight¬ 
forward. The fact is that no explanation of the 
magical rite is afforded by the consideration of its 
parts either severally or oollectively; its explana¬ 
tion can be sought only in the concept of hike*, which 
is a thing apart from, and, as it were, superimposed 
upon, the methods and premisses of tne magical 
rite, a sort of pervading vital principle maxing 
this what it is . 1 Without the concept of hike* the 
magical rite would doubtless have seemed to the 
Egyptians no more than what to us it appears 
to be, a puerile, though not wholly meaningless, 

1 For th* proof of this MMrtfon see TL Hobart sod M. Mease, 
* Eaqaine d*nne tttorie gtatnls dt Is msgto/ is JLSoe viL 
[1904-08], tsp. pp. 97-106. 
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combination of words and pantomime. There was 
perhaps once a period when even the most gifted 
were utterly ignorant of the limitations of their 
own power and that of the world outside; they saw 
forces which they treated personally in all lands 
of external phenomena, and the law of sympathy 
seemed to them very good logic indeed. In this 
hypothetical period magic and science were undiffer¬ 
entiated. Later on, a distinction became gradually 
discernible between the simple techniques of ordi¬ 
nary life and the less successful or, at least, less 
tr u stwo rthy means by which men sought to achieve 
more difficult aims, and the notion of hike*, or 
magical power, was precipitated, j Jflke* gathered 
round itself just those lees matter-of-fact precon¬ 
ceptions which were found unserviceable in ordi¬ 
nary lifcL and these became its methods. Now, 
the simple techniques are always able to detect, 
amid the complex environment in which acts are 
necessarily performed, the actual determining fac¬ 
tor in their results; not so hike*, which is therefore 
apt to regard the whole complex environment as 
essential to the achievement of its purposes. This 
is the reason for the meticulous attention that 


htkJ pays to detail, the set form of words to be 
red tea, the restrictions as to time and place, the 
purity of the officiant, etc. The more restricted 
the domain of hike* became and the lees successful 
it was, the greater the necessity which it felt of 
insisting on its own inherent efficaciousness, and 
of diverting attention from its methods; hence its 
love of secrecy, and its use of mystic, incom¬ 
prehensible jargon to enhance the impression of 
the wisdom lying behind it. In this context 
mention must be made of two more ways in 
which it was sought to obtain credit for hike*, 
namely the appeal to antiquity and the appeal to 
authority. 

8ooh uid such a rite vm 'found at nightfall in the forecourt 
of the temple of Ooptoe ae a secret of this goddess (Isis) by a 
lector of that fane; the earth was in darkness, but the moon 
shone upon this book, illuminating it on every side. It wae 
brought as a wonder to King Cheops’ (Pap. mod. London, 
& 11-18). 

The papyrus from which this quotation comes was 
written in the time of Amenophis m., more than 
a thousand years after the reign of Cheops. A 
mythical origin is assigned to other spells. 

One was said to have been ’invented by Geb on his own 
Uhslf’(Pop. mod. HoaroL 6.11); while others were devised by 
Nut or Us on behalf of W (i ib . 6.18,16). 

A more reputable way of appraising the value 
of a magical rite was by appealing to the test of 
experience; it is often claimed for a particular 
spell that it has been successful on many occasions 
(see above, ( 8). Where the claim has proved 
justifiable, or where it has seemed sufficiently so 
tor the rite to pass into general use, the more 
mysterious elements rapidly disappear, and the 
rite becomes an ordinary technique; so in the case 
of medicine and, it may be here added, of legal 
oaths. 1 Nothing can better illuminate the nature 
of ffike* than the alterations which it undergoes in 
the course of its transformation into some ordinary 
technique. 

Istseatuu.—T his has boon indicated In the body of the 
artkdo. Of general treatises may be named B. A. W. Budge, 
Egyptian Magic*. London, 1001: A. Erman, Jgyptiooho Ms- 
Mgion*, Berlin, 1900, oh. vlL; A. Moret, La Magi* dan* VEgypt* 
mnoiomu (BibkotJUguo de vulgarisation du Muoio Oidmot, 
Paris, 1007; A. Wiedemann, Magio und Zauboroi im often 
IgypUn (Dor alto Oriont, voL vL.pt. hr.), Leipzig, 1906. 

Alan H. Gardiner. 


MAGIC (Greek and Roman).—I. INTRODUC¬ 
TORY .—It is practically impossible to extract 
anything from the great mass of magic theory 
and practice as certainly the particular contribu¬ 
tion of any given people. There is no system of 
an thought which, in its unchanging essential 


l Legal oaths are, of course, a fairly effectual way of 
guaranteeing truth!ulnem; but less because the implied curse 
w feared than because perjury Is a criminal offenoe. 


principles, is more primitive and, for that very 
reason, more cosmopolitan, more literally devoid 
of distinguishable national traits, than magio. 
Anything which might be considered indigenous 
is usually secondary as well as comparatively 
unimportant, and, in any ease, can rarely be 
identified with certainty. This is especially true 
of the two great nations of classical antiquity. 
Here, as elsewhere, magic was believed and prac¬ 
tised by the oommon man, and even the literary 
record of magic theory and practice begins with 
Homer and continues with increasing volume and 
particularity until the latest times. Bat, rioh as 
they are, the reoords of classical magio are too 
incomplete and the possibility of filling the lacunse 
is too remote to warrant us in hoping that a search 
for the indigenous would meet with any success. 
We shall therefore omit all reference to this aspect 
of our subject. For this reason, too, as well as on 
account of the intimate cultural relations between 
Greece and Rome, it seems best to deal with the 
two nations as one. 

z. Magic and religion.—From more than one 
point of view the civilization of classical antiquity 
is still quite justified in challenging comparison 
with that of any other period in history. No 
civilization has shown such remarkable ability to 
observe, reflect, organize, and create in so many 
great departments of human thought and action. 
And yet among all the higher civilizations of the 
world there is none in which magic—of all things 
the most relentlessly and essentially primitive 
—had such an abiding influence, none in which 
men had such a perennial interest in the subject, 
none in which the progress of magio from the lore 
of the farmer to the lucubrations of the philo¬ 
sopher is more clearly marked and more profusely 
illustrated. 

The paradox, however, is only apparent. Owing 
to its exaggerated conservatism, the religion of 
both nations always remained amazingly primi¬ 
tive. so primitive that it was always impossible 
to distinguish it from magio on the basis of any 
essential details of ceremonial or of the generaliza¬ 
tions from which they were derived. Even the 
doctrine of incantation, with all the conclusions 
for which it is ultimately responsible, was never 
distinctive of the one as opposed to the other. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the Greeks and Romans 
were always in the position of their primitive 
ancestors—they were utterly unable to differenti¬ 
ate clearly between magio and their religion on 
the basis of this or of any other criterion which, 
when seriously applied, would have left their 
religion unimpaired. and at the same time would 
have transformed their once redoubtable magio 
into an interesting bat harmless fossil. Their 
only course was to cling to the ancient distinction 
of official recognition. 

Aooordlng to this distinction, *trelMon U prescribed, official, 
an organized colt. Magio la prohibited, secret: at most it w 
permitted, without being prescribed* (N. W. Thomas, BBr*t 
rrii. 806, summarizing H. Hubert^. 

Magio cannot bo distinguished from religion by 
the doctrine of sympathy, or by any supposed 
necessary sequence of cause and effect, or even by 
its maleficent character. Religion, then, is the 
orthodox, magic is heterodox, it Doing understood, 
of course, that for the Greeks and Romans the 
criterion of orthodoxy was the official recognition 
of their own State. The god must be officially 
recognized by the State, ana his ceremonial must 
be the one prescribed by the official experts of the 
State. Other gods, and therefore their cere¬ 
monials, are heterodox. Even orthodox gods most 
be approached only by prescribed ceremonials. 

This Greco-Roman retention of the primitive 
distinction between magic and religion is our only 
guide in establishing meaning and coherence in 
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the bewildering array of phenomena with whioh 
we have to deal. For instanoe, it will be seen at 
onoe that the only effect of this criterion, so far as 
magic itself is oonoemed, is, so to speak, to define 
its social position. It does not necessarily destroy 
or even impair the belief in the reality and power 
of magic as such; on the contrary, from the very 
nature of the distinction, it takes them both for 
granted. Hence the persistence of magic in a 
civilization otherwise so advanoed as was that of 
classical antiquity. 

We must assume this test of orthodoxy, ay., in 
the case of Cato’s cure for a sprained hip (de Agr . 
160). By any other test it is patently magic; but 
Cato did not consider it magic, or he would not 
have recommended it. It was orthodox, i.a, it was 
Roman, it had an immemorial tradition in the 
Roman countryside; at the most, it had become 
secularized. By the same test the old Roman 
ritual for calling out and appropriating the gods 
of a conquered city (Macrob. in. ix. 7) is religion, 
and the operation known as * calling down the 
moon 9 is magic. Again, the same criterion is 
responsible for the well-known method of raising 
the heterodox to the orthodox by official recog¬ 
nition. This devioe of naturalizing foreign cults 
and thereby embracing within the sphere of their 
influence heaven and hell as well as humanity, is 
several times illustrated in the religious history of 
the Romans. 1 

All foreign religions, therefore, were classified as 
magic. The foreign cult, as such, was occasionally 
despised, but quite as often it was thought to tie 
full of terrible possibilities in the way of mys¬ 
terious knowledge. This was especially the case 
if its possessors were an older nation or a nation 
far away in space or time. Despite their native 
good sense, the Greeks were much impressed by 
the pretentious wisdom of the East, as after them 
were the Romans by the complicated mummeries 
of the Etruscans. Nations living far away, par¬ 
ticularly those who live at or near the place where 
the sun rises from the under world in the morning 
or goes down into it at night, are notable for their 
knowledge of magic. Under such circumstances 
as these whole nations may be endowed by nature 
with magic power, especially for some given thing. 
Remoteness in time is, if anything, a more power¬ 
ful factor than remoteness in space. When a faith 
has been superseded, it thereby becomes magic. 
In Italy the term la vecchia religion* is known to 
be used as a synonym for ‘magic.* So the elder 
and alien race is apt to be looked upon, especially 
by those who superseded it in the same country, 
as a race of formidable magicians—so formidable, 
in fact, and, by reason of their antiquity, so much 
nearer the days of the gods, that they themselves 
are sometimes believed to have been of super¬ 
natural origin. But they are still heterodox, they 
belong to tne old order of things, they are more or 
less allied to the Lords of Misrule. 


One of the most characteristic features of magic 
is a direct result of this persistent association of 
the heterodox and the foreign. From the very 
first, there is no magician like the one from foreign 
parts (Theocr. ii. 162 and often), no magic like the 
imported brand. Helen’s nepenthe (Horn. Od. iv. 
219), as the poet is careful to tell us, was * Egyp¬ 
tian*; the very word ‘magic* suggests the influ¬ 
ence of Persia; and to the end of the Empire the 
native practitioner had no vogue as compared with 
that of his rival who was, or pretended to be, from 
Egypt, Chaldroa, Colchis, India, or any other place 
but Rome. 


It is true, of course, that ‘ magio is prohibited, 
secret; at the most, not prescribed.* But, so far 
os classical antiquity is concerned, these distinc- 
l E. Schmidt, ( Kulttibertragungen,’ in RVV viii. 2 [1900]. 


tions seem to be secondary and derivative. Magic 
was prohibited because it was heterodox. Tne 
Romans, in particular, disliked secret rites of any 
sort, above all, foreign rites with mysUria, like 
those Greek cults so much affected by the Greeks 
themselves. If the Greeks objected to the secrecy 
of magic, it could only have been because magio 
itself was heterodox. So far, then, as secrecy was 
felt to characterize magic as opposed to religion, 
the ultimate souroe of tne distinction in Greece as 
well as in Rome was the criterion of orthodoxy. 
To the same criterion is due the fact that, as a 
rule, men turned to magio for the things which 
they could not or would not ask of religion. Nor, 
of oourse, was magic necessarily maleficent; on 
the contrary, it might be distinctly otherwise. So 
long as orthodoxy was the test, magio was magio 
whether it happened to be white or black—and 
this, of ooune, explains why the Roman law never 
made any attempt to distinguish between the two. 

2. Magic and legislation.—The general reputa¬ 
tion of magio at all times was due to the same 
criterion; it was always illicit, it was always 
distrusted, it always had a bad name. And when 
the law stepped in—as it did at an early date in 
both Greeoe and Rome—the orthodox and the 
legal, the heterodox and the illegal, became 
synonymous terms. Magio was then criminal, 
and punished accordingly. The history of magio 
before the law began at an early period, but, so 
far, at least, as Greece is concerned, our records 
are too incomplete to give a very satisfactory idea 
of the question. In Greeoe, however, as in Rome, 
it oonoemed itself most seriously with the matter 
of strange religions—a burning question as soon 
as communication with the outside world became 
more intimate and extensive; still more in Rome 
when, owing to rapid expansion after the Second 
Punic War, alien beliefs and rituals came pouring 
in from every side. From the Decemviri to Theo¬ 
dosius and beyond, the Roman laws against magic 
were affirmed and reaffirmed, the domain of magic 
was at onoe particularized and extended, new laws 
were frequently passed, and the jurisprudence of 
the subject grew steadily in volume and import¬ 
ance. And. so far as the legal aspect of magio 
is oonoemed, it may be emphasized anew that, 
whether in Greece or in Rome, the ultimate 
foundation and guide of procedure was always 
the old criterion of orthodoxy. It is clear, for 
instance, that the characteristic tendency of the 
law to extend its scope was both suggested and 
guided by this criterion. It was particularly use¬ 
ful whenever the law felt obliged to take cogniz¬ 
ance of some system of activity more or less 
mental that was ‘good in parts’—such, e.g., as 
divination (g.v.) f which stands on the border line 
between magic and religion, or alchemy (g.u.), 
which hovers in like manner between magic and 
science, or, again, certain types of mysticism 
(q.v.) t which were more or less an amalgam of 
magic and logical thinking. In every case what 
was to be considered legal and what illegal was 
determined by official recognition. Above all, the 
inclusion of foreign rites and religions within the 
legal concept of magic was an obvious and entirely 
logical deduction from the test of orthodoxy. Not 
only so, but by the same test it was equally obvious 
that precisely those foreign rites were the most 
serious question in magic. How, e.g., shall we 
define the legal status of the native religions of 
the provinces? The final solution was again 
entirely logical. The Emperor was the civil and 
religious representative or the State. He was 
therefore entitled to investigate them and to make 
such use of them as seemed proper. But this 
privilege was his alone, and only by virtue of his 
office. In the hands of private individuals it was 
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considered dangerous, and no doubt it was largely 
for this reason that magic was so rigorously pro- 
scribed and its illegality so sedulously kept alive . 1 

The recorded history of Roman legislation on 
the subject of foreign rites begins with the cause 
eiUbre of its type, the Senatus consultum de 
Bacchanalibus in 186 B.O. (Livy, xxxix. 8-19), 11 in 
connexion with which it was ordered that all 
books of divination and magic should be de¬ 
stroyed. The history of Roman legislation on 
the subject of magic, whether directed against 
specific practices or against the art as a whole, 
begins with the Decemviri {Leges XII'. Tab. 
vin. 8 a).* Notable in later days was the Lex 
Cornelia de Sicariis et Veneficis in 82 B.C. 4 Dio 
Cassius (xlix. 43) tells us that in 32 B.G. the tri¬ 
umvirs, Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, banished 
the magicians and astrologi, and refers (liL 36) to a 
speech Dy Maecenas against foreign religions and 
secret societies for purposes of magic. In A.D. 
16 Tiberius banished the magicians and maths - 
matici, and in the same reign L. Pit-nan ins was 
thrown from the Tarpeian Rock and P. Marcius 
was executed ‘more prisoo’ outside the Porta 
Esquilina (Tac. Ann . iL 32), and Mamercus 
Scaurus committed suicide to escape a suit 
for magio (ib. vi 29). Under Nero, Servilia, 
the young daughter of Soranus, was accused of 
selling part of her dowry to procure the means to 
save ner father’s life by magic rites (ift. xvi. 31). 
The prescriptions of Tiberius were renewed by 
Claudius (io. xiL 62) and Vitellius (Suet. Vitdl. 
14), and the end of official paganism was marked 
by the laws of Diocletian against the male/ici, 
Manichoei , and mathematici (Coll. XV. m. 1 
[Buschke]). Sometimes the law prescribed special 
and severe punishments, and how far the law 
itself had extended by the 3rd cent. A.D. may 
be seen from the Sentential of Iulius Paullus * on 
the Lex Cornelia de Sicariis: 

'Qui abortion!* aut amatorium poculum dant, etsi Id dolo 
Donfadaot, tamen mail exempli reseet,humiliores in met&llum, 
honestiores in insulam amissa parte bonorum relegantur; quod 
>i ex hoc mulier aut homo perierit, summo supplicao adflduntur. 
Qui aacra Impia nooturnave ut quern oboantarent, defigerent, 
obHgarent, fecerint faoiendave curaverint, aut cruci sufflguntur 
ant bestiis obiiciuntur. Qui hominem immolaverint exve eiue 
•anguine litaverint, fanum templumve polluerint bestiis obiici- 
untur, Tel ei honeetioree tint capita puniuntur. Magic*# artie 
oonscioe summo supplicio adfloi plaouit, id est, bestiis oblici aut 
cruci suffigL Ipei autem magi vlvi exuruntur. Libroe magic* 
artis apud se neminem habere licet; et penes quoecumque 
reperti sint, bonis ademptis ambustis his publioe honeetioree 
In insulam deportantur, humiliores capita puniuntur. Non 
tan turn huius artis professio, sed etiam sdentia prohibits eat.' 
8ee also the Cod. Theodos. ix. 10, xvi 10; Cod. Iustin. ix. 18. 

Doubtless the object of the law was or, at least, 
ought to have been merely to punish the abuse 
of magio (Plato, Legg. 933 D), but it went much 
further than that. All the old laws were revived 
and reinforced by now legislation as soon as, under 
Constantine, Christianity succeeded paganism as 
the official religion of the Empire. OI course, the 
moment the change was effected Christianity be¬ 
came the plaintiff and paganism the defendant in 
the ancient process of Religion v. Mane. It was 
Christianity now that was responsible for the wel¬ 
fare of the State in this world. But, among other 
things, Christianity differed essentially from pagan¬ 
ism in the fact that it had also a keen interest in the 
welfare of every member of the State in the world 
to come. Between the two, the new representative 
of orthodoxy—in the hands of those who do not 
understand or appreciate its message and meaning, 
the most intolerant of all religions—thought fit to 

l T. Mommsen . 'Beligionsfrevel n*ch rftmisohen Recht,* in H. 
von Sybel’s Hist XftScAn fcriv. [18901 889-429, reprinted in 
GeeammeUe ScAriftm, Berlin, 1906 ff., UL 889-422. 

*0.0. Brans, Pomtee issris romassi onttprf*, Freiburg, 1898, 

B, 100. 

’Jft._p.90. 4/ft.p.98. 

• Collected hyp.E. Husohke, Corpusiurisprudentics m nts i us * 
Lcipsig, 1906-11, V. xxiii. 14 ff., VOL iL p. 149 f. 


proceed against its predecessor with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause and a rigour that amounted to 
persecution . 1 

The practice of the oourts naturally went hand 
in hand with the law and was regulated by it. 
The charge of magio in one form or another was 
always a cause of action. It was perhaps most 
common in cases in which our plea is ‘ undue influ¬ 
ence.’ In Greek testamentary law, e.g. t this plea 
was specified either as inrb <pappdjc(aw or as yvnunl 
x siBbfiesos (i.e. 9 ‘drugs,’ in the ancient sense of the 
word, or 4 persuaded by one’s wife ’). 

The beet known oase of this kind is the one brought against 
Apuleius, the famous rhetor and author of the 2nd cent. a.jx, 
by the relatives of the impressionable old widow, Pudentilla, 
whom he had lust married. The Charge was that he had won 
her affections by magio, and specified practices were alleged.* 
The legal basis of the action was perhaps ultimately the Lots 
Cornea* de SioarUs et Vone fiats passed by Sulla in 82 B.O. The 
defendant oonduoted his own case and won it by a speech, the 
de Magio. which still survives and is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of magic in that period. It must be said, how¬ 
ever, that for the most part the great rhetor does not touch 
upon the real point at issue. 

Considering the comparative frequency of such 
litigation in everyday life, we. can understand with 
what interest the Athenian audience listened to 
the famous scene in the Andromache of Euripides 
in which she is charged by Hermione, the wife of 
Neoptolemus, with winning his affections by the 
use of philtres. Her dignified and stinging reply, 

* Not of my philtres thy lord hateth thee. 

But that tpy nature Is no mate for his. 

That is the love-charm: woman, *tta not beauty 
That witcheth bridegrooms, nay, but nobleness 1 

(205 ff.; tr. A. S. Way, Tragedies, London, 1894-96), 
is doubtless the poet’s own protest against the folly 
of such a charge. But, if one may judge from 
cases still occasionally reported in the daily press, 
it is a charge which, old as it is, will never cease 
to be preferred in one form or another. 

3 . Derivation and definition.—All the words for 
‘magic’ in Greek and Latin record some real or 
supposed fact in the history of the subject or else 
indicate that some particular manifestation of it 
was sufficiently prominent to stand for the whole. 

The ordinary Greek word* for ‘magic* are payrfa, yoonto, 
and ^aptiatnia. The last two are old and popular. The ymjnp, 
according to the derivation offered by the Greeks themselves 
—ixb Ttoy yoStv teal r£>v dprfvmv rw tv role rdjxHS yivofUwv — 
was specifically a necromanoer in the original sense of that 
word, 4. like the Witch of Endor, he called up the dead 
(vtKvofiamtCa)—* thing which in all ages has been one of the 
most important specialties of the magio art. It Is true that the 
derivation lust quoted is on the face of it equally descriptive of 
professional mourners, and, as Hubert observes,’ the two occu¬ 
pations are not incompatible. The ynfrnc may very well have 
been both. But, as we shall see below, the old etymologist is 
not thinking of mourners; he is giving a very good description 
of a special and particular type of magic with which he himself 
was doubtless quite familiar. The yoynp was, no doubt, much 
feared by the population in general, but he was also more or 
leas a roadside charlatan, and in other respects the associations 
with a person of his type were such that of the three ordinary 
names of * magic,* yo*rcta appears always to have been the most 
distinctly pejorative. The prominence of in this con¬ 

nexion is due to the primitive idea that the action of any drug 
(fajpuaxov )—using that word in its most extended application— k 
due to magic power. In its original sense fapiuunCa means the 
science which deals with the magio properties of plants and 
simples. Hence the ^apuactfr—in all countries the primitive 
ancestor of the doctor, the apothecary, and the toxicologist 
(amateur or professional)—was the magician whose specialty 
was this particular branch of the subject, and the 4>apfuucor t 
i.e. the 'drug* which he prepared, was a magic charm. As 
such, the efficacy of the i&ptuuouv is enhanoed. if not actually 
conditioned, by the incantation which generally is associated 
with some stage of its history. In most cases, too. it must 
be discovered, prepared, or given under certain conditions or 
in a oertain way. Of course, its effect may be helpful or 
harmful according to the intentions of the giver. Hence the 
secondary use of the word in the sense of either a 'poison* or 
a' remedy.* Homer himself generally distinguishes by the use 
of an adjective (Od. iv. 280). The origin and use of uoyrfa 
(LaL magid), from which, through the substantivized adjective 
(Ttfxr* payunj, art magica\ our own word is derived, are an 


1 Maury, La Magie et fastrologie , p. 100 ff. 

’ A. Abt,' Die Apologie des Apuleius von Madaure und die 
an tike Zauberei,* in R VV iv. 2 [1906] pp. 76-844. 

’ In Daremberg-Saglio, S.V. 'Magia/p. 1499. 
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excellent illustration of the Greek end Roman attitude towards 
an alien faith to which allusion has already been made. In its 
original and restricted sense /utytU meant nothing more than 
the religion of the Persian Magi (so. Plato, Alcib. I. 122 A). 
It is weu known that this faith, which was imported to Greece 
by the Magi (g.sA takes rank as one of the great religions of 
the world. But it was imported, and had no official standing; 
eren though Impressive, it was unauthorised. Between these 
two facts Moyrta became a general term for * magic* as early, at 
least, as the 4th cent B.G., as we see from Theophrastus, Hitt. 
Plant . lx. 17, and, perhaps, Aristotle, frag, to 1 (though this is 
only an indirect quotation by Diog. Laert. procem. vi 8), and 
thereafter retained no apparent traoes of its spedfloand preten¬ 
tious origin. MaytU, is perhaps the most colourless of the three 
words; yoifrtU, exoept when it returns to its original and dis¬ 
tinctive use, is a pejorative term for magic in general; 
xtla, when used generioallv, is possibly fuller than the others of 
vague and dreadful associations; but otherwise there seems to 
have been no great difference between them in current speech. 
Hesychius, defines yoijnia by tueytCa, and for Porphyrius 
the general term for ‘magic* is ymfnCa (pejorative) and what¬ 
ever may be detached from it is religion. The Mystics («.?., 
Porphyr. de Abstinvntia, ii. 40) differentiated theoretically the 
use of these words; they distinguish between good magic and 
bad magic, and enter into all sorts of subtle speculations regard¬ 
ing the hierarchy of demons through whose aid the good or the 
bad magic, as the case may be. is able to accomplish its purpose. 
The Alexandrian school of philosophers undertook to draw a 
distinction between yoqnl* and the particularly pretentious 
thswrgia of later days. But Augustine (ds Civ. D«i t x. 9) it too 
much of a practical, clear-headed Roman not to see the essential 
weakness of the entire theory. The worship of God, he says, 
is a matter of ' slmplid fide atque fiduds pietatis, non incanta- 
tionibus et carminibus nefariss curiositaus arte oompositis, 
quam vel magian vel deteetabiliori nomine goetian vel honora- 
biliori theurgUn vocant. qui quasi oonantur uta deoeroere et iUi- 
dtis artibus deditoe alios damnabiles, quos et malefloos vulgus 
appellat (bos enira ad goetian pertinere dicunt), alios autem 
laudahiles videri volunt, quibus theurgian deputant; cum tint 
utrique ritibus falladbus demonum obstrioa sub nominibus 
angeloram.* In other words, Christianity is orthodox; therefore 
all else is heterodox, <.s. magic. And, whatever we call it, how¬ 
ever we disguise it, magic is—magic. This, of course, is nothing 
more or less than our familiar old criterion of orthodoxy, 
unimpaired and unaltered by the fact that Christianity instead 
of paganism happens to be the official and legal standard of 
comparison. For the Romans themsel v es at least, after the 1st 
oenk A.D.—the difference between the molsflous, the s em p to m , 
the sago, and the magut was only difference of degree.* 

Pliny's opinion (HN zxx. 2 ) is that magic began 
with medicine, and that the enief causes of further 
growth were the admixture of religion and astro¬ 
logy ( ar * mathematical) —all with intent to deceive. 
In the same way magic is extended to alchemy and 
divination (Tert. de Idol. 9 , de Cvltu Fern. It, 
etc.). Hubert rightly observes* that, in spite of 
the fact that the Chaldtei and the plain magicians 
are in the same class, a sharp distinction should 
be made between astrology and magic. The busi¬ 
ness of astrology is to foretell the very things 
which it is the onsiness of magic to prevent or, 
at least, to modify. If, therefore, magio enters 
into astrology, it is for that purpose {Pap. Paris, 
2891 , 2901 , 2910 ). Hubert does acknowledge, how¬ 
ever, that the astrologer's oeremonial in consulting 
the stars derives no small part of its efficacy from 
the fact that it has so much in common with the 
incantations of magic. We might, perhaps, add 
that the whole * soienoe' of astrology is based upon 
a type of reasoning so primitive, so nearly axin 
to that npon which magic itself is based, that 
one might be excused for failing to see sometimes 
where magio begins and astrology ends. There 
was at least one large and especially popular class 
of astrologers about whom there oould be no 
doubt: the so-called ' Iarpofta$rifULTucol, or astrolog¬ 
ical quacks, whose entire practice was founded 
on speculations regarding the mystic properties 
and powers of mere numbers. The Roman legis¬ 
lators were quite justified in believing that, if 
there was any distinction between this tneory and 
the theory of magic incantation, it was a distinc¬ 
tion without a difference. 

It is also quite true, as Hubert insists, that 
alchemy should be reckoned per se as a science. 
We might add, however, that alchemy never had 

1 ed. V. Rose. Lci prig , 1886. 

* T. Mommsen, Rbm. Stra/rvoht, Leipzig, 1888, p. 689 ff. 

* Op. cU. p. I486. 


a ehanoe to be reckoned per se. Not until it 
assumed the alias of chemistry was it able to 
escape from its old associations with magio (see 
Alchemy). 

It has already been noted that divination, even 
by the old criterion of official sanction, occupies 
a more or less indeterminate position between 
magio and religion. Indeed, parrela and magio 
are so thoroughly commingled that even in antique 
parlance the one is often merely a synonym for 
the other. 1 In others a fairly sharp distinction is 
supplied by official sanotion. Nekyomantia, for 
instance, was religions if used in a family cult, 
i.e., it was presumed that a man has the right to 
call up his own ancestors if he pleases. By a some¬ 
what similar presumption it was also sanctioned 
in the cnlt of the heroes.* Under any other cir¬ 
cumstances it is not only magio, hut one of the 
most formidable and characteristic operations of 
magic. The same distinction holds good in another 
very important and extensive branch of divination, 
one in which every one was interested and which 
all the schools of philosophy, especially the Stoics, 
investigated and discussed at great length—the 
source, valuation, and interpretation of dreams 
{6vtt.pOKfH.ala; see DREAM8 AND SLEEP, voL v. p. 
30 f., and cf. Artemidorns, Onirocritica , a curious 
treatise of the 2nd cent. A.D. which still survives). 
The method officially sanctioned for securing true 
and prophetic dreams {dvtiporofiwla, 6vtipairnala) 
was incuoatio, but the magic papyri (esp. the Pap. 
Lugd. Batav., Leyden, 1843-85, v., vi) are full of 
dvtipaiTrjrucd, formulas and charms for obtaining 
suck dreams. Hubert wonld also include within 
the sphere of magic such practices as divination per 
sortes with verses of Homer, Vergil, or the Scrip¬ 
tures, fapfULKOfMvrtla ( Athen. vi. 80 [261 FJ) and, in 
general, any ceremonial for purposes of divination 
which implies the use of magio rites in our sense 
of the word. By that criterion, of course, we 
should agree with Hubert that divination in 
private cults was strongly tinged with magio. 
The same was true even of official divination, 
although this was when the oracles were revived 
in the 2nd cent, and was for historical reasons. In 
all these oases, however, magio was distinguished 
from religion by the usual criterion of official 
sanction. 

II. Mythological period.— Until the age of 
Pericles the history of our subject is largely con¬ 
fined to what Hubert calls tne * mythology’ of 
magic. This is partly due to the fact that our 
record is so fragmentary and that what survives 
belongB to types less likely to be concerned with 
such a subject But it is fairly oertain that not 
far from the time of Pericles magio itself rapidly 
assumed greater importance in the everyday life of 
the nation. By that time the average man’s faith 
in the old gods was rapidly diminishing; and 
among the factors contributing to the growth and 
spread of magio and kindred ideas in any people 
the decay of orthodox belief is by no means the 
last to be considered. 

z. The magicians.—Among mythical magicians, 
the Telchines (or Telchin®), the Dactyli, the 
C aretes—and in connexion with the Cnretes the 
Corybantea (see Kouretes and Kobyb antes)— 
hold a position which amply illustrates the funda¬ 
mental ideas about magio already mentioned. 
The first three were reckoned the primitive pre- 
Hellenio inhabitants of Greek lands—the Tel¬ 
chines, of Rhodes (Strabo, p. 472; Diod. Sic. v. 
55, though here, as with tne others, there is a 
tendency to confusion in names and places of 
origin); the Dactyli, of Cretan or Phrygian Ida 
(Strabo, p. 355; ApolL Rhod. L 1129); and the 

1 O. A. Lobeok, Aglaophanvut, Kdnlgaberg, 1829, p. 682. 

* lb. p. 286; L. Deubnar, Dt Inoubatiotu, Leipzig, 1800, p. 6. 
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Cnretes, of Acamania . 1 As such, they were all 
regarded as servants of the gods and, indeed, as 
themselves more or less divine; and, in some eases, 
they actually had a cult* Even the Telehines, a 
synonym of spitefulness in the folklore of Greece, 
were m their time founders of cults (DiocL Sic. 
v. 55; of. Pans. IX. xix. 5). But they all belong 
to the old order, they are all heterodox, they 
are all classed as yofrreit (Nonn. xiv. 35 f.; Strabo, 
p. 501).’ Indeed, the Telehines are inimical to 
the gods and spiteful towards men. They use 
the water of the Styx in their charms (Nonnus, 
Dionys . xiv. 35); they are malignant sorcerers, 
who wither the plants, ruin the crops, and make 
barren the domestic animals. 

Most notable is the position of these clans in the 
history of the arts. As the Cyclopes were the 
servants of Hephaestus, so these semi-divine cor¬ 
porations of smiths were the first workers in iron 
and copper, gold and silver: in fact, they were the 
inventors of metallurgy. Hence the Telehines in 
particular are aptly oompared by W. Pape 4 to the 
Kobolde of Germanic mythology. These dans of 
demoniac master magicians know all the secrets of 
nature. The Dactyfi were masters of music and 
of the healing art. They taught Orpheus (Diod. 
Sic. y. 54) and, long afterwards, Pythagoras. 
Paionius, Iasius, Akeeidas. the three great physi¬ 
cians of the epic, are all Dactyli. Later, tney 
were regarded as inventors of the famous Epkesta 
GrammcUa (Clem. Alex. Strom. L 15 [PG viii. 781]). 
The Centaurs Chiron and Nessus are also masters 
of the healing art. The gift of prophecy, though 
naturally common to all by reason of their magic 
powers, is especially associated with the Cnretes. 
Among all nations the most notable symptom of 
the power to prophesy is an ecstatic state of mind. 
The assumed origin and pattern of the Corybantic 
worship, the best known and most widely spread 
cult of this nature among the Greeks and Homans, 
was the wild noise and clatter of the armed dance 
of the Curetes around the baby Zeus—really a 
primitive spell, an drorporouor, to keep the child 
from harm (see Kouretks and Korybantes). 

The great individual magicians of Greek mytho¬ 
logy are Prometheus (Apoll. Rhod. in. 845; VaL 
FUc. viL 355), Agamedes , 1 Melampus (Apollod. 
IL ii 2), (Enone (to. III. xiL 6 ), Pasiphae (id. III. 
xv. 1 ), Agamede or Perimede (Roscher, s.w.; 
Theocr. ii. 15 and schol.), Circe (Roscher, ii. 1183), 
and Medea (id. s.v.). The special, though not the 
exclusive, interest of all is ^ap/xajcdo. Prometheus, 
the wise and kindly Titan, belongs to the old regime. 
Melampus oomes from Thessaly, the distant land 
of magicians. All the rest (except CEnone, and 
even sue is a water-nymph) are in some way con¬ 
nected with the sun or—which amounts to the 
same thing—with the sea or the moon. Agamedes 
is the grandson of Poseidon. The rest are de¬ 
scendants of Helios. Agamede is also the beloved 
of Poseidon. The greatest of all are Circe and 
Medea—both of the seed of Helios and Poseidon, 
both from Colchis, the distant land where the sun- 
god himself rises at dawn from the ocean stream. 

Circe. —In the Homeric account — the most 
marvellously correct and sympathetic portrayal in 
all literature of her curious, abnormal, not quite 
human type—Circe dwells far away in the mystic 
and trackless seas. Cruel, but no more consciously 
cruel than the child who separates some luckless 
fly from its wings, this japfuuUs, whose special 
power is metamorphosis, amuses herself with en¬ 
ticing such wandering mariners as come within 
her reach to drink magic potions which straight- 

* Rosohar, tt. 1688. t/AILlSU. 

* Lobeok. p. 1181 If. 

4 Wdrtmrduek dsr gritek. Et gmmam snt, Brunswick, 1876, «.*. 
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way turn them into swine. Like any other queen 
of the mermaids, Circe is unmoral rather than 
immoral. Nothing could be more in harmony 
with her type than her first meeting with Odysseus 
and their subsequent life together, or than the fact 
that, in the long run and all things considered, the 
Wanderer never had a more disinterested friend 
among women. 

Medea. —Medea is a relative of Circe and, like 
Circe, was sometimes worshipped as a goddess 
(Hea. Tkeog. 955 S .; Aleman, cited by Athenag. 
Legal, pro Christ. 14); in fact, tne Romans 
identified her with Angitia and the Bona Dea 
(Macrob. L xii; Serv. on Mn. vii 750). Of all 
mythical magicians she is most distinctly the 
sorceress, ana her powers as such are the most 
varied and terrible. As Hubert says, 1 she is evi¬ 
dently the most highly developed personality in a 
group of homonyms. It was therefore the constant 
tendency of tradition to make her the originator 
of rites and charms which previously had no 
definite pedigree at all or were attributed to some 
more obscure rival. At all events, in song and story, 
in the long annals of magic itself, there never has 
been a sorceress to compare with Medea. Medea, 
the beautiful and awful Colchian, as awful as her 
mistress the goddess of the crossways, Medea 
ra/iAdp/itucot, daughter of Metes and granddaughter 
of the sun-god, is still the arch-enchantress of all 
the Occident She is first and foremost a <pappcuds. 
It is therefore particularly, though not exclusively, 
from her knowledge of fdpfuuca that her power is 
derived. Her box of magic simples is often men¬ 
tioned (ApolL Rhod. iii 802, iv. 25), and in art she 
is often represented as holding it in her hand. 
Her charms are innumerable. 1 She can restore 
youth, bestow invulnerability, lull the dragon of 
the golden fleece to slumber, quiet the storms, 
make the rivers pause in their courses, call down 
the moon from heaven, etc. Indeed, Apollonius’s 
description (iv. 1555-72) of her procedure when, 
from the deck of the Argo, she cast the evil eye on 
the giant Talus far away on the cliffs of Crete and 
brought him down to his death is enough to chill 
one’s blood. But Medea is also beneficent, and 
K. Seeliger (in Roscher) even suggests that this 
was really her primitive character. She heals the 
wounds of the Argonauts, cures Heracles of his 
madness, frees the Corinthians from a famine, and 
is even a prophetess. 

Even in the fancy of the unlettered her memory 
never fades. On tne contrary, the popular tradi¬ 
tion of her continued to grow in its own way (Tib. 
I. ii 51, note, ed. K. F. Smith, New York, 1913). 
Special feats of magic were supposed to have been 
her invention (e.g. 9 Paus. n. xii. 1), and, as the 
line just cited from Tibullus suggests, we may be 
sure that the libri 

'ouranlnum valenttam 
Refixs ooelo devooare aiders’ 

of Canidia to which Horaoe refers (Epod. xvii 4) 
contained more than one charm claimed to be 
Medea’s own. So, too, Hie magic plants and 
simples for which Thessaly was so famous were 
supposed to have sprung up in the first place from 
the oox of charms lost by Medea as she was passing 
over that land with her winged dragons (schol. 
Aristoph. Nudes , 749; Aristides, L p. 75 [Dindorf]). 
Her fame in the written word is unique. We are 
obliged to agree that she never lived among men; 
she was merely a child of popular fancy and the 
foster-child of a long line of literary artists few of 
whom were men of transcendent genius; and yet 
she emerges as perhaps the most wonderful woman 
in all classical antiquity. Poets, historians, orators, 
philosophers, even unimpressionable grammarians 

* Op. eit. p. 1406. 

* Rosoher, 11. 2488, for list sod reference*. 
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and commentators—few fail to mention her. Ovid 
never escaped from her spell. From Homer to the 
last feeble echoes of rhetoric, and again in the 
renaissance of the modem world, hers is a dominant 
personality, and the story of her love and her 
lover, her betrayal and her terrible revenge, has 
never grown old or lost its interest and charm. 

As we might guess, Medea is the typical Gneoo- 
Roman enchantress. Her connexion with Hecate, 
her methods of discovering, securing, preparing, 
and administering her ipdf/iaxa, and the large pre¬ 
ponderance of <papfiajctta itself in her theory and 
practice of magic are all typical of every other 
enchantress both in literature and in life from 
Homer to the end of the classical world. 

2 . Their methods .—toLpfuuca are either to be 
swallowed or to be applied outwardly as salves or 
plasters. The distinction is medical, but it is also 
Homeric, and applies equally well to magic at any 
time. Circe uses a salve to restore her victims to 
human shape (Od. x. 391 f.); Medea uses another 
to render Jason invulnerable (Ajpoll. Rhod. iii. 
1041 ff.), and still another—in tne form of an 
aspersion—to put the dragon to sleep (ib. iv. 136); 
in the old Lesbian folk-tale Aphrodite gave Phaon 
a box of salve which, when applied as directed, 
gave him youth and surpassing beauty (AUian, 
Var. Mist. xiL 18; Serv. on uEn. iii 279; Pala 
ph&t. 49; Lucian, Dial. Mart, ix. 2; Roscher, $.v. 

‘ Phaon *). The shirt of Neesus and the robe of 
Creusa belong to the same type. Pamphila (AduL 
Met. iii. 21) went so far as to have a box filled 
with little caskets, each containing a special salve 
for a given metamorphosis. 

Quite as ancient and characteristic is the f&pfuun* 
taken as a drink. So Helen, herself a sorceress, 
administered her Egyptian nepenthe (OcL iv. 220 - 
232); so Circe effected all her transformations (ib. 
x. 237); so Medea performed some of her feats. 
And here, again, the method is typical of later 
times. One branch of it—the use of flkrpa or 
pocula amatoria, %.$. drinks to inspire love — is 
perhaps the commonest and most characteristic 
feature of all ancient magic. It is to be noted 
here that in Circe’s case the process is not com¬ 
pleted until she touches the victim with her fr&fMot, 
or magic wand. In art Medea is frequently repre¬ 
sented with a wand; with a wand Athene makes 
Odysseus look young again (Od. xvi 172); bo 
Hermes overpowers our senses (II. xxiv. 343; Od. 
v. 47) $ and, as every one knows, to this day no 
magician’s outfit, even if he is nothing more than 
an ordinary sleight-of-hand performer, is complete 
without this ancient and dramatic accessory. The 
use of the wand seems to be an application of the 
doctrine of sympathy. It facilitates the transfer 
of the magician’s power to the object upon which 
he wishes to exert it. But in all oases the wand is 
a help rather than an actual necessity. Except, 
perhaps, in the case of the gods just mentioned, 
who, as such, axe too powerful to need it, the 
really essential thing is the <f>dptuuco* t and, as we 
have seen, the Gneoo-Roman theory of magic pre¬ 
supposes that Ciroe had already prepaid her 
<f>dpfjLcuca to the accompaniment of the proper charm, 
and that Helen’s nepenthe had been similarly 
treated either by herself or by the specialists 
from whom she had procured it 

The same rules hold good for <papfuuc*la in the 
art of healing. The sons of Autolycus bind up the 
wound of Odysseus, and stop the flow of blood with 
an traodtij (Od. xix. 457); the divine physician, 
Asclepius, follows the same methods (Pma. Pyth. 
iii 52; of. iv. 217; schol. Isthm. vi 53; of. Soph. 
(Ed. Col. 1194 [Jebb]), and at all times the use of 
inoantation with a remedy was so characteristic 
that one of our richest sources for the study of 
fapfMKtla as magic is the works of the physicians 


from Hippocrates to Marcellos. Not that men 
like Hippocrates and Galen were much impressed 
by the magio of medicine; but their patients were, 
and any good doctor learns that his most powerful 
allies are the patient’s own determination to reoover 
and his belief that he is going to succeed. In 
popular medicine, of oourse, the survival of magic 
is much more marked. Here, too, the practice of 
pre-Periolean times is typical. The case of Iphiclus 
(Apolle d. L ix. 12; Rosoher, iL 306) is an excellent 
example. 

For ten yenis Iphkshaa could here no children. At leet he 
oonsolted IfeUmpne the seer. MeUmpns, wfaoee roeoUlty, like 
that of Mopeue the Argonaut (ApoiL Rhod. UL 9US.), was the 
language of bird*, consulted the vnltore. The vulture eaid that 
ten years before, while castrating rams, Iphiolus had|threatened 
hie father Phylacus with the knue. It was then d is cov e red that 
the knife had at that time, and presumably by Pharisees himself, 
been strode into the tree with which the life and well-being of 
Iphiclus were bound upj and that it bad stock there ever 
since. The knife was removed, the rust scraped off and pro- 
pared as a +4pp*icar, and, when Iphiolus had taken it as 
prescribed, he immediately recovered his powers. Similarly, 
the wound of Telephus could be cured only by the rust on the 
spear of Achilles by which the wound had originally been in¬ 
flicted. The principle is, of course, frequently illustrated in 
the later history of Oraoo-Roman magio, and still survives 
in our own homely saying that ‘the bur of the dog cures his 
hits.* 


Other branches of magio referred to in this 
period are equally typical According to Homer 
(Od. x. 516 ff), Odysseus learned from Ciroe how 
to call up the dead, and the ceremonial of nekyo- 
mantia , as the poet pictures it, always remained 
practically the same. Indeed the antios of Empe¬ 
docles, as described by Diog. Laert (viii. 59 , 62 ff), 
show dearly that the type of the 701 Jnp became 
finally fixed at a very early period. Again, the 
bag of winds given by ASolus to Odysseus (Od. x. 
16 ff) repeats the symbolism of wind and weather 
magio in all times and countries . 1 The same is 
true of the primitive rustio magio attributed to the 
Telchines. Finally, the love-charm known as 
* drawing down the moon’ was certainly familiar 
long before the time of Sophron, who, according to 
Saidas, was a oontemporaiy of Xerxes. Presum¬ 
ably this charm was from the first looked upon as 
the special property of the Thessalian witches. At 
all events, the idea was firmly fixed in the time of 
Aristophanes (Nub**, 749) and was never after¬ 
wards forgotten. 

IIL Foreign influences. —We have seen 
that, in oonformity with thellaw of distance in time 
or space or both, the early Greeks attributed special 
magic powers to their alien predecessors, the 
Telchines, Dactyli, and Curetes—apparently, too, 
tiie Pelasgi—ana that unusual activity and ability 
in magio were attributed to what at tne time were 
felt to be such distant countries as Colohis, Egypt, 
Thessaly, and even the Islands. As time went on 
and the horizon of the known world became corre¬ 
spondingly wider, such local centres became pari 
passu more and more distant, and the strange 
tribes of the Afrioan deserts, the mysterious 
nations of the Far East, and the still more 
mysterious peoples of the Far North took their 
turn as redoubtable magicians. 

But the primacy always remained with Thessaly. 
In the time of Aristophanes as in the time of 
Apnleius, Thessaly was par excellence the realm of 
magio and magicians. The literature is full of it, 
and evidently the literature was in this respect a 
faithful reflexion of average opinion in the world 
at large. Numberless passages might be cited to 
show that in the Athens of Pericles, as long after¬ 
wards in the Rome of Augustus, the average pro¬ 
fessional enchantress found it ‘good business’ to 
advertise herself as a' genuine Thessalian.’ 

Orphiam.—'Thrace too, though Pliny (HNxxx. 

1 W. ICaonbardt, Anti* Wald- wmd FddkutU, Bwfin, 1877, 
p. 80 ff. 

* Gm t pt 1., The Magi* Art, London, 1911, i. 319 ff. 
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If.) denies it, was another famous locality for 
magic. But Thracian magic, as Hubert warns us , 1 
was really another name for Orphio magic. How 
Orphism itself was not essentially magic; on the 
contrary, it was not only a religious movement 
but a religious movement of the most momentous 
importance in the spiritual development of classi¬ 
cal antiquity and ultimately of the entire 
Western world (see Orphism). But it was 
heterodox and, therefore, ‘magic.’ This seems 
to be the first great and definite example 
within historical times of the impingement of a 
strange religion on Greek orthodoxy. Aristo¬ 
phanes and his fellow poets make all manner of 
fun of the Orphics, and such a passage as Euripides, 
Cyclops , 639 ff. (cf. Plato, Rev. 364 E), shows that 
Orpheus, like Musmus, had already become an 
inventor of magic, a sort of protomagician and 
doctor . 1 Finally, Orpheus the magician, as he 
appeared to the popular mind of the 5th cent. B.C., 
became a character of great importance in the 
mystic magic of later days , 1 the rites of the Orphics 
were associated with those of the Chaldsei, the 
Ophites claimed Orpheus as their founder, and he 
was even made one of the founders of astrology 
and alchemy. Indeed, as Hubert says , 4 it is often 
difficult to distinguish between Orphic texts and 
magic texts. Further confusion was caused by the 
1 astral ceremonies peculiar to Orphism, and to the 
association of Orpheus with the cult of Selene and 
Hecate. So far as the average man was con¬ 
cerned, the distinction between the dytprcu. and 
the fidrreis and the unattached priests of Orphism 
(Plato, Rep. 364 B; Theophr. Char. xxx. [xvL ]) 8 was 
practically negligible. Tne standing charge against 
them was their emphasis on mysteria. But Orphism 
itself suffered from the fact that, being a strange 
religion, it was at once classed as mere magic. As 
such, it had no standing and inevitably began to 
deteriorate. It justified more and more its new 
name of ordinary magic, and its adherents assumed 
more and more the habits and point of view of 
ordinary magicians. On the other hand, ordinary 
magic was enriched and enlarged, as usual, by 
contact with new principles ana methods of pro¬ 
cedure. Here, of course, we have one important 
reason for the incomparable wealth and variety of 
Graeco-Roman magic. 

The Magi—But of all these foreign influences 
on native magic the religion of the Persians, i.e. 
of the Magi, was perhaps the most important. At 
any rate, in the ordinary opinion of later times it 
was the type of all such influence in general. An 
almost immediate result, e.g., of absorption by its 
native rival was the designation of the new com¬ 
bination as itayela. As we have seen, this was not 
later than the middle of the 4th cent. B.c. ; we are 
therefore safe in assuming that by that time the 
Greeks had already drawn the inevitable corollary, 
afterwards generally accepted, that the original 
fountain-head of the new combination was Zoro¬ 
aster, the Persian. The intrusion of Zoroaster 
upon magic is characteristically reflected in the 
later history of the subject. Thus, as it was 
popularly believed in the ancient world that great 
scholars and sages—especially if, like Pythagoras, 
Epimenides, Democritus, ana even Plato, they had 
also travelled in foreign parts and had been 
vouchsafed the ineffable mysteries of the Oriental 
religions—were thereby mighty magicians, if not 
actually the first to reveal their wondrous art to 
the world at large (Val. Max. vm. viL 7, ext. 2 ; 
Solinus, 3; HN xxx. 3f., xxiv. 150 ff., xxv. 13 ff.; 

1 Op. oit. p. 1480. 

* For formula Attributed to Orpheus see E. Abel, Orphiea, 
Ltfprif, 1886; R. Wfinsch, Rhein. Mu*. It. (1900178. 

*0rpM ea, 0741L; LttMea, 60; A. Dieterioh, Abraxas, 

***$0p!*eU. p. 1480. 1 Lobeck, p. 026. 


Pint. Sympos. viii. 8 ; Aul. GelL x. 12 ; Apul. de 
Mag. 27, 31; Diog. Laert. ix. 7; Lucian, Necyo - 
mantia , 6; Apoll. Tyan. Ep. xvi), we now hear 
that Pythagoras was a pupil of Zoroaster; indeed, 
we are tola still later that he was also a pupil 
of Zaratas the Chaldman (Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
p. 471). Democritus broke into the tomb of Dar- 
danus in order to secure the wondrous MSS bqjied 
with the defunct; and others say that, after being 
initiated by the Persian Osthanes, he became 
one of the fountain-heads of the tradition of 
alchemy. 

Of these Persian sages associated with the 
tradition of Greco-Roman magic the most famous 
was Osthanes {HN xxx. 8 , etc.). His special 
prominence was partly due to the belief that he 
had committed to writing all the voluminous and 
unutterably precious but, until his time, entirely 
oral tradition of ancient magic (£5.). The first 
book on medical magic was attributed to him 
{ib. xxviiL 6 ), and also certain apocryphal books 
on alchemy . 1 Of all the authors on magio he is 
the most frequently referred to, and his name may 
be found cited as an important authority in 
* dream-books ’ still for sale. 

As we shall see, all this foreign influence on 
magic was much discussed by the philosophers 
(Diog. Laert. procem. 1 ). One of the most notable 
contributions must have been the so-called Mayucfo, 
usually attributed to Aristotle {Frag. Aristot ., ed. 
Rose, frag. 32ff.). Suid&s (s.v. ‘Antisthenes’) 
does well to doubt Aristotelian authorship, for the 
symptomatically childish statements referred to it 
are eminently uncharacteristic of that residuary 
legatee of Hellenio thought, the hard-headed and 
highly intellectual Stagyrite. 

IV. ITALIC magic .— The traditional history of 
Italic magic is not so well attested, but the 
assumption that, generally speaking, it was quite 
the same as that of Greece is fully supported by 
such testimony as survives. The first Roman 
reference to magio is the law of the Twelve Tables 
(‘QVIFRVORS EXCANT ASSIT. . . . NEVE ALIEN AM 
segetbm PELLEXERI8) 1 whioh forbids the trans¬ 
ference—by magic—of the crops growing in other 
people’s fields to your own. This primitive and 
universal explanation of the reason why the wheat- 
ears in your neighbour’s field are full of grain and 
yours are not never died out among the Romans. 
It is illustrated by Pliny’s typical anecdote of one 
Furius Chresimus {HN xviii. 41), and as late as 
the 6 th cent. A.D. we are told by Agobardus of 
Lyons, de Orandine et Tonitruis , 2 {PL civ. 148), 
that in his time the belief was current that the 
witches had formed a sort of trust and were trans¬ 
porting all the crops in air-ships to a land with 
the significant name of ‘ Magonia.* 

A certain amount of magic of this primitive 
type is preserved by the Elder Cato {de Aar. 70f., 
73, 96, 102 , 127, 150-160) and Varro {de Re Rust. 
I. ii. 27) and is more or less discernible in later 
authors {e.g.. HN xL 5, xxviiL 4; Sen. Qwest. 
Nat. iv. 7; Serv. on Eel. viii. 99; Aug. de Civ. 
Dei , viii. 10; Pallad. L 35). It will be observed 
that the only difference here between magio and 
religion is tnat religion is officially sanctioned, 
while magio is not. The effect of tne law of the 
Twelve Tables is simply to establish this distinc¬ 
tion from the legal point of view. 

Divination, as usual, occupies a more or less 
indefinite position between religion and magic. 
Hence nekyomantia was practised to a certain 
extent by private individuals, and Cicero’s accusa¬ 
tion of Vatinius {in Vatin. vL 14) is not so extra¬ 
ordinary as it sounds. 

i M. Bertbelot and E. Retells, ColUotion 4s* meUms iW 
mints* greet, Paris, 1888, ii 

8 Bruns, p. 80. 
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Tha owl tnn for a m a gici a n U wuU o ieut. bat tha word do— 
not oooar in thalaw antfl Diodetkii. 1 Vonsioi m m to the ggnerio 
mum for any magio oaremony, whathar bnl or illegal, and 
90 %$fiou§ or tPMM/oo u the epithet of a magician is used in the 
•ome way. The magut in Oloero's time was still more or lew 
aeeodated with hie Persian origin, bat with the firstjrear of 
Tiberias* he oomes under the ban of the law, and after Trajan's 
time the word was applied to any one who practised illegal 
magic (pod. Thoodot. U. 10. 4; God. Iu otfn. ix. 18. T) 8*r~ 
‘wise woman/ Is probably one of the oldest words fOi 

* witch' In the language. and the faot that it also means a 

* bawd* is a euffldent Indication of the saga's sodal position as 
well as of her specific functions as a magician. She is one of 
the standard characters of the Roman elegy. Strigeo (strigar. 
Patron. 08: ItaL Hrogho 1 lit. 'eoreeoh owfii/ was a name for 
witches which records the popular Roman explanation 
▼ompiree. 

As the Greeks looked upon Thessaly, so the old 
Romans appear to have looked upon Etruria, as 
a land of magio and magioians. Among other 
accomplishments, the Etrurians knew how to 
call up the dead, bring on rain, and discover 
hidden springs (Wiseowa* in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 

* Aquilex’). So, too, such ancient and mysterious 
peoples as the Sabines, Marsi, and Pceligni were 
particularly famous for certain magic powers 
(Verg. J£n. vii. 758; Hot. Epod. v. 76. xvii. 29, 
60, Sat. L ix. 29 f.; HN xxi. 78; Ovid, Fasti, 
vi. 141 f.). The Romans saved the Etruscan Hants - 
picina at an early date by naturalizing it. Cato 
[de Agr . v. 4) classes it with the rituals of the 
augures , harioli , and Chaldcsi as a matter which 
any solid farmer would do well to avoid; but, 
although he himself was doubtless unaware of it, 
his own charm for a sprained hip has a suspiciously 
foreign sound. Even then Roman magic had been 
exposed for some time to the influx of foreign 
religions which set in soon after the Seoond Punic 
War; the overpowering influence of Hellenism 
began still earlier; and, as we have seen, Greek 
magic itself had been thoroughly commingled and 
overlaid with foreign elements. Finally, our prin¬ 
cipal Roman source for the details of magic practice 
is the poets—and the poets confine themselves for 
the most part to the Greek tradition. The result 
is that after Cato’s time we are dealing not so 
much with Greek magio or Roman magic as with 
the magic of the Greco-Roman Empire. 

Before referring to the ancient literature con¬ 
nected with this subject—originally enormous and 
still formidable—it should he observed that no 
small amount of magic of a certain type had 
already passed into the category of what Hubert 
aptly calls ‘magie 4temelle,** i.e. magic too old to 
have a definite origin, and so oommon that the fact 
that it was ever magic at all has long since been 
forgotten—in short, magic that has been secularized 
ana is reokoned merely so much scientific know¬ 
ledge already acquired. This explains why Pliny, 
a hard-headed Homan who had no use whatever 
for what he would define as magic, is for us a 
principal source for those magio formal© and in¬ 
cantations which long usage had made a part of 
medicine and the vanons sciences with which he 
deals. And to a greater or less extent similar 
material may he found in any other ancient author¬ 
ity who deals with the same matters. One of the 
most important themes of Greco-Roman science 
was the tradition of the given subject. Perhaps 
this explains the curious fact that in the course of 
time the very word <f>v<ruc6t itself acquired the 
seoondary meaning of * magic.’ 

For these as well as for other reasons already 
given, few sources are so valuable to the student 
of Greoo-Roraan magio as the ancient treatises 
concerned with medicine, especially if, like Pliny, 
the author is an inveterate collector of useful 
information, or if, like the de Medicamentis of 
Marcellos, the hook is intended for home use. 
One of the most notable and characteristic develop- 
l Mommsen, StrqflrodU, p. 840, n. 8. 

* Id. p. m, n. f. i Op. oU. p. 1601. 


ments of antiquity, especially during and after the 
Alexandrian age, was the extent to which every 
conceivable subject of a scientific or ^uan-scientiflc 
nature was treated as literature, particularly as a 
theme for verse. In such cases whatever magic 
there was in the subject was rarely forgotten. 
Valuable sources for the magio of medicine, 
therefore, are the Thsriaea and Alexipharmaea of 
Nioander (even more famous were the lost poems 
on tho same subject by AEmilius M&oer) and the 
long passage on snakes in Lucan, ix. 607-937, 
which doubtless owed much to Macer. Particu¬ 
larly valuable, too, are those writers who deal with 
some homelier branch of medicine, such as the art 
of the veterinary—like Palladios and the authors 
of Hippiatrica and the Mulomedicina. Especially 
notable among physicians are AEtius of Amida, 
Theophanes Nonnas, and Alexander of Tralles, 
hat, above all, Cyranides and Bioeonrides. Scri- 
bonius Largus ana Serenus Sammonicas also might 
be considered. In short, any ancient doctor, 
however wise or learned, is likely to contribute 
something to medical magic. 

The writers on agriculture and kindred themes 
(e.g. t Cato, Varro, Columella, the author of the 
Geoponiea , Gargilius Martialis), the writers on 
botany, beginning with Theophrastus (Historia 
Plantarum), the naturalists, and the writers of 
fvsucd, like Neptunalius. are valuable. The same 
is true of antiquarians like Gellius and Macrohius, 
of the Paradoxographi, of the Agrimensores, and 
of the ParoBmiograpni In short, omitting for the 
present that large and important class of writers 
who deal with the subject merely as a literary 
asset, any ancient author, no matter what his 
theme may be, is likely to eon tribute something 
to our knowledge of contemporary magio. 

It is the philosophers, however, especially the 
philosophers of a certain type, who are most inti¬ 
mately associated with the most remarkable phase 
in the history of our subject. We have already 
seen at how early a date the spiritual life of 
antiquity began to feel the impact of foreign ideas 
and systems. The Orphics, the Magi, the worship 
of Mlthra, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
Phoenicians, the Egyptians, the Hebrews—these 
are merely the moet important. And the process 
was facilitated to an indefinite extent by toe con¬ 
quests of Alexander, as it was again later by the 
extension of Roman power to whatever seemed 
worth while in the way of territory. L&wb were 
passed and, as we have seen, were severely enforced. 
Rut they appear to have been practically powerless. 
The classical world was a babel of creeds, and in 
the time of Augustas the great capital was alive 
with a dozen different kinds of magicians, from the 
lowly saga to the impressive CHaldasus. As yet 
the average man of birth and education was not, 
as one might say, dangerously affected by these 
different varieties of heterodoxy s but already 
powerful disintegrating influences had long been 
at work. As early as three hundred years before 
Augustus, the great tide of mysticism and related 
ideas was already rising. Orpnism was prominent 
in it. But Orpbiam (and, for that matter, any 
other specific creed that one might name) was per¬ 
haps quite as much a symptom as a cause. Spiritual 
unrest was world-wide. Men needed new wine, and 
the old bottles could not oont&in it. The craving 
which for generations had been more or less vague 
grew in volume and intensity, and finally reached 
it® acme not far from the beginning of the 2nd 
cent, of our era. There were creeds then—like 
those of Isis and Mithra—that would seem to have 
just missed becoming great religions of the future. 
There were men, too, in that period—«.a., Apol¬ 
lonius of Tyana and the Peregpinus of Lucian— 
who were philosophers of the contemporary type. 
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and posed as the more or lees inspired founders of 
creeas—all charlatans, of course, out not entirely 
so; and it is not altogether inconceivable that the 
names of some of these men might have gone ring¬ 
ing through the aces instead of being merely an 
object of occasional scholastic contemplation. 

Mysticism.—The unusual prominenoe of magic 
in this period is symptomatic and due to a number 
of causes. There was, of course, the ignorant 
lower class, who always believe in magic. But 
there was also a higher class, fairly well educated 
—heavily recruited in a period like this—who had 
lost their faith in orthodoxy, but who lacked the 
character to seek the truth elsewhere and the con¬ 
tinuity of purpose to attain it. They preferred to 
give themselves up to whatever promised the 
incredible—in a way sufficiently dramatio and 
interesting to gratify the taste for novelty. Under 
such circumstances there is always another class 
ready to cater to this form of intellectual and 
spiritual dissipation. Both these classes—the 
willing deceivers and the willingly deceived—are 
pictured to the life in Lucian’s admirable skit, 
the Philopseudes , i.e. ‘ Liars for the love of it.’ A 
few, of oourse, ridiculed the whole matter; the 
most notable example is Lucian himself, who has 
been well named ‘the Voltaire of antiquity.’ 
Others undertook to demolish magic by argument; 
chief among these were the Sceptics, the Cynics, 
and the Epicureans. i.e. those who did not believe 
in orthodoxy, and therefore, by our familiar crite¬ 
rion, were not logically driven to accept the reality 
of heterodoxy. Finally, however, there were also 
others—especially the Gnostics and the Alex¬ 
andrian school of philosophy—who, after honest 
and conscientious investigation, became responsible 
for the most remarkable development of magic in 
Graeco-Roman times. This is the magic of mys¬ 
ticism in its various forms. Among the most 
important authorities for this aspect of the 
Alexandrian school are Porphyrins (de Abstin- 
entia and de Mysteriis) and Proclus {de Saeriftcio 
et Magia). The theory, as Hubert observes , 1 is 
one in which the philosophical and the religious 
elements are still imperfectly differentiated. It is 
a synthesis of all the known methods of acting on 
the powers of the supernatural world. It is half¬ 
way between religion and ordinary magic, and 
capable of moving in either direction. The philoso¬ 
phers, of oourse, emphasized the religious character 
of the combination, out, as Augustine ( loc. cit. ) saw, 
and as Porphyrins himself acknowledged (quoted 
by Eus. Prcep. Evang . v. 10), they could make no 
satisfactory distinction between goetia, magia, and 
theurgia. Their principal criterion was the char¬ 
acter and intentions of the individual performing 
the given ceremony—a criterion hard to apply ana 
of no real value in itself. Their theurgia became 
dissociated from religion; its position in society, 
like that of the theurgia of the old Egyptians, was 
not such as to give it the character of a religion; 
in fact, even without it the Alexandrian philosophy 
had all the outward appearance of magic. The 
attack on Apuleius was supported more by the 
various initiations of which he was so proud and 
the sanctity of the traditions which he invoked than 
by any specific acts of magic with which he was 
cnarged. Theurgia did afterwards enter religion, 
but it entered by the Gnostics, not by the philo¬ 
sophers—and this only in so far as the Gnostics who 
transformed it into a cult were recognized as a 
religious organization. So, too, the cult of Mithra 
gave a religious character to theories and cere¬ 
monials that in Pliny’s time (PN xxx. 17 f.) were 
described as magic. On the other hand, it was 
always difficult to distinguish between the Ophitae 
and the regular associations of magicians . 1 

1 Op. eU. p. 1601. 1 Dfeterich, p. 149. 


Theurgical philosophy was violently attacked by 
the Sceptics, Epicureans, and Cymes (Philostr. 
Apoll . Tyan. viL 30). Among the most important 
works were the Kard M dyur of the Epicurean 
Celsus (probably the adversary of Origen, and the 
one to whom Lucian dedicated his Pseudomantis), 
and the To^tojp <&up& of the Cynic (Enomaus. 
The Upbs ’M.adyjjjMTucofo of Sextus Empiricus still 
survives, and it is unusually dreary reading. Like 
Lucian (ay., in his Alexander eeu Pseudomantis, 
Demonax, Philopseudes, etc.), they attacked not 
only magic, but everything marvellous in either 
religion or mythology. Lucian feels that the 
wandering priests of the Syrian goddess are no 
better than any other magicians. All magic is 
a mere pretence, all magicians are hypocrites, 
rascals, and charlatans, whose object is to play on 
the credulity of the average man. 

The Christians.—The attitude of the Christians, 
as we have seen, was different. According to 
Origen, Celsus had no right to deny the reality of 
c; Augustine was quite certain that the ntes 
for summoning demons were efficacious (de 
Civ. Dei, xxL 6); and, indeed, the Church Fathers 
in general are far from denying the existence and 
power of magic (Epiph. Peer, xxxiv. 1; Tert. Apol. 
35, de Anima, 57 ;Eus. Prasp. Evang. v. 14), especi¬ 
ally in those early days when it seemed necessary 
to make the sharpest possible distinction between 
the Christians and the Gnostics. All heretics in 
general and Gnostics in particular were magicians 
and their faith was magic (Iren. Peer. L 13 ff.; 
Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 26). Paganism in any 
form was magic. For the Alexandrian theurgi the 
difference between gods and demons was merely a 
difference in degree ; for the Christians there was 
an absolute opposition between the two: God was 
good, all the demons were evil; the pagan gods 
were all demons, therefore all the pagan gods 
were evil. Any and all marvels which did not 
happen to be orthodox were the work of the 
demons. 

It will be seen that this is really the familiar old 
distinction between the orthodox and the hetero¬ 
conclusion, also ancient, that the one was good < ancl 
the other evil, per se. And the same old distinc¬ 
tion carried with it the same old assumption that 
the one was just as real as the other. The Christ¬ 
ians never seem to have realized any more than 
did their pagan forefathers that the difference 
between their gods and other people’s gods might 
conceivably be the difference between gods who are 
and gods who never were. The only way to deal 
with the pagan gods was to classify them as evil 
demons (Tatian, Oral. viiL). They were just as 
real as ever; the marvels and prodigies attri¬ 
buted to them were just as real ana just as readily 
believed as ever; it was merely insisted that the 
same had been wrought with intent to deceive. The 
* idols ’ still nodded and gave signs from time to 
time, just as they had always done; but that was 
a magica operatio wrought by the demons of the 
old religion (Iren. Peer. v. 28. 2; Eus. PE ix. 3). 
The persistence of this old prodigy of nodding, 
eto., is an interesting proof that the Christians 
still clung to the old pagan idea, more or less 
generally entertained by the less educated class, 
that the gods actually inhabited their statues. 
Many a priceless example of ancient art has been 
destroyed for this reason, and the idea still survives 
in the famous mediaeval story of the ‘Ring of 
Venus.’ 

Of particular interest to the student of magic of 
this strange period are such surviving treatises as 
the Poimandres of Hermes Trismegistus, Asclepius 
sive Dialogue Permetis Trismegxsti, the Piero - 
glyphica of Horapollon, and the astrological works 
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of Nechepso and Petosiris. 1 The literature of the 
magic oracles belongs to astrology as well as to 
magic. Another important source is the Tabellee 
Devotionie, so many of which have come to light in 
reoent years. 1 

The magic papyri.—But most important of all 
are the magic papyri which continue to turn up 
from time to time in Egypt. Hubert 1 gives the 
list of those published down to 1904; for later finds 
and their discussion, the reader is referred to Von 
Christ (op. cit.), L. Mitteis and U. Wilcken, 
Papyruekunde (Leipzig, 1912), the Arckiv fur 
Papyrueforschung, ana the occasional reports in 
Bursian r s Jakresbericht dee klaeeieehen Altertume . 

The magic papyri belong for the most part to the 
period between A.D. 300 and 500. Their discovery 
is peculiarly fortunate in view of the fact that they 
belong to a type which came under the ban of the 
law, and which some of the later emperors, notably 
Diocletian, made sedulous efforts to destroy. They 
are not original and independent works, but merely 
handbooks of magic, and, as might be expected., 
the editorial tradition is very poor. There are 
often different versions of the same thing; some¬ 
times the hymn or formula in one version will be 
considerably abbreviated as compared with the 
same hymn or formula in another version ; again, 
certain habitual formulae are often merely indi¬ 
cated. It is therefore extremely difficult to re¬ 
construct any complete and trustworthy text of 
this type. 

The authorities habitually quoted and the sources, 
so far as we can trace them, seem in some respects 
to bear out Pliny's statements in his account {HN 
xxx. 1 ff.) of the growth and development of magic. 
Pliny distinguishes three principal sources of 
ancient magic: (1) the Persian school, founded by 
Zoroaster; his 2,000,000 verses on this important 
subject (note the childish exaggeration character¬ 
istic of this sphere) were revealed and explained 
to the Greeks by Osthanes. Pythagoras, Empe¬ 
docles, and Democritus belonged to this school, 
and also certain ancient Modes, Babylonians, and 
Assyrians. Democritus explained the magic books 
of Dardanus, which he had found in his tomb: 
they were written in Phoenician. (2) The second 
is the Jewish school, descended from Moses, 
Iamnes, and Iotapes (Pap. Mag. p. 755; A pul. de 
Mag. 9; Ex 7 W “ 11 ), and (3) the third is a Cypriote 
school. 

It will be observed that Pliny makes no reference 
to the Egyptian school, which was particularly 
important and which, of course, is often mentioned 
in the papyri themselves. One of the most im¬ 
portant authorities in magic alchemy is Maria, the 
Jewess, but the papyri also refer to real philoso¬ 
phers like Thales, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, and 
Diogenes. The genuine magicians, i.e. the con¬ 
temporary or recent authorities, are generally 
referred to under such names as Zosimus, Synesius, 
Olympiodorus, Pelagias, and Iamblichus. Now 
ana then we find such curious and characteristic 
documents as a letter of the magician Nephotes to 
P8ammetichu8, a charm of Solomon, or a letter of 
Pitys, the Thessalian, to Osthanes. This gives 
some idea of the attitude of the Alexandrian magi¬ 
cians towards the tradition which they followed. 

It is no longer possible to trace the Persian, 
druidical, and Br&hmanical elements in this strange 
compound. Assyro-Chaldsean influence must have 
been strong, but it appears to have been indirect. 
Jewish influence, on the contrary, was both strong 
and direct, the magic papyri being strongly affected 
by Judaism. Jewish magicians were in evidence, 

1 8ee W. too Christ, Oeeeh. der grUok. LitUratur*, Munich, 
1906, « 820, (or editions, etc. 

* See esp. W. 8. Fax, *Tbe Johns HopkinsT&belia Deflxionis/ 
AJPh , SuppL to rol. xxxiiL [1912] end reference*. 

* Op. mL p. 1508 (L 


and they doubtless encouraged the impression that 
they were the only depositories of the genuine 
tradition of real magic. But, as Hubert remarks , 1 
they brought no organised system to bear upon the 
Grseco-Roman type, but merely introduced oertain 
powerful elements of magic. Especially important 
here was the Bible, which was presented in Egyp¬ 
tian by way of the Hermetic tradition, after being 
translated from Greek, and furnished part of the 
more or less peculiar mythology of magic at this 
time. Their god, as we should expect, is frequently 
mentioned in incantations, especially the different 
forms of his name (Aoth, Abaoth, Arbathiao, 
Abriao, Adonai, etc.). Especially frequent, too, 
are the names of Moses, Abraham, Jacob, Solomon, 
and the various archangels. F. G. Kenyon 1 has 
explained * Abraxas ’ as a corruption of the Hebrew 
benediction hab-lMtkh&h d&bfcr&h, * pronounce 
the blessing,' which still survives in the magic 
of modem times as the familiar 'abracadabra.* 
Hebrew words more or less corrupted are frequent 
in the papyri, and Christian influence is also evident; 
it followed in the wake of Judaism, and, though 
naturally not so strong, is of the same general type. 

But one of the most remarkable contributions of 
all is that of Egypt, as we mightexpect of a oountry 
so ancient, so full of pretentious wisdom, with a 
language so utterly strange, and an alphabet 
which to the ordinary outsider seemed so hopelessly 
complicated and mysterious. The last two qualifi¬ 
cations alone — both sovereign for charms—are 
enough to establish the reputation of any country 
as a land of magic and magicians. It may be 
observed, however, that, unlike the Jews, the 
Egyptians contributed a complete, organized system 
of magic to the combination. The fact that, as we 
learn from the Book of the Dead,* a magician 
could be prosecuted shows that the old Egyptians 
had long since separated magic from religion by 
the familiar criterion of official recognition. So 
far as the Greeks and Romans are concerned, the 
great name here is Hermes Trismegistus. He is 
not only the principal vehicle and interpreter of 
Egyptian magic, but, as we have seen, the Hermetic 
tradition is quite as powerful in the articulate 
presentation of the Hebrew contributions. 

All these foreign influences on the theory and 
practice of Grseco-Roman magic of this later period 
are more or less clearly traceable in the magic 
papyri. But it is to be observed that they are 
never clearly differentiated. Isis, e.g., reveals the 
wonderful art of magic to Horns. Tins is all well 
enough ; Horus was one of the family. But Isis 
learned all her magic from one of the Hebrew 
archangels. It is equally surprising to see Sabaoth 
approached with Greek rites. Often special efficacy 
is gained by issuing a sort of general call to all the 
pantheon or—which, thanks to the doctrine of 
sympathy, amounts to the same thing—by adding 
to one god the names of the most revered gods in 
a number of nationalities. Magic naturally turns 
to the foreign religions. It also believes that the 
plural is more redoubtable than the singular. 
Hence the more or less chaotic pantheon of magic, 
especially in its more advanced stages, the sympto¬ 
matic tendency to multiplication and mixture for 
purposes of power, which reflects to a oertain 
extent the fact that magic is an outlaw, that it is 
not subject to official control, and that it has no 
assured position in the body politic. 

V. Theory OF MAGIC. —The proceduresof magic, 
especially of magic so highly developed as was tnat 
of Greeceand Rome, are, at first sight, bewilderingly 
complex. But the main ideas, the essential princi¬ 
ples from which they all derive and upon which they 

i Op. eU. p. 1618. 

* Ortk Papyri in the Brit . Jfuamt, London, 1898 ft., L 68. 

* ed. E. A. W. Bodge, London , 1899, p. olL 
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are ill founded, are simple, universal, and eternal. 
The fundamental purpose of magic is to compel 
by supernatural means; the primary object and 
supposed result of every charm is some form of 
constraint. Possession or obsession (xdroxo*) is a 
constraint, any form of metamorphosis (such, e.g., 
as lyoanthropy) is a constraint, fascinatxo in all its 
numerous forms is a constraint. The ancients 
habitually associate the processes of magio with 
the ideas of binding, tying up, nailing down, and 
their opposites. A magic act is a *ardd«a>u>s, a 
carddcvtt, a deflxio, a devinctio; the removal of its 
effect is an drdXwm, a solutio , and the correspond¬ 
ing verbs are, e.g., xaroMu, defigo , Xi solvo. The 
language of charms and the details of ritual are 
largely suggested and guided by some form of this 
fundamental idea. One sees it most clearly in such 
symbolic acts as the tying of knots, the driving of 
nails, and the binding of images. 

'The object of every magic set is to put belnga or things into 
or take them out of ft state in which certain movements, certain 
changes, certain phenomena must infallibly ensue. A char¬ 
acter or condition is either produced or suppressed, a spell is 
either imposed or removed.'! 

I. The doctrine of sympathy.—One of the great 
fundamental principles of magic art is the doctrine 
of sympathy; but, while the doctrine of sympathy 
explains much, it should not be foroed to explain 
all. This would be expecting too much of such a 
phenomenon as magic, in spite of the fact that its 
deductions are, in their way, so amazingly logical. 
It is also true that magic is supposed to work in 
two different ways; it either reaches its object 
independently and directly and acts at once, as it 
were, automatically, or—and this was the prevail¬ 
ing theory of the Greeks and Romans—it reaches 
its object indirectly through the agency of some 
intervening power to whom its behests are addressed 
and by whom they are executed. The distinction 
is important and enlightening; but here, again, we 
must not apply it too rigidly. There are cases in 
which the characteristic features of both methods 
are more or less traceable. We must not expect 
too much of the magician ; he is not always a clear 
thinker, and he has an inveterate habit of calling 
all known powers to his aid, whether they happen 
to be logically related or not. 

The doctrine of sympathy is most clearly seen 
in the direct method. The simplest ana most 
common form among the Greeks and Romans is 
that in which the magic power possessed or acquired 
by a given thing works upon the desired object by 
oontact. The virtue of the amulet (see Charms 
and Amulets) is shared by the person who wears 
it, the virtue of philtres and fdpfuuca of any kind 
is appropriated by those who take them as directed. 
It may be observed, however, that even here, so 
far as the Greeks and Romans were concerned, the 
supernatural power had already intervened in the 
preparation of the given article; and the magician’s 
characteristic method of pluralizing for power is 
naively illustrated by the rule that in preparing a 
f&ppa* cor one shoula oombine ingredients which 
individually are capable of producing the desired 
effect. The reasoning is evident. The large use 
of magio of this type, i.e. jap/weda, helps to explain 
the magician’s particular interest in the properties 
of plants and simples. For a similar reason the 
alchemist is particularly interested in the properties 
of stones and gems; some of them are sovereign 
for oert&in diseases, if ground np and taken 
inwardly with the appropriate ceremonial. Primi¬ 
tive medicine is a fearsome adventure for the 
patient. In rare cases the mana inheres in the 
object as such, but this is generally a secondary 
conclusion. As a rule, the mana is acquired, or 
merely accidental. Some objects are only con¬ 
ductors of mana —which explains why they can be 
1 Hubert, op. eft. p. 1606. 


used for apparently contradictory purposes. Other 
staple ingredients in a large number of oharms— 
suen as honey, flour, rain-water, etc.—have lost 
their original significance. Objects are selected 
according to the usual rules—some real or fancied 
resemblance, especially the association with some 
god, eto. A certain thing, e.a., is yellow, there¬ 
fore it is good for Jaundice, ouch odd names for 
plants as ‘Jove’s Beard’ or‘Venus’ Ears’record 
associations with gods, and were doubtless origin¬ 
ally secret. The place from which an object comes 
is often a decisive factor: articles found in the 
public baths were magic. The Christians con¬ 
sidered certain filthy animals magic because they 
were associated with the devil. Certain names of 
plants and minerals are magic because they corre¬ 
spond to the planets . 1 Sometimes the decision is 
made from etymology, true or false: the reseda 
owes its power to its name only {HN xxvii 131). 
The virtue of lead for oert&in purposes is due to the 
fact that it is heavy or oold or indestructible, etc. 

One of the most important applications of the 
doctrine of sympathy is the use of symbolism . 1 
As we have already seen, symbolism is even more 
characteristic of magic than it is of religion. 
Hubert 1 defines two methods. In the one, which 
is particularly dramatic, the person or thing upon 
which we wish our magic to act is represented by 
a substitute. The most notable example of this 
class is the use of clay and waxen puppets. The 
second consists in prefiguring the desired action 
and result (Tib. L vl 53 f.; Soph. Aias , 1175)— 
apply a stone to a wart (contact and sympathyX throw 


the stone away (symbolism), and the wart goes with it. Or, if 
yon have a pun In the stomach, apply the stomach of a frog 
to the part affected, and your pain oeoomee his pain, eto. {HS 
xxii. 149; Maroellus, xxvii. 128). 

The same idea of oontact and sympathy creates 
the familiar rule of magic hommopathy, that the 
cause of a given thing is also its remedy. 

Bat, so far as magic is ooncemed, perhaps the 
most momentous deduction from the doctrine of 
sympathy is the rule that the part may stand for 
tne whole, that the two are inseparably connected; 
the part is able to draw the whole to itself, if 
aidea by magic. What Vergil called the exuviae of 
ASneashad a special function and a special signifi¬ 
cance in the pretended solutio amoru of the un¬ 
happy Dido (AEn. iv. 494 ff.). Without assuming 
the active co-operation of this principle, we cannot 
appreciate the true inwardness of the most striking 
performances of magic in classical antiquity. If, 
for instance, a magician can secure bones of the 
dead, he has a special and powerful means of 
calling np the dead to whom those bones originally 
belonged (Tib. I. ii. 46)—which is one important 
reason why witches were so often accused of haunt¬ 
ing the graveyards (Hor. Sat. i 8 ; Lucan, vL 530), 
and in primitive times the principal reason why 
the corpse was so carefully watched until it was 
safe in the grave (Petron. 63; Apul. Met. ii 21). 
So, too, if we wish to reach the living, it is very 
important to possess a lock of their hair, the 
parings of their nails, a garment, or anything 
nearly or remotely associated with them. Nothing 
is more intimately and entirely part and parcel of 
a thing than its real name. ‘Rome,’ it is said 
(Tib. I. ii 57 f., with the present writer’s note j 
Macrob. HL ix. 2; HN xxviib 18, iii 65; Pint. 
Qumst. Bom . 61 [p. 279 A]; Serv. on Mn, i 277 ; 
Solinus, 1 ; Lydns, de Mens . iv. 73), is only the 
alias of the great city with world dominion. The 
true name, is. the name which would have enabled 
her enemies to conjure against her with magic, 
was a religious secret. So the clay or waxen image 
may be comparatively harmless until it has been 

1 Dietorksb. p. 171 ff. 

tSeeesp. (7 JP f pt. L, The Magic Art, L oh. 8. 

»0p.5I.p.l60f. 
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ceremonially named with the true name of the 
person whom it is meant to represent . 1 

Names are not the only words which are an in¬ 
tegral part of the things which they represent. A 
similar relation exists betwsen the verb, or the 
sentence, and the action described by it. Hence, 
of course, the theory of incantation as opposed to 
that of prayer in the modern sense. From this 
point of view the lines of Euripides {Hippol. 478 1), 

I* fa y Ul ml Afoot StAcrfo—t * 

4tu4nrm£n rr)o*4 vim, 

echoed by Horaoe ( Epist . L i. 34 f.) in 

4 Sunt verbs et vooes quibue hunc lenire dolorem 
Poeflia et magnam morbl depooets partem,' 
are true not only of magic theory in general, but of 
the Graeco-Roman conception of magic in particular. 
Incantation is rarely, if ever, absent from some 
stage of the act. The influence of the indirect 
method is seen even more clearly in the fact that 
sympathy is often created by the incantation 
which accompanies the act (e.p., EN xxvi 08). 
In the exorcism of disease the incantation is often 
sufficient in itself. Again, a mere verbal com¬ 
parison is sufficient, especially if accompanied by 
a gesture. 

'Salvum dt quod tango!' ejaculates Trtmalohio piously 
(Patron. CSX to avoid possible oonsequenoee when he touohes 
his friend's arm to illustrate where Mid how the unfortunate 
character in his story was touched by the witch. 

Given, therefore, the right words in the right 
order and pronounced in the right way, the desired 
result must ensue. But which words ? Ancient 
formula connected with or naming the appropriate 
gods are, of course, valuable, but in many cases 
nothing can oorapare with ancient words in an 
utterly incomprehensible tongue. The most 
famous example in antiquity was the so-called 
Ephesia Grammata attributed to the DactylL 1 

But it is by no means necessary that an incanta¬ 
tion should consist of what, even in the most 
general sense, could be termed articulate speech 
of any sort. Mere music, e.y., as such is distinctly 
magic. The great musicians of mythology— 
Amphion, Or ph eus, V&in&mtiinen, etc.—are always 
magicians. We no longer attribute the power of 
music to magic in the literal sense, but primitive 
man can hardly be blamed for doing so. The 
ancient doctors made a considerable use of music 
in their practice, and we ourselves have learned 
that it is sometimes distinctly beneficial in certain 
obstinate nervous disorders of long standing. 

Here, however, our particular concern is with a 
class of sounds which are anything but musical, 
but which are mentioned again in the literature of 
the Empire as being especially powerful and effica¬ 
cious in magic incantations. Lucan, vi 686 ff., 
tells us that all the sounds of nature were imitated 
by such an expert as Erichtho, and does not fail to 
add his usual and characteristic catalogue. But 
Lucan is too anxious to tell us all he has read in 
his uncle's library to be of any great value in a 
matter like this. Whatever they afterwards may 
have become, we can be sure that these phenomena 
were simpler and more specific, that they were 
probably inspired by some aspect of the doctrine 
of sympathy, and used for a special purpose. 

The Romans habitually describe them by stridor 
and stridere. The sounds to which these words 
are applied are many, and vary from the filing of 
a saw to the creaking of a door and the shrilling of 
a locust. But they are all alike in being inarticu¬ 
late, high-pitched, and disagreeable. The obvious 
and instructive parallel is the primitive Greek 
ywjrela. The ydjreis were specifically necromancers 


and, as we saw above (p. 2 vl b ), they were supposed 
to have received their name from the most notable 
1 E. Rohde, Ptyeh**, TAbingen, 1907, p. 61; often in the 
E. Knhnert, in Pauly-Wlsaowa, v. *771-2778, and refer- 


peculiarity of their magic, viz. 4 from their wailing 
and cryingamong the tombs.' So, long afterwards, 
in Grseoo-Roman times the charms described by 
stridor and stridere are very characteristic of 
nekyomantia. If so, and we can hardly doubt it* 
the inarticulate magic charms oonnoted by these 
two words should be just those described as 4 wail¬ 
ing and crying among the tombs,' and their purpose 
should be to call up the dead. Such being the 
case, the two most common and characteristic uses 
of stridor and stridere outside the sphere of magic 
itself are illuminating. (1) One of these is that 
squeaking and gibbering of the dead to which the 
ancients so often refer: 

'Boos inter tumuloe atque om oarentia bustle Umbrarum 
lades diro stridors minsntnr' (Patron. crxlL 187); ‘aoribos 
inoertum fertile strident umbra* (Luosn, vi. 628; cf. Stat. 
TKtb. viL 770 ; 80. ltd. xili. 600: CSaudian.*» Rvf. L 126; 
Ovid. Fasti, v. 468; Vers. Jk vL 4981; Rom. Od. rriv. 6; 
and Hor. 8a 1L viiL 40 L> 

By the doctrine, therefore, of sympathy the 
stridoresot the necromancers were an imitation of 
the wailing and crying of the dead, and owed their 
efficacy to that reason. (2) Stridor is regularly 
used to describe the hoot of the strix, or screech- 
owl—that long-drawn, shuddering scream that 
suggests nothing so much as the wail of the 
banshee, the moaning of souls that can find no 
rest, the ominous cry of the /Stoioddrarot, questing 
ghosts of those who died before their time (see 
Hecate's Suppers). No wonder the strix is the 
most remarkable and ill-omened bird in classical 
folklore. Owls, disembodied spirits, or necro¬ 
mancers calling up those spirits—so far as the cry 
alone was concerned, how was one to be sure which 
was which ? As a matter of fact, all three were 
more or lees inextricably confused with each other, 
and there can be no doubt that the cry had much 
to do with the situation. The strix is associated 
with all sorts of witchcraft in antiquity, but especi¬ 
ally and above all with vampirism in its various 
forms (see the present writers note on Tib. L v. 
42). The classics are rich in examples of the type 
which happens to be more familiar to us, especially 
in the erotic sphere. The return of ProtesUaus is 
a case in point (Rosoher, s.v.), also the story of the 
Lamia (Philostr. Apoll. Tyan. iv. 26) immortalized 
by Keats, and the simple and touching tale told 
by Phlegon of Tralles (Mirab . 1) which is the 
prototype of Schiller's ‘ Brant von Korinth’ and 
Gautiers 4 Morte Amoureuse.’ 

But witches can turn owls whenever they like, 
and they do so regularly, when their object is 
some form of necromancy. 

Ovid, Amor . L viii 13-18, speaking of Dipeas, 
the redoubtable saga with eyes of different oolours 
(‘ pupula duplex'),” says: 

* Hano ago nocturnal veraam voHtare per umbras 
Buspfcor at pluma corpus anile tag!; 

Suspioor, et famast; oculis quoque papula duplex 
Fulminat at gamino Inman ab orba micat; 

Evooat antiquis proavoa atavosqua aapuloris 
Et solidam longo carmina Audit humum.* 

But Uie ever present and most gruesome side of 
this idea, as of magic in general, is the sexual side. 
Most frequently tne witch is like Pamphila in 
Apuleius {Met. in. 21). She assumes the form of a 
strix to fly to her lover; she never comes to him as 
a human and normal woman. The fires of hell are 
in her eves, the fires of hell are in her veins, the 
taste oi blood and death is on her lips. She is the 
erotic vampire—the succuba , as she was called in 
the Middle Ages—who haunts her victim in his 
dreams and little by little draws to herself the very 
marrow in his bones. Hence it is that the Graeco- 
Roman screech-owl, who, even at her best, as 
Pliny substantially says {HN x. 84), seems to make 
no effort to look or act like a well-meaning and 
self-respecting fowl of the air, belongs quite as 
i See K. F. Smith, in Studies in Honor qf B. L. QiidmrsUtm, 
Baltimore, 1902, p. 287. 
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much to the kingdom of dreams as to the kingdom 
of birds. How can one be sore in any given 
instanoe whether the strix is a real strix or a witch 
in the form of one (Ovid, Fasti , vi 141) ? Indeed, 
as early as Plautus (Pseud. 820; cf. Propert. rv. v. 
17) striges already meant ‘witches’ as well as 
‘screech-owls,’ and this designation of what is 
evidently the Roman parallel of the old Greek 
7 vffrttt records a popular belief which showed no 
tendency to diminish in later days. 

2 . Sources of magic power. — Our surviving 
testimony is insufficient to give us a very clear 
idea how the powers of the classical magician were 
defined or from what sources they were supposed 
to be derived. For the Egyptians, as Hubert 1 
remarks, the magician was like the priest in being 
closely associated, if not actually identified, with 
the god whose power he was utilizing,* and per¬ 
haps in the ultimate issue this is everywhere the 
explanation of his power. Particularly notable was 
the development of this principle among the Alex¬ 
andrian theurgi. Here, of course, the character¬ 
istic Grseoo-Roman preference for the indirect 
method afforded a favourable soil, but, without 
doubt, the chief factor was the direct influence of 
the Egyptian theory iuat mentioned. 

But, granted that he does identify himself with 
the god, how does he compass it ? is it a gift, or 
does he acquire it, and, if so, how ? The tneurgi 
emphasized the theory that it was acquired, and 
the methods recommended indicate in themselves 
the effort to raise magic to the level of a religio- 
philosophical system permeated with the ideas and 
ceremonials characteristic of mysticism. Ascetic¬ 
ism was recommended, but, above all, the magician 
must be an adept. Such persons may have a revela¬ 
tion coming to them more or less directly by way 
of the fallen angels or the archangels (Tert. as 
Idol. 9f., Apol. 86 ). Indeed, Maria the Jewess 
was instructed by God Himself.* Gods, kings, 
great philosophers, and sages of old loom large in 
this aspect of later magic. The * Book of Moses ’ 4 
rives us a good idea of the complicated ceremonial 
through which the candidate was supposed to pass 
in order to arrive at the perfection desired. There 
were purifications, sacrificial rites, invocations, and, 
to crown all, a revelation of the Koeftoroda (how the 
universe was made and the secrets thereof). This 
puts the adept in relation not with oertain specific 
gods, as appears to have been the idea of the Egyp¬ 
tian prototype, but with the stars and planets, i.e. 
the universal powers. The magician, especially 
the magician-alchemist, derives his power from 
the acquaintance with the forces of nature. He 
has established rapport with the universe; and, as 
there is also rapport between all the parts of the 
universe, he has extended his power over the entire 
universe as a whole. This, of course, is the old 
doctrine of sympathy on a particularly grand and 
impressive scale. The result of the ceremony is 
that the magician, the theurgus , is himself no longer 
a man, but a god . 9 

This is a conception calculated to appeal to any 
man whose imagination is still in working order, 
but it does not emerge clearly in ordinary magic. 
It belongs rather to mystic magic, which was 
the special development of serious souls, some of 
them really great, who believed that this path 
would lead them to the undiscovered secrets of life, 
death, and immortality. To speak in terms of the 
average man and of the history of the art as a 
whole, the ideas whioh determined the powers of 
the magician were much the same as those which 
dictated the choice of a magic object or the oon- 


l Op. sU. p. 1609. 

* Berthdot, 11.80. 

4 W. KroIL ‘De OnooUs 
Abkam&L, VS. 1 [1S94], p. 60. 
i Distort*, p. 116, blL 


• Dicterioh, p. 186. 

• in Brssteuer pkUoL 


struction of a charm, and which, in fact, are funda¬ 
mental in the art of magic as a whole. Generally 
speaking, magic is a girt and, as such, it is often 
due to some accident of birth or to some special 
privilege. In some cases it is inalienable; again, 
it can be outgrown or easily lost. Children, e.p., 
merely as such, sometimes possess it. 1 Virginity 
has always been considered an important condition 
of the power to prophesy (Oeopon. XI. ii. 4; Pint. 
de Drfettu Orac. 46).* The idea seems to be that 
the seeress is, as it were, married to the god and 
that infidelity to him is punished by loss of the 
power which he gave her. The entire world seems 
to be agreed that women, simply as women, are 
peculiarly gifted in this direction (Demos&h. c. 
Aristog. i. 17; Aristoph. Nubs* , 749; Lucian, Dial . 
Deor. xx. 10, Dial . Meretrie. L 2, iv. 4, Bis Aecus. 
21 ). We have already seen how important they 
are in the mythology of Greek magic, and this is 
true of all magic. They are less prominent in the 
magic of the mystics and their brethren, but this 
is itself symptomatic of the ideals and pretensions 
of the movement. In the genuine, traditional, 
immemorial magic of everyday life in Greeoe ana 
Rome they never lost their importance. As a 
Aao/xtucls, Medea was typical of her sex. The know¬ 
ledge and practice of Qapfuuccla as a branch of magic 
were always more or less confined to women. 

The distant, the foreign, the strange, the un¬ 
usual, even the horrible, are all important factors. 
‘ Magic ’ is a primitive name for anything abnorm&L 
Those who come from distant countries, especially 
if, like the Br&hmans (Philostr. Apoll. Tyan . iiL), 
they are also the priests of strange and remote 
religions, are magicians. Henoe, on the principle 
of * omne ignotum pro magnifioo,’ there are distant 
countries in which all the inhabitants are magicians 
or possess the evil eye or some such uncanny gift. 
Any person with the evil eye is a magician; so, 
too, the ventriloquist (schoL Aristoph. Vespa, 
1014; Plato, Soph. 262 C; Pint, de Dqfectu Orac. 9). 
Anything abnormal about one’s birth or pedi¬ 
gree is likely to give one magic powers. Persons 
born with a caul have the gilt or prophecy. The 
child of incest, especially of deliberate incest, is 
bound to be a magician. This was harped on con¬ 
tinually in the witch trials of the Middle Ages, but 
it is also prominent in ancient tradition, especially 
in connexion with the Magi themselves (Catullus, 
xc.; Xanthus, frag. 28 [FHG i. 43]; Sotion, ap . 
Diog. Laert. procem. 7; Strabo, p. 736). Sometimes 
whole peoples, dans, or families are supposed to 
be magicians (Herod, iv. 106);* some— e.g., the 
Thibii (HN viL 17)—owe it to the possession of the 
evil eye; others have some particular specialty. 


The Ophiogenea, the Pcylll. the Herd, etc. (ft. xxriil. 80, viL 
18-16), can kill enekee simply by breathing on them, or can core 
snake-bites merely by touching the wound with their hands. 
A certain family in Oorinth could calm tempests (Hesych. and 
Suidas, 9.V. impecotrat), and so on. Many similar statements 
made by Alexandrian authors and others now lost are preserved 
by Pliny (HN, cep. bka. viL and xxviii.% 

In the majority of such cases the ability is more or 
less vaguely conceived of as inborn, in others it is 
a secret transmitted from generation to generation. 
But, whether inborn or imparted, magic is a secret. 
Indeed, initiates were sworn to secrecy in the later 
days among the mystics. 

3 . The powers invoked.—But the most charac¬ 
teristic feature of Greek and Roman magic is the 
universal prevalence of the indirect method and its 
influence on the development of the art. So far as 
Greeoe and Rome were concerned, the theory of 
demons—those spirits to whose action practically 
every phenomenon is due—was as characteristic of 
the world at large as it was of Plato and his 


1 Ab top. eU. pp. 246, 262. 

• See k Fabric,' Die kultleohe Keuechhctt im Altertum,’ in 
JBPP vi. [1910]. 

* Cf. Lobcck, p. 1196. 
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followers (Plat, de Defectu Orac. 10). Diseases 
were caused by specific demons, panic was caused 
by Pan; such figures as the Erinyes, Nemesis, 
Poena, Empusa, the Mot/xu, ’Avdymu, and Bcutkoo^vcu 
are not only popular but very old. There are even 
demons whose only function is to execute the com¬ 
mands of the magic tablets deposited in the baths, 
and there are others who are merely drfopowu, or 
emanations. The efficacy, t.g. , of the tvy( demands, 
as Hubert observes, 1 the creation of a demon or of 
a special god*—a curious but characteristic reten¬ 
tion of the primitive view that nothing in this world 
can happen or be except by the individual exertion 
in every case of conscious, energizing wilL 

The magician may find it necessary or advisable 
to consider other spirits besides the specific agents 
of the phenomenon in question. He cannot be sure 
of success beforehand. He may make mistakes, 
and a mistake in a ceremonial is fatal. And, even 
if everything is correct, the ceremony may be en¬ 
tirely upset Dy something unexpected and unfore¬ 
seen. In addition, therefore, to the specific 
energizing demon, he considers it prudent to sum¬ 
mon to his aid such other powers as he can com¬ 
mand. He calls on some appropriate god, e.g. t to 
send him the necessary energizing demon, or he 
summons the spirit to whom the efficacy of the rite 
itself is due; hence the theory of the ‘familiar, 1 
the magician’s own ‘demoniac factotum,’ which 
assumed such importance in the Middle Ages. 

The object, therefore, of magic was to act upon 
and use the supernatural powers either as energiz¬ 
ing spirits or as auxiliaries. Some of these powers 
occur only in the tradition of magic itself, but the 
large majority are common to Doth magic and 
religion. Most important here are the demons. 
Plato himself (Suiaas, s.v. jiaytla), as well as the 
average man, attributed to them the success of any 
magic rite.* The magic charms of the later period 
are full of invocations to demons—demons of all 
kinds and descriptions and exercising every imagin¬ 
able function, but all of varying degrees of inferi¬ 
ority to the great gods. In fact, as time goes on. 
the realm of the supernatural assumes more ana 
more the aspect of an Oriental despotism with a 
thoroughly organized bureaucratic government, all 
in the hands of demons. There are secretaries and 
under-secretaries, guards, doorkeepers, messengers 
—a regular hierarchy of demoniac officials, whose 
rank and functions are established and fixed with 
meticulous exactness. The only private citizens 
in this government are the ordinary human man 
and the occasional person with ‘ influence,’ i.e. the 
magician; and it is curious to see how soon and 
easily the latter assumes the methods and attitude 
of the influential citizen who lives under a similar 
government in this world. If he wishes to reach 
the ear of the all-highest at the other end of the 
line, he addresses the demon of lowest rank, the 
message is transmitted through the appropriate 
channels, and in time he gets his answer. Indeed, 
as in all such governments, the first demoniac 
underling may be so nearly human and, therefore, 
so much in sympathy witn the magician himself 
as to take a really personal and lively interest in 
farthering the matter in hand. All this question of 
rank and functions was carefully discussed by Pro- 
clus and Porphyrins [de Mysteriis JSgyp .), and, in 
fact, the prominence of it is particularly character¬ 
istic of their school and period. This school, it 
may be observed, made a distinction between good 
demons and bad demons, attributing the errors of 
ycprela to the latter. The demons were identified 
with the Jewish angels in their function of divine 
messengers, and even the old pagan gods, reduced to 


the rank of demons, became messengers of the uni¬ 
versal deity (Aug. de Civ. Dei , ix. 10), while the 
archangels, Michael, Gabriel, etc., take rank with 
the archontes of the Gnostics as tutelary gods 
of the planets (W. Anz, TU xv. (Leipzig, 1897] 
passim). With Christianity the old godsbecame 
demons, and all were considered evil. But magic, 
the conservative of conservatives, never gave them 
up, though all of them now without distinction 
were in toe service of the devil. 

One of the most important classes of demons 
connected with magic are the spirits of the dead, 
the rsKvdalftaset, especially those who, like the 
ptcuoddraroi, died violent deaths or otherwise before 
their time, or never received proper burial, and 
therefore cannot rest in their graves. 1 The heroes, 
so to speak, have a somewhat higher social position, 
but they too are important in magic. 1 

A notable peculiarity of paganism as contrasted 
with its successor was tne inability to make a sharp 
distinction between gods and demons. The obvious 
criterion would be power or disposition. Neither 
were trustworthy. Some demons were greater 
than some gods, and some gods were as unmistak¬ 
ably malignant as some demons were beneficent. 
The demons, therefore, were not the only powers 
to whom the magician addressed himself. The 
gods themselves practised magic (Apollod. I. ii 1, 
m. vi 8); indeed, Pindar says [Pyth. iv. 213 if.) that 
it was Aphrodite herself who taught Jason how to 
‘draw down the moon*; and so the magician 
would naturally turn to them (Apul. de Mag . 31). 
The preference is, of course, for the di inferi — 
Hades, Demeter, Persephone, Baubo, the Praxidi- 
kai, the Erinyes, Gaia, Cybele, especially those 
who, like Hecate, Selene, and Hermes, habitually 
pass back and forth between the two worlds. 

The greatest of all, the goddess par excellence of 
magic and magicians throughout antiquity, is 
Hecate-Selene,* the Dea Triform is of the cross- 


ways, and the queen of the ghosts, who sweeps 
through the night followed by her dreadful tram 
of questing spirits. Her power is universal, but 
she is specially connected with the magic of love, 
metamorphosis, and fdpfjuuca. The most famous 
and dramatic incantations of antiquity are associ¬ 
ated with her. The lunulm, the the selenitis, 
the redoubtable spuma lunaris , and the rhombus 
are only a few magic objects and properties directly 
associated with her. The sohoL on Apoll. Rhod. 
iii. 478 even informs us that Circe was her daughter. 
At all events, Medea was her priestess, Museus 
was called her son, etc. Next to her, perhaps, 
especially in the magic papyri, comes Hermes 
Cnthoniun, often confused with Hermes Trisme- 
gistus (Diog. Laert procsm. 7; Porphyr. de Abstm. 

But the Kbpioi 8#ol, the great gods, are also ad¬ 
dressed, and not only the great gods of foreign races 
—which we should expect—but those of Greece and 
Rone. This habit, however, belongs more promi¬ 
nently to the babel of the later period. Here the 
habit of calling on a number of gods at once, or of 
reinforcing the name of some Greek god with the 
names of all the strange gods of foreign lands who 
are supposed to be identical with him, or of using 
’I&w as the name of the god of gods, or 1 dot, in the 
feminine, to sum up, as it were, all the aspects of 
divinity, or of combining gods in the hermaphro¬ 
ditic form for the same purpose—all these are so 
many illustrations of tne magician’s inveterate 
habit of pluralizing for power. The result is, of 
course, that the divinities lose all personality and, 
as Hubert says, ‘ become mere factors of a divine 
total.’ 6 Nothing was left but the name, and even 


1 Op. eft. p. 1611. a Kroll, op. eft. p. 89. 

* J. Tambornino, 'De Antiquorum Dtumomamo,' m ii VV viL 
[1900], passim. 


l E. Riem, in Rhein. Mu*. xlviiL [1888] 8070. 
a Deubner, p. 29. a Abt, op. eft. p. 1970. 

4 Deubner, p. 21 n. • Op. eft. p. 1618. 
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this was more or lees concealed or defaced in the is vital In most oases there are gestures which 
magician's characteristic effort to get at the true cannot be omitted . 1 Equally important is the 
name, the name of power for the now somewhat magician's own state of mind. He must have faith, 
vague supernatural force which he wished to utilise, he must put all his soul into the accomplishment 
Having the name and also the image of the god, of the rite (Gargilius Martialis, 10 ). 
he could use the force for anything desired, it being The time at which the rite should be performed 
understood, of course, that sucn accompanying is also very important. This is largely determined 
ceremonials had been performed as were appropn- by the habits and associations of the god to be 
ate for realizing the mystic presence of the god. addressed, and is an immediate deduction from the 

4 . Rites and ceremonies.—Thanks to this habit law of sympathy. For magic in general, but in 
of pluralizing for power, of summoning from every particular for all magic connected with Selene- 
direction all kinds of strange and, therefore, par- Hecate, sunset and the few minutes just before 
ticularly irresponsible forces, a magic ceremony sunrise are very favourable; so, too, any phase of 
was even more complex than a religious ceremony, the moon, but, above all, the new and full moon. 
Especially notable in all ages is the number of The stars and planets for the most part became 
conditions and precautions which have to be ob- important only after astrology gave greater pre¬ 
served. This is characteristic of any cult in which cision to the sort of influence supposed to be exerted 
the theory of incantation still survives. Under by each. As a matter of course, night is a better 
such circumstances the immediate conclusion al- time than day . 1 

ways is that religion is a perilous pursuit. Any The place is quite as important as the time, and 
man who approaches gods with an invocation so the choice of it is again a direct deduction from 
worded and presented that it is a command which the law of sympathy, as regards either the god to 
must be obeyed knowB that he is handling an edged be addressed, or the person to be affected. Hoads, 
tool able to cut both ways. The gods resent the streets, boundaries, and the threshold are all sacred 
imperative, especially from an inferior, and will in both magic and religion. The cross-roads suggest 
destroy him if they can. The Homan account of Hecate, the graveyard nekyomantia . Both are 
the death of old king Tullus shows how dangerous favourite spots so far as the magician is concerned, 
it was in their opinion—even in religion, much Finally, as we have just seen, there are cere- 
more in magic—for an amateur to start the com- monies which the operator does not venture to per- 
plicated machinery of invocation. There was an form unless he is armed with some sort of protective 
old Greek saying that ‘ the witch who draws down charm against the god whom he is addressing, or 
the moon finally draws it down on herself.' The against any one who might interrupt the ceremony, 
saying reflects the general idea, afterwards so or against the effect of possible counter-charms, 
strongly emphasized m the Middle Ages, that the The best and clearest description of the ceremony, 
magician, of all people, is foredoomed to something properly speaking, is given by Hubert 1 It involves 
like the fate of Tullus Hostilius in the end. The the use of two lands of rites. The purpose of the 
Greek is also apt as a specific illustration. It was one is to accomplish theobjeot itself of the ceremony 
generally held that of all charms one of the most by a logical application of the principles of magic 
difficult and dangerous was ‘drawing down the action; the ODject of the other is to manufacture 
moon’—so dangerous, in fact, that the magician or, at least, to assure the presenoe of the actual 
deemed it wise to arm himself in advance with a magic power sufficient to work in the way prepared 
protective counter-charm against the very power ana thus to accomplish the purpose desired. In 
whom he was about to invoke. The Aca/3a\4) rpbt other words, to state it in terms of modern electri- 
Ztktfrrjr preserved in the Papyrus Paris, line 3622 ff.. cal science—the theory of which is curiously near 
is an interesting example of what was considered to that of magic—he must construct the proper 
efficacious against the wrath and vengeanoe of machinery ana establish the proper connexions; 
Utrrrta XeXdra, 4 Our Lady Moon ’—a suggestive then, before turning on the power, he must see to 
forerunner of the 4 magic circle' of which we hear it that the power is really there, 
so much in the more pretentious magic of the The first class of rites, the machinery and con- 
Middle Ages. nexions, calls for the use of a certain number of 

The magician must also observe certain rules, objects or parts which, in the end, generally come 
likewise characteristic of religion, which, to a large to be considered magic in themselves. One of the 
extent, are suggested by the nature of the powers most common and dramatic is the magic wand, 
with whom henas to deal. 1 He, or the person in which is really a conductor of the magician’s mono. 
whose interest the charm is being performed, or The divining rod, 4 though used in a different way 
both, must be in such a condition that oontact with and for a different purpose, derived its efficacy 
the spirits evoked shall be without danger. Hegu- from a similar conception. The Etruscans used it 
lations vary, but among the most common are in searching for hidden springs (Daremberg-Saglio, 
hyrela, 4 purity,' ablutions at stated intervals, s.v. * Aquilex'), and, as the writer of this article 
anointings with oil, avoidance of certain foods can testify from personal observation, as late as 
(esp. fish), fasting, temporary chastity 1 (cf. Tib. twenty years ago a similar method for discovering 
n. 1.11 f. 2 the regular secubitus so often referred to the best place in which to dig a well was still used 
by the elegiac poets, etc.). More rigorous and occasionally in the American countryside. In ad- 
more numerous are the conditions attending the dition to the magic wand and the divining rod, we 
performance of the rite itself, and most important have the apparatus of daetylomantia (Amm. Marc, 
is the observance of nudity or its ceremonial e^uiva- XXIX. i. 29ffi), the lamps in lyehnomarUia , the 
lent. 1 The costume must be flowing, is. without basins of water in leeanomantia, Keys in their sym- 
knots or fastenings of any kind, or it must be coarse, bolic use, cymbals, the various substances referred 
or of linen, and in the last case, either white or to above, threads of different colours, portions of 
white with purple streamers (the ceremonial sig- the dead, the tvyi (Pind. Pyth. iv. 213, and often), 
nificanoe of colours has already been referred to). 4 the famous rhombus, turbo , or vertigo, is. the 
Having gone through the preliminary purifications * witches' wheel,' the rotation of which, by imita- 
and donned the appropriate raiment, the operator tion and sympathy, was sovereign to influence the 
must then consider the attitude to assume. This will of the person whom one wished to gain, etc. 

1 Deoboer, p. SOff.; X. Wlchter, In RVV ix. 1 [1010]. 1 Deubner, p. 86, for examples. 

* Of. Fehrie, loc. eil *Abt, op. eft. p. 202fl. * Op. eit. p. 1616ff. 

• J. Heckenbach, *De Nuditate sacra sacrisque vinoulis/ in 4 The examples of its use in classical literature are collected 

MW ix. 8 poll). by E. Norden, Jahrb. fir Phil , Suppl. Bd. xviii. [1804] 317 fL, 

4 See Abe, op. dl p. 148, n. 8, for literature on this point 810 n. 
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All these end by being considered magic in them¬ 
selves, bat, in view of what has been said, it will be 
seen that this idea is secondary. Their real func¬ 
tion and purpose was to facilitate or render possible 
the action o! magic power and, at least originally, 
they were chosen from that point of view. 

Sometimes the oeremonial proper needs the as¬ 
sistance of some rite whose object is to put the 
person interested in a state to receive the benefit 
of the action desired. A case in point is the oere¬ 
monial of incubatio. 1 The purpose of incubatio is 
to surround a person with the appropriate condi¬ 
tions to secure for him the true and prophetic 
dream which he desires. Conditions are, as often, 
dictated by the law of sympathy. And, except 
that the nature of dreams was never quite clear to 
the ancients—and perhaps will never be quite dear 
to any one—the nameless theorists and thinkers by 
whom these conditions were first discovered ana 
formulated appear to have been quite familiar with 
the results of J. Burner’s famous dissertation 
afterwards incorporated and extended in W. H. 
Boscher’s Ephicutes: eine pathologiech-mytholog- 
ische Abhandlum\g uber die Alptrdume unaAlpdk* 
tnonen dee klasstschen Altertums , Leipzig, 1901.* 
Bfirner showed that, among other things, in a 
healthy person nightmare is usually due to partial 
suffocation caused by burying one’s head in the 

S illow, coverlet, etc., that the rapidity with which 
tie nightmare, the incubus, appears to approach 
the dreamer is always measured by the rate of 
suffocation, but, above all, that the appearance of 
the incubus itself is to a surprising extent deter¬ 
mined by the sleeper’s surroundings, especially by 
the material and texture of his coverings. Such 
being the case, though L. Laistner* goes too far 
in his theory that the Uralvtraum, tne primeval 
nightmare, is the father of all mythology, we may 
at least suspect with Koscher that Pan y s legs were 
the inevitable result of the style of bed-quilts used 
by his primeval worshippers (of. Latinus’s method 
of securing an interview with Faunus in Verg. A2n. 
viL 81 ff.), and, for that matter, that the tncubi, 
succubce , striaes , and all their monstrous brood must 
have entered this world in the first place by the 
Ivory Gate. If so, it is certain that some of our 
most cherished legends, c it best and most thrilling 
stories, and our finest poetry are literally the stuff 
that dreams are made of. 


Hence we have oases in which two puppets are 
used, one representing the person to be acted upon, 
the other the spirit by whom the action is to be 
performed (Hor. Sat. L viiL 25 f.). 1 Occasionally 
even three figures appear to have been used (schoL 
Bern, on Verg. Eel. viii 75). Often they were 
hollow, and their power was enhanced by putting 
written incantations inside. As a rule, these 
puppets must be made of clay or wax, but occa¬ 
sionally other substances were just as rigorously 
prescribed. Eusebius (loc. cit.) speaks of suoh an 
image of Hecate made of pulverized lizards and 
the roots of rue. A sheet of metal or even of 
paper upon which the figure has been traced is 
often considered sufficient. 1 The value and philo¬ 
sophy of exuvice have already been mentioned. 
But one may use such arbitrary substitutes as the 
body of a bird, a sprig of myrtle or of rue, etc. 1 
Indeed, as we have already seen, the name is suf¬ 
ficient in itself. On the same principle, a written 
incantation placed in a tomb has the same effect 
as would a puppet 4 (ApuL Met. i. 10, de. Mag. 53). 

The verbal portions of a magic rite are of the 
highest importance. In many oases they are the 
operator’s instructions to the intervening demon 
in order that he may make no mistake as to the 
meaning and object of the symbolic rite. The 
puppet is inscribed with the name of the person 
whom it represents, and sometimes this is accom¬ 
panied by a written statement of what is to happen 
to him. So, when one gathers a medicinal plant, 
one should be careful to utter the name of the 
patient who is to be benefited by it. Again, in 
constructing a devotio , one should specify in order 
each and every part in which it is desired that the 
proposed victim shall suffer. 1 

The indirect method is also direotly responsible 
for the conclusion that incantations are a special 
help to the operator in the accomplishment of his 
second great task—the creation of magic power. 
Hence the use of the magic hymns and litanies, 
the object of which is to ensure the presence ana 
active participation of the appropriate spirit, to 
indicate his duty, and, if necessary, to frighten 
him into doing it.* 

We have seen how various objects, plants, 
simples, etc., originally selected as facilitating in 
some way magic rapport , finally came to be con¬ 
sidered magic in themselves. Names and incan- 


But of all magic operations none is more 
common and characteristic, more dramatic and 
impressive, or a better illustration of the doctrine 
of sympathy than the casting of spells (cf. Helio- 
dorus, xL 14, and the examples noted below). The 
special feature of this operation is due to the theory 
that, if |the person whom we wish to reach with 
our magic is absent or far away, his place may be 
filled by a puppet, or some symbolical substitute 
for him. If, then, the ceremonial is appropriate, 
whatever we do to the puppet will be exactly re¬ 
peated, literally or symbolically, as desired, on 
the person whom the puppet represents. Conse¬ 
cration of the one is immediately followed by con¬ 
secration of the other (Verg. Eel. viii 74 f.), binding 
of the one by the desired condition symbolized by 
it in the other, running needles into the heart of 
the one by some effect on the other symbolized by 
such a process—as, e.g., wasting away to death 
with no apparent cause (Ovid, Amor. m. vii. 29 f., 
Heroid. vi. 21, and often). Sometimes one figure 
may stand for an indefinite number, as in the 
spells of Nectanebo (pseudo-Callisthenes, i. 1). 
One may cast a spell on spirits as well as mortals 
by this means (Eus. Prcep. Evang. v. 12ff.). 


l L. Deubner*» De Intubations, Leipzig, 1004, is the standard 
work on this subject. 

> Of. AJPh xxli. [1001] 288. 

* Bdttel dtr Sphinx, Berlin, 1880. 


tations underwent precisely the same secondary 
development. From being a means to an end 
they became magic per se. The further conclusion 
was then drawn that their power might be in¬ 
definitely increased by frequent repetition, by 
lengthening certain syllables to an extraordinary 
extent, by abstracting oertain syllables and decor¬ 
ating them with affixes and suffixes, by rearrang¬ 
ing them in different combinations, and especially 
by disposing them so as to form certain figures. 7 
Examples still surviving are 1 abracadabra,’ and 
‘sator arepo tenet opera rotas' (see Thesaurus 
Ling. Lai ., s.v. 4 Arepo ’). The Ephesia Orammata 
belong to the same type (Porphyr. de Myster. vii. 
4). Mystery and power were further enhanoed by 
the use of magic alphabets, by oertain sacred inks, 
and so on. Numbers pass through the same ex¬ 
perience and acquire the same magic power per se — 

e.g., there ere aeren planets. If, therefore, we wish to in¬ 
voke them, there is nothing so compelling as the pronunciation 
of the seven vowels or a sevenfold repetition of a ceremony, 


l Of. Rises, op. oU. p. 006. 

* R. Wdnsch, SetMia n ieeh e Verfluchunaetafelu, Latpsig, 1806. 

* a Knaack, Rhein. Mus. xlix. [1804] 810. 

4 For olay and waxen images see Abt, op. oU. p. 188 ff., and 
L. Fahs, in RVV tt. (1006]128ff. 

* See esn. Fox. op. oU. 


•1 

410. 


p. 68; K. Dilthey, Rhein. Mus. xxviL [1872] 875- 


7 K. Weseely, in Wiener Stvdien, viii. [1886] 184. 
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feature, or word (Boa. Prtep. Bvang. r. 14). Odd number* hare 
always been skrniSoant (verg. Ed. viiL 76, and often), three 
and multiples of three are sacred toHeoate, and certain special 
numbers like four, ninety-nine, eta, have a special importance. 

In magic as in religion the object of sacrificial 
rites is to ensure the actual presenoe of the gods 
invoked. And here again the indirect method 
suggests that these rites are of material assistance 
to the operator in acquiring the desired power 
(Theocr. u. 8 , 10, 159). In the choice of what 
shall be sacrificed in any given instance the usage 
of magic as a rule does not differ materially from 
that of religion. This, of course, is quite natural. 
As a rule, the gods addressed are common to both 
and of equal importance in both; in fact, it is 
perhaps safe to guess that, so far as sacrifice is 
oonoemed, the usage of magic and religion is a 
common inheritance. For example, the notable 
preference of magic for black victims is not dis¬ 
tinctive of magic. It simply means that, in ac¬ 
cordance with the naive analogy set forth, for in¬ 
stance, in the old hexameter quoted by Eusebius 
(Prop. Evang. iv. 9)— 

♦a *ipk /tip evpavtotf, gOorfot 6* imhlymm XP° l dt 
'dark victims to the powers of darkness, light to the powers 

Of light— 

the gods to whom magic habitually addressee itself 
are the gods of the under world. So wine , 1 honey, 
milk, perfumes, meal (Theocr. ii. 18, 88 ), certain 
cakes dear to these same gods, a cock to Hermes, 
a white dove to Aphrodite, etc.—all common to 
both religion and magic—are frequently employed. 
The use of blood is defined by Hubert as a sacri¬ 
ficial rite; it is at any rate—as in Sallust’s account 
of the oath administered by Catiline to his fellow- 
conspirators—a striking illustration of the law 
of sympathy (Lucan, vi. 544). The sacrifice of 
human beings, especially of little children, even 
of the unborn baoe torn from its mother, is a 
standing charge against magic in all ages (Hor. 
Epod. v.; Philostr. Apoll, Tycm. viii. 6 ),* and, 
for that matter, against any heretical sect with 
secret rites. The Christians in their time were 
charged with such abnormalities as infant-sacrifice 
and promiscuous incest at their meetings—precisely 
the same charges which, a millennium later, they 
themselves preferred with wearisome regularity 
during their long persecution of witchcraft, especi¬ 
ally in connexion with the * witches’ Sabbath.* 
In most cases the charge of human sacrifice is as 
conventional as it is untrue; but it would be un¬ 
safe to deny it in toto. We can hardly expect 
such an outlaw, such a striver for extraordinary 
effects, as magic to abstain altogether from what 
was quite regular in the religion of more than one 
savage race, and which—in accordance with the 
familiar theory that extraordinary occasions de¬ 
mand extraordinary sacrifices—has been known 
to occur more than once at some grave crisis in 
the religious life of nations which, comparatively 
speaking, occupied a much higher plane of civili¬ 
sation. Finally, it may be noted that, as was the 
case with the incantations, names of the gods, 
etc., mentioned above, the things sacrificed, what¬ 
ever they were, soon passed into the secondary 
stage of being considered magic per as. 

One important aspect of our ceremony—quite as 
important in religion as it was in magic—remains 
to oe considered. As we have seen, the operator 
must be careful to follow oertain prescribed rules 
in order to get into the necessary and intimate 
spiritual relation with the gods whom he is ad¬ 
dressing, and, therefore, with the sacrifice which 
he is conducting. The relation is abnormal and 
distinctly perilous. To get out of it safely is, 

i K. Klrcher, 1 Die taknle Bedeutong dee Weines im Alter- 
tom,' in RVV viiL [19101. 

* See also J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. 8. Stallybrasa 
London, 1888-88, pp. 44-46,1800 f. 


therefore, quite as important as to get into it 
safely; prescribed rules are as necessary for the 
one as for the other. The object of these rules 
is to end the ceremony, to limit the effects of it so 
far as the operator is concerned, to make it safe 
and possible for him to return to the conditions 
of everyday life. Above all, the remains of the 
sacrifice, unless he wishes to preserve them to pro¬ 
duce some lasting effect (as, e.g., in a devotio ), 
must be disposed of ceremonially. One may de¬ 
posit them at some prescribed spot sacred to the 
god to whom the sacrifice itself was offered. The 
KaS&pnara, for instance, the ceremonial remains of 
the sacrifice to Hecate (see Hecate’s Suppers), 
were deposited at the cross-ways. The more 
usual method was to eliminate them oeremonially 
by burning them, burying them, or throwing them 
into running water or the sea (Verg. Eel. vuL 102, 
with the notes of Conington and Forbiger). The 
M arrtla K powuefi (Pap. Pari#. 3095) shows that, at 
least in some cases, the ceremony closed with a 
prayer to the god in which he was invited kindly 
but firmly to go back to where he belonged: 

'AvAOt, Wottoto, miaftov wpowarjp, max etc roht Ubm 

rfcovf, Ira <rv r rb nr. *lkmt nfpu. 

It will be seen, therefore, as Hubert observes, 1 
that among the Greeks and Homans the standard 
ceremony of magic and the standard ceremony 
of religion, so far as their essential elements were 
concerned, were practically the same, even to the 
point of using the same names for these elements. 
Furthermore, with some comparatively slight ex¬ 
ceptions, the gods of magic are equally important 
in religion, and, on the whole, they are treated 
with the same reverence. As we have seen, some 
of the abnormalities of magio are just as character¬ 
istic of religion, and they are generally due to the 
fact that, at the time when these aonormalities 
occur, both are specially concerned with the in¬ 
fernal gods. The worship of these gods, whether 
in religion or in magic, is visibly influenced by 
the universal idea that the under world is the 
reverse of ours. It is dark, silent, barren, love¬ 
less, childless, eventless, stationary—a complete 
contrast to the world above, a contrast regularly 
symbolised in rituals to the dead and their gods 
by such things as the use of the left hand instead 
of the right. It is, no doubt, this ancient idea of 
reversed conditions in Hades that suggested the 
most striking feature of the famous * Black Mass’ 
as practised by the early Christian magicians 
(Iren. Hcsr . L xiii. 2). The normal * White Mass ’ 
is addressed to heaven; if we reverse it, i.e. 
if we read it backwards, we address it to hell. 
But the Christian magician, in so far as he was 
a Christian, was bouna to assume that his Black 
Mass was a wicked and impious rite. Hence the 
inevitable deduction was soon established that, 
the more wicked and impious magio could be, the 
greater and more terrible its power. For the 
magician of Graeco-Roman paganism there seems 
to have been no such parodying of religious rites— 
above all, no such deliberate and malignant dese¬ 
cration of things considered divine as that of which 
we hear so much in mediaeval magic and which 
appeared again in the modem cult of Satanism 
(q.v. ), as described some years since by Jules Bois * 
and as utilised for purposes of fiction by J. K. 
Huysmans.* 

Summary. —In so far as there was any real and 
essential difference between magic and religion in 
Graeco-Roman paganism, the ultimate cause of it 
was largely, if not entirely, the steady mainten¬ 
ance of the ancient distinction of official recogni¬ 
tion as defined and explained at the beginning of 

l Op. c*t p. 1620. * La Satanitme at lamagio, Paris, 1801. 

• La-bat , Paris, 1801; cf. also G. Lefts*, La Matte noire, 
do. 1008. 
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this article. It is the business of magic, as long 
as it remains magic, to speak only in the impera¬ 
tive. It most, therefore, retain and emphasise 
those primitive doctrines—notably the doctrine of 
sympathy in all its forms—which are supposed to 
enable it to use the imperative smeoessfullv in ad¬ 
dressing the gods. It is also the business of magic, 
partly because it is an outlaw and bound to assert 
its importance in order to live, to promise extra¬ 
ordinary, if not impossible, things—among them, 
things which the social and legal restraints of 
religion would not allow it to promise. In the 
course of its long and exceptionally brilliant his¬ 
tory classical magic promises practically everything 
from a cure for warts to a receipt for personal 
immortality—all tried and true. Magic, there¬ 
fore, was obliged not only to retain but to develop 
in every possible way those primitive aids to its 
imperative. It plurauzed for power. And religion 
had done the same. But magic was an outlaw, it 
had no position in society, it was free to range at 
will, to gather into one portentous plural strange 
and terrible gods from the four corners of the 
earth, to oombine them with the native gods, to 
re-arrange, re-interpret, disguise, mutilate, etc., in 
the ways described. In the long run, as we have 
seen, the pantheon of Graeco-Roman magic was a 
pandemonium, and confusion worse confounded, 
in which the only relating principle seems to be 
the fact that the doctrine of sympathy in all its 
forms has been pushed to its uttermost limits. 

To the very end magic was obsessed by the old 
imperative and, therefore, by the time-nonoured 
means for securing it. When it rose in the social 
scale, it merely learned to be pretentious. Even 
when it had been adopted, so to speak, by some 
distinguished family like the mystics, had changed 
its name, and had been carefully educated and 
refined, it was still haunted by the old ideas, and 
generally ended by infecting with them its bene¬ 
factors and teachers. 

The same may be said of the contemporary 
development of popular magic. Our great author¬ 
ity here is the magic papyri. They all come from 
Egypt and are much affected by local influences; 
but, among other things, they show that, under 
the circumstances, the old rule of official recogni¬ 
tion was eminently wise. In the civilisation of 
Greece and Rome magic was given a rare, a unique, 
opportunity to make the most of itself. But, 
whether it improved the opportunity or not, the 
final result, as we see it in the papyn, is a striking 
illustration of its besetting sins. If it bad clung 
to the native gods, as religion was forced to do, it 
is oonoeivable that, even with the heavy handicap 
of the imperative and its attendant vices, magic 
might have risen to comparative respectability. 
But its weaknesses were encouraged rather than 
checked. By the 2nd cent, the number of strange 
religions available, not to mention the semi¬ 
detached religious theories, had increased to an 
indefinite extent. The result was that from being 
a thing which, at least, could appeal to the imagi¬ 
nation and the aesthetic sense, it steadily degener¬ 
ated into utter absurdity as pretentious and com¬ 
plicated as it was dreary and commonplace. 

But, fortunately for us, Graeco-Roman magic in 
its best days was the familiar possession of all 
classes in a highly intellectual ana highly imagina¬ 
tive people. Men of Ovid’s calibre ana training 
may not have believed in it to any extent, but 
there never was a time when magic as such became 
unfamiliar to any one. Even the major operations 
of magic were always being performed somewhere, 
and, as we have seen, the charge of magio was 
always kept alive in the courts. Hermione was 
far from being the only jealous woman to soothe 
her wounded pride by accusing her successful rival 


of resorting to philtres. The oharge was quite as 
characteristic of the Augustan age as it could 
ever have been of Homers time (Tib. L v. 41; 
Propert. IV. vii 72). Nor was the charge by any 
means always unfounded. Pocula amatoria were 
a regular specialty of the Una t or go-between, and 
they actually were so frequently administered that 
the average man generally assumed that they were 
responsible for certain lingering diseases, especially 
certain mental or nervous abnormalities, for which 
he could see no apparent cause. Examples in 
point are the traditional account of the death of 
Lucretius and the contemporary explanation of 
the vagaries and perversions of Caligula’s tem¬ 
pestuous brain (Jerome, Chron. Euseb., 1924; 
Sueton. Calig. 60). 

VI. Magic in litsra turn. —The more or less 
familiar presence of magio not only in folklore and 
legend, but also in ordinary everyday life, is re¬ 
flected to an extraordinary extent in the written 
word. It is continually turning up in the arts, 
scienoes, and professions, in law, religion, and 
philosophical discussion, in history, anecdote, and 
any other reoord of everyday life past or present. 
All this, however, is characteristic of any people 
among whom magic still survives as an active 
force, and it appeals for the most part only to 
such persons as the special investigator ana the 
histonan of manners and customs. But the most 
characteristic and interesting aspect of Graeco- 
Roman magio is the deliberate exploitation of it 
in the interests of conscious literary art. One is 
inclined to assume, and perhaps justly, that this 
was particularly notable of such periods as the 
Hellenistic age, the time of Augustus and his 
immediate successors, and the Sophistic revival of 
the 2nd oentury. This use of magio was especially 
characteristic of poetry and of such types of prose 
as that of the highly rhetorical and semi-Roman tic 
historians of the Alexandrian age, the Paradoxo- 
graphers, the writers of novelle and tales of marvel, 
even the praotioe debates of the rhetorical schools, 
and, in later times, the throng of professional 
declaimers for whom those schools were ultimately 
responsible. But this aspeot of classical magic is 
far from being a matter merely of period and 
department. On the contrary, nothing is more 
characteristic of it than the extent and variety, as 
well as the unbroken continuity, of its use in 
practically every department of artistic literature. 
No one oould be more thoroughly alive to its 
aesthetic possibilities than was Homer himself, and 
he created a tradition of its literary use which not 
even the semi-Oriental and unutterably dreary 
fooleries of the papyri were able entirely to destroy. 

In an article like this it is impossible as well as 
inadvisable to attempt a thoroughgoing investiga¬ 
tion of the debt of creative literature to magio in 
antiquity. We must content ourselves with a 
passing reference to a few of those magic opera¬ 
tions which are most frequently mentioned, and 
which by reason of their dramatic possibilities are 
best suited to the purposes of literary art. 

One of the most notable of these is nekyomantia, 
calling up the dead to ask them questions. Nekyo¬ 
mantia is rarely absent from that catalogue of 
magic feats with which so many of the Roman 
poets seem impelled to supply us (Tib. I. ii. 42, and 
note). They also mention even more frequently 
three other feats which are particularly awesome, 
but for which the modern reader, at least, can see 
no adequate reason until it dawns upon him that 
they are merely a useful, though by no means 
necessary, preparation for nekyomantia. Theee 
are producing earthquakes, splitting the ground, 
and making the rivers either stand still or ran 
backwards. The magician uses his earthquake to 
split the ground; the behaviour of the rivers is 
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merely a oanseqnenoe of the quake. He splits the 
ground so that the ghosts can hear his incantation 
(i.6. be reached and affected by it) and then can 
come straight up to him from Hades (Sen. (Edip. 
871; Lucan, vl 728). As we have seen, the 
literary use of nekyomantia begins with the famous 
passage of the Odyssey (xi. 24 ff.). The essential 
details of the ceremonial as Homer describes it 
were always the same not only in literary tradition 
but in actual life. Doubtless, Lucan felt that his 
own long and lurid description of Erichtho’s special 
performance for the benefit of Sextus Pompeius 
before the battle of Thapsus (vi 728 ft) was the 
masterpiece of its kind. And so it is. It would 
be hard to find a more glaring illustration of what 
can happen to literature in an age when a furious 
lust for effect is not restrained by any principles of 
rhetorical self-control or common sense. Nekyo- 
maniia had a long and brilliant tradition in the 
drama. Examples still surviving are ASschylus, 
Per see (the ghost of Darius), and Seneca, (Eaipus , 
660 ff. Indeed, ghosts were as common, it would 
appear, in the ancient as in the Elizabethan drama. 
XkLfjuucet Xapwrtiot, * Charon’s step-ladder,’ was the 
popular name for the regular staircase by which 
the ghosts appeared on the stage as if from the 
world below. Nekyomantia was also quite as 
characteristic of comedy. In the later days of the 
Roman Republic Decimus Laberius wrote a mime 
entitled Neeyomantia , and we know that this and 
mmiUr themes were characteristic of the mime as 
developed by Philistion and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors during and after the Augustan age. 
Brilliant examples in the satirical sphere are 
Horace, Sat. L viiL, and Lucian’s Neeyomantia. 

If we choose to emphasize the literary influence 
as such of the Homenc Nekyia , we can say that it 
is responsible for one of the most notable develop¬ 
ments in classical literature. This is the theme of 
the Descent into Hades. The Homeric passage is 
directly responsible for the 6th book of the mneid 
and its numerous echoes in epic and narrative 
poetry both ancient and modern. Nor was epic 
the only department to be affected. The theme 
was a favourite in the Old Comedy of Athens, 
although, as it happens, the Frogs of Aristophanes 
is the only example now surviving. The same is 
true of the satirists and popular philosophers of 
the Alexandrian and Hellenistic ages. It was 
characteristic of their didactic methods to ap¬ 
propriate for their own purposes the traditional 
forms and themes of literary art, and one of the 
most notable was the Kard/3cun» els AXSov, which 
practically became conventionalized as a mise-en- 
sc&ne for the presentation of doctrines and opinions. 
Allied to it are such examples as Horace. Sat. u. 
v., Seneca, Apocolocyntosis , such works of Lucian 
as the Dialogues of the Dead , and Claudian’s 
attacks on Eutropius. The Epicharmus of Ennius 
and probably certain of the lost satires of Lucilius 
and varro were illustrations. The poet Sotades 
used it to a notable extent. 

But, while nekyomantia is the most prominent 
and pervasive aspect of literary magic, the most 
famous and picturesque was the love-charm known 
as ‘ drawing down the moon.’ 1 It is first mentioned 
in surviving literature by Aristophanes, Nubes. 
760, again and again by later wnters, and still 
survives, it is said, in modern Greece. It was the 
theme of no fewer than four masterpieces: a lost 
mime of Sophron in the time of Xerxes, the lost 
Thettale of Menander (HN xxx. 7), the second 
Idyl of Theocritus (founded ou Sophron), and the 
eighth Eclogue of Vergil (founded on Theocritus). 
Certainly, too, Lucian, Philopseudes , 14 ff, is a 

if.E Bomber, Selene tmd Veneandtee, Leiprig, 1008, with 
a ptate reproducing a rare- pain t ing of the process Sutpben, 
tet Studiee in BomrqfB. LTOildenleeee, p. 816. 


masterpieoe of its kind. The atmosphere reflects 
to the life that aspect of the 2nd cent, which sug¬ 
gests the modern milieu in which theosophy, 
spiritualism, mid kindred ideas are wont to grow 
luxuriantly. 

In this passage of Laden we have the * Professor's ’ story of 
bow his disdple, Glaakias, was saved by the great * Hyper 
borean * magician. It seems that Glaakias, a rioh young orphan 
whose father had been dead about a year, fell fairly m with 
love for the disdainful Chrysia—a genuine prototype of Jemmy 
Grove and cruel Barbara Allen. His oondltkm became so 
serious that the * Professor,* as he says, ‘felt it his duty* to 
secure the servioes of the great Hyperborean. Fourmhushadto 
be paid in advanoe—to supply the neoeesary sacrifices—and six¬ 
teen more if the operation was suooeesfuL By way of preliminary 
—which showed that the specialist was not only a great man 
but also a Just and scrupulously oonsdentious man—he insisted 
on having an elaborate rite of nekyomantia* to call up the boy*s 
late lamented father and ask his consent. The old gentleman 
was furious at first, but finally told them to prooeed. A 
dramatic description of the ensuing oeremony follows—how 
the moon came down, how Hecate came up, how the ghosts 
flocked around, how, at the psychological moment, the dis¬ 
tinguished operator'told the sort of little figure of Oupid which 
he bad fashioned out of clay to go and fetch Chrysia.' Away 
flew the tiny thing at once. A few minutes later there oomee 
a knock on Glaukias*i door, in rushes Ohrysis, throws her arms 
around him, «t Ar ly* ioW<rrar« lp£nra (' like a girl utterly orasy 
with love *X and there she stays till cockcrow t Then up roes 
the moon to heaven, down sank Hecate to Had—, and all the 
ghosts dlsennssrnd 

But the 1 Professor's* listener is not duly impressed. Be¬ 
sides, he knows the girt. He doesn't see the use, he says, of 
calling on one Hyperborean magician, one goddess, and one 
day ambassador to unite in overcoming the disdain of a girl 
who, as every one knows, is ready to follow a man to the North 
Pole and beyond for twenty drachmas. 

Such books as the Metamorphoses of Ovid and 
the lost poem of the same name by his predecessor, 
Nicander, show that change of form was quite as 
characteristic of classical mythology and folklore 
as of the Thousand and One Nights. Transforma¬ 
tion was Circe’s specialty, and the Homeric account 
of her methods (Od. x. 212 ff) has always remained 
the most famous literary aooount of the perform¬ 
ance. Apart from the Homeric passage, the most 
vivid and circumstantial acoounts of transformation 
by magic are those in which Apuleius (Met. iii 
21 ff) and Lucian (A sinus [the common source of 
both was the lost romance of Lucius of Patras]) tell 
how the witch, Pamphile, made an owl of herself, 
and how, immediately afterwards, Fotis, her maid, 
made an ass of Lucius. But, as a rule, magic 
as such is not prominent in metamorphosis as a 
literary theme. This is, of oourse, quite natural; 
for in this particular feat the dramatic point 
is the transformation soene, and all else is likely 
to be subordinated, even in those cases where 
the transformation is confessedly due to magic. 
Vergil’s sorceress, e.g., says that she has seen 
the werwolf transformation with her own eyee 
and that it was done by magic: 

'Hu herbaa atque hue Ponto mihi tacts venena 
IpM dedit Moms (naaountur plurima Ponto); 

His tgo avpe lupum fieri st ss ooodere til vis 
Moernn* (B6L vhL 06ff.). 

But In all the famous werwolf stories of anti¬ 
quity, 1 as in most of the stories told by Ovid, the 
magic element is either absent, ignored, or referred 
to so slightly that it calls for no special notice 
here. Magic command of the wind and weather 
is often mentioned, and nothing in the way of 
magio was more common in everyday life, but the 
one famous passage is that in which jEolus gives 
the bag of winds to Odysseus (Od. x. 19 ff). Also 
unique—and terrible—is the spell of the evil eye 
cast by Medea upon the giant Talus (ApolL 
Rhod. iv. 1662 ff). Ovid (Met. vii. 160 ff) gives a 
full and dramatic description of her charm for re¬ 
newing the youth of Jason’s father, ASson. More 
famous was her pretence of doing the same favour 
for the aged Pelias at the instance of his daughters 
(Apollod. L ix. 27; Hygin. Fab . 24 ; Macrob. V. 

I xix. 9 f.). This was the theme of the lost'Ptforl/toc 

lJ. Heckenbaoh, op. ott. p. 86; Kirby flower Smith, JHC, 
\ 1898, PubUcaL Modem Lang. Assoc, qf Amor., 1894. 
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of Sophocles. Indeed, the lost plays of the Greek 
tragic poets would have been a wonderful field for 
the study of the use of magic for literary purposes. 1 

Creasa's robe was a famous theme. Euripides 
(Medea, 1166 ff.) merely described the awful effect 
of it upon the wearer; Seneca (Medea, 740 ff.), the 
preparation of it. Which is the more artistic and 
effective may easily be seen by comparison. 

On the other hand, there are types of magic in 
which it is precisely the preliminaries, the tilings 
which witches do Decause they have something 
terrible in prospect, that are full of dramatic possi¬ 
bilities. This is especially true of nekyomantia . 
As we have seen, the necromancers are always 
eager to get mortal remains in order to be better 
able to call up their late owners. Striking ex¬ 
amples are Tnraalchio’s story in Petron. 63, and 
the dramatic experience of Thelyphron as told by 
him after dinner in Apuleius, Met. ii. 21 ff. So, 
speaking in terms of magic theory, the dreadful 
scene ofHorace, Epod. v. f was only a means to an 
end; the object of the witches was to secure the 
strongest possible love-charm. The liver is the 
seat of desire (Hor. Odes, IV. i 12); therefore 
the liver is sovereign in a charm to produce 
desire. Now, when a savage wants snake-poison 
for his arrows, he irritates the snake for some 
time before he kills it, so that it may secrete more 
poison and that the poison may be more virulent. 
So, here, the idea is that the more the liver feels 


desire, so much the more it actually accumulates 
desire, as it were, and stores it up within. If, 
therefore, we can secure a liver still containing a 
maximum of desire so accumulated, we have a 
charm of maximum power for arousing desire in 
others. Hence, in this soene, the poor child who 
has been kidnapped by the witches for that 
purpose, is buriea to the neck and left to die of 
a prolonged agonisingly intense desire for food and 
dnnk, which is deliberately aggravated as much 
as possible by always keeping food and drink 
before his eyes. Alter the child was dead, his 
liver was removed, and, upon being prepared 
with the appropriate oeremonial, became a love- 
charm of superhuman power, a Qtkrpoo secured in 
a special way for a special purpose. 

The gathering of herbs is another preliminary 
of ^apfuucela, which was fully appreciated for its 
dramatic possibilities. In literature the process is 
regularly associated with Medea (Apoll. Khod. iiL 
843 ff.; Valer. Flaocus, vii 323 ff ; Ovid, Met. vii. 
224 ff ; special emphasis was probably laid on this 
by Sophocles in his Ptfor6/xo*). She went out at night 
and by the light of the full moon cut her plants 
with a brazen sickle 1 held in her left hand and 


behind her back, is. d/iercurrprrri (see Hecate’S 
Suppers). 

So far as philtres are concerned, the most not¬ 
able contribution to literature is what might be 
called the case of Beauty v. Magic in the court 
of Love. 1 Its first appearance is in the soene 
between Hermione ana Andromache (Eur. An- 
drom. 205ff), to which attention has already 
been called. The subsequent tradition of the 

a uestion at issue is a striking and characteristic 
lustration of the methods and development of 
ancient literary art. The topic was announced 
from the stage, discussed in the boudoir, argued 
in the schools of philosophy, enlarged upon in the 
schools of rhetoric (Menander, frag. 646 K.; Afran. 
378 R.; Lucret. iv. 1278 ff ; Tib. I. v. 43, viii 23; 
Ovid, Med. Foe. 35 ff, Are Amandi, i. 299 ff). At 
some time in the unrecorded past it was given a 
new turn and made the basis or a properly illustra¬ 
tive and sprightly aneodote in which the appropri- 


r Abt, op. cU. p. 178 ff. * lb. p. 169. 

* Kirby Flower Smith, * Note on Satyroe, life of Euripides, 
Oxyr. Pap. 9,157-8/ AJPh xxxiv. [1918] 62-78. 


ately magnanimous mother of a great conqueror— 
any great conqueror will do—was in the position 
of Hermione, out possessed the wisdom of Andro¬ 
mache. In Plutarch, Coni, prose. 23, the position 
is held by the mother of Alexander; the sands of 
Egypt have lately disclosed the fact that in Satyrus, 
loc. cit ., it was held by the mother of Darius. 
Others may yet appear. 

But for any one who is at all interested in the 
development of magic for literary purposes the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius is a veritable treasure- 
house. Those who have studied this unique book 
generally gain the impression that its author is 
a past master in the art of telling a tale of magic. 
Two examples may be given by way of illustration. 

The first (Met L 11 ff.) is told by Aristomenes, sad might be 
called ' The Witches’ Revenge.' while travelling about Thes¬ 
saly a short time previously, Aristomenes ran across one 
Socrates, an old friend whom he had not seen for several years. 
Tbs man was a monument of rags, squalor, and wretchedness: 
he was also in a constant state of abject terror. He had 
drifted into a liaison with a famous but elderly witch named 
Meroe, and, in fact, had been living with her, more or less per¬ 
force, for a number of years. Now he was trying to run away. 
Aristomenes decided to help his friend to flee the country. He 
took a room at the inn, made him presentable with a bath and 
some clothes, the two ate a heavy dinner, accompanied by too 
much wine, and retired early so as to be off betimes in the 
morning. Aristomenes barred the doors, and for greater 
safety pushed up his trundle-bed against them. Socrates fell 
asleep at once and snored loudly, but Aristomenes lay awake 
for hours. At last, about the third watch, just as he had 
dropped off into a dose, there was a horrible noise, the doors 
flew open and, indeed, came to the floor with such a crash that 
the bed with Aristomenes still in it was turned upside down. 
Then in walked Meroe and her sister, Panthia, the one carrying 
a leathern bottle, the other a sponge and a naked sword, and 
gathered about Socrates, who was still plunged in his magic 
slumber. Aristomenes could see all this from beneath nis 
trundle-bed and hoped he had escaped observation, but in vain. 
Meroe was anxious to kill him at onoe with the sword, but 
Panthia thought it better to tear him limb from limb. 'No,' 
said Meroe, changing her mind, 'let him live, so that, when the 
time oomes, he may cover his friend with a little earth/ With 
that Socrates’ bead was drawn to one side, and Meroe drove 
the sword into his neok lust behind the left oollar-bone. Then 
she plunged her arm into the gaping wound, and plucked his 
heart out. Meanwhile she caught all the blood in her bottle 
so skilfully that not one betraying drop eeoaped. When this 
was done, Panthia pushed her sponge Into the wound, with tbs 


'Sponge, sponge, born o’ the main. 

Haste ye, haste ye back again 1 
When you reach the river-side. 

In the water slip and slide; 

Water, water, flowing fast. 

Bears you onward home at last.’ 

Then, after heaping nameless insults on Aristomenes, the two 
women left the room, the doors flew back in place, the bolts 
shot to (a regular occurrence in witchcraft; of. Apoll. Rhod. 
iv. 41 ff.), ana all was as before—all but the murdered friend. 
How was Aristomenes to explain that In the morning? He 
tried to escape, but the porter was obdurate and even suspicious. 
Then he went back in despair and attempted to hang himself 
from the window-frame. But the rope broke, and, what made 
it more horrible, he fell on the cor p se wh er e at the corpse 
leaped up in high dudgeon at being so rudely disturbed. After 
all, it had only been a dreadful nightmare, a warning against 
too much eating and drinking late in the aay. Next morning 
the friends set out, and, when It was time, proceeded to take 
their breakfast beads a stream under the shade of a tree. 
Socrates was as pale as wax, but he ate heartily, and then, at 
the suggestion of Aristomenes. knelt down on the bank of the 
streamto drink. As he leaned over, his neok gaped open, and 
a sponge, followed by a few drops of blood, dropped out, fell 
into the water, and was swept away. In a moment he was 
dead. So then and there Aristomenes dug a shallow grave and 
'covered his friend with a little earth.* 

The second story (Met. ii. 82 ff.) is unique as a satirically ex¬ 
aggerated illustration of what can be accomplished by the 
doctrine of sympathy when it is really given a fair ohanoe. 
During his stay at Hypata young Loolus, the protagonist of the 
book, was entertained by his father’s old friend, Milo. The rest 
of the family consisted of Milo’s wife, PampbUa, who was a re¬ 
doubtable sorceress, and Fotis, a beautiful slave-girl, with whom 
Lucius immediately fell in love. One night he went out to a 
dinner-party, and by the time he started for home it was very 
late and very dark—and the wine had been very strong. Just 
as he reached the door, the dim shapes of two great burly 
figures jostled up against him on either side. Thinking they 
were thieves, he leaped back, whipped out his sword, and ran 
them both through. He was barely awake, the next morning, 
with a vague but awful memory of what had happened, when 
all the magistrates appeared, full of fear and office, and arrested 
him for murder. 

The trial scene, which begins at onoe, is a m a s ter piece. Ik 
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all Mamed like a nightmare to the prisoner at the bar, and his 
Impresstons are fully shared by the reader. What surprised 
him—and it surprises us too—was that the trial was held In the 
amphitheatre. Stranger yet, every seat was taken, and people 
had even climbed up on the pillars to get a better view. After 
the trial had gone on for hours, some one suggested that the 
prisoner must have had aooompuoes, and that ne be put to the 
torture and made to name them. At this point the poor old 
mother of the two murdered ones came forward, and insisted 
that the unfeeling assassin be compelled to look upon his 
innocent victims. The corpses were brought in, lying side by 
side, and deoentty covered with a cloth. Lucius was forced, 
much against his will, to raise the doth, and discovered not 
two stalwart men odd in death, but two wine-«kina—horribly 
gashed by his ruthleM falchion blade, but unmistakably wine* 
•kins. A huge roar of laughter went up from the crowd. 
Mystified, but relieved, Ludus was escorted home in triumph. 
The day, he was told, was the regular festival of Risus, the 
goddess of laughter. His own contribution on this particular 
occasion had been so original and successful that the dty had 
unanimously voted him a bronse equestrian statue. Ludus 
was stm mystified and, indeed, somewhat resentful. As soon, 
however, as Rods had the opportunity, she let him into the 
•ecret. 

As Pamphila was passing tbs barber's shop the day before 
the 1 murder/ she had caught sight of a blonde youth from 
Bosotia who was in the chair having his hair out. 8 be fell in 
love with him then and there, and went straight home and began 
preparing a charm to draw him to her. The necessary pre¬ 
liminary, of course, wss the possession of something belonging 
to him. 4 80 / se Fotis soys in substance, * I was sent out to 
steal a lock of his hair. But the barber caught me before I 
oould get away, and our reputation in town is so bad that he 
made me give up the hair, which I had hidden in my drees. I 
was in despair. But on tbs way home I passed a shop in which 
a man was clipping the hair off some wine-skins. So, to save a 
beating, 1 picked up some of the yellowest looks I oould find, 
end managed to palm them off on my mitre— for the real 
thing. She took them, and began her charm about the time 
you started for the dinner-party. The charm worked only too 
well. The robbers whom you met and slew at our door were 
the original owners of those locks—two passionate wino-skins 
straggling madly to get at their love and melt at her feet. And 
so it comas that 44 non homicidam nunc, sed utrioidam am- 
pleoterer” (** the lover now in my arms is after ail not a 
homicide, but a Jugidde 44 )/ 

But nothing, perhaps, is a clearer proof of the 
prominence of magic in everyday life than the fact 
that, as H. Reich has abundantly shown, 1 the 
favourite and most characteristic habitat of magic 
as a literary asset is the most popular type of 
drama in the ancient world. This is the mimus (see 
Drama [Roman], vol. iv. p. 904). Transforma¬ 
tions of men and animals were frequent; all kinds 
of charms were performed; the effects of all kinds 
of powerful magic were represented. Witches, 
warlocks, magicians, prophets, ghosts, demons, 
popular divinities, Empusa, Mormo, Incubo, Anna 
Perenna, Ephialtes, etc., were all favourite char¬ 
acters. The play went on in fairyland quite as 
often as on the Imperial streets or in the imperial 
country-side. Ana sometimes, no doubt, it was 
hard to tell which was which. And yet the mimus 
was realistic—the very name insists upon it. But 
the investigation of Gneco-Roman magic empha¬ 
sizes the undoubted fact that, after all, the real¬ 
ism of antiquity was not, and never could be, our 
realism. Tne native gifts of imagination and 
fancy were too enduring, the native inheritance 
of mythology and folklore was too rich and 
interesting, to allow it. Majgic was one of those 
vices of intellectual youth which the Graeco-Roman 
world never quite outgrew. But intellectual youth 
also has its virtues; and these two great Aryan 
races of the Mediterranean basin, in some other 
respects as well, retained to the last their unique 
ana prioeless gift of never really growing old. 

LmaATUU.—Tula is given for the most partln toe text The 
beet and most complete disco—ion of the subject is given by H. 
Hubert, in Darembere-Ssglio.«.«. * Marfa. 4 L. P. A. Maury, 
La Magis et Fastrotog wdons rantiquiUstaumoysn doe, Pans, 
1800, Is still valuable as a general survey. R. Heim, r Inoanta* 
meats magics Grwoa Latina, 4 Jahrb. /Or dam. PhiloL, Suppi. 
Band xix. U898] PP- 408-870, ooDeots and disouss— the actual 
texts of surviving charms and incantations. Particularly valu¬ 
able for special topios Is the RdigionsgesehicktUoks Vsnuohs 
mad Vorarbatorngm ( RVV\ ed. ft. Wfinsoh and L Deohner, 
" isb, now In its 16tn volume. 

Kirby Flower Smith. 

* Dor Mimas, Berlin, 180& —— 
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MAGIC (Indian).—L HIND U. —Indian magic is 
essentially the profession of certain castes, though 
magical rites may be practised by laymen and 
magical properties are attributed to countless 
objects. The caste which is peculiarly devoted to 
magic as a vocation is that of the Yogis, which is 
primarily Hindu but has Muhammadan elements 
affiliated to it. The Yogi claims to hold the 
material world in fee by the magical powers which 
he has acquired through the performance of religious 
austerities, but this claim soon degenerates into 
superstition of the worst type, ana the Yogi in 
reality is little better than a common swindler, 
posing as a faqir. Thus, in the tale of the magie 
boat, the gilt of it oomes from a s&dhu, or religious 
mendicant. 1 Brfthmans, however, possess much 
magical lore, though the practice of magie is not 
a Br&hmanical function and the sections which 
make a profession of it tend to form sub-castes. 
The Br&hmans are said to have secret books on 
the subject which contain over 60 jotias, or figures, 
consisting partly of numbers and partly of mystic 
symbols, cabalistic words, and geometrical figures 
not unknown to free-masonry; these are used for 
all kinds of purposes, including the causing of 
abortion, success m gambling, etc.,* as well as to 
ensure easy parturition.* 

The Yogis m particular claim power to transmute 
base metals into silver and gold—a claim which 
enables them (and thoee who personate them) to 
reap a great harvest from the credulous. 

This power is said to have been disoovered by the Yogi Dina 
Nkth, who, peering one day by a money-changer’s shop, saw a 
boy with s heap of copper coins before him and asked for some 
in alms. The boy replied that they belonged to his tether, but 
offered him some of nil own food. Touched by his generosity 


charms, and sprinkled a marfo powder over it, whereby It wss 
changed into pure gold. This occurred in the time of Sulf&n 
Altamsh (a.d. 1210-86), who witnessed Dina Nfcth's perform¬ 
ance of a similar feat, and in oommemoration of it nod gold 
mohars struck with Dina Nith’s name on them as well as his 
own. The— Dina N&thi mohan are said to be still found. 
The secret of the mantras and the powder has been handed 
down, but is known only to the initiated. 

z. Occasions .—Magical rites are practised at 
weddings, daring pregnancy, at birth to pro¬ 
cure offspring ana ensure its safety and to deter¬ 
mine and predict its sex, and to resuscitate the 
dead. 

(I) Marriage. —The magic practised at a wedding 
is often symbolical. For example, just as naked 
women plough the soil in times of scarcity to 
ensure a crop, so at weddings a Telagu bridegroom 
of the B&lija caste performs a mimio ploughing 
ceremony, stirring up earth in a basket with a 
stick or miniature plough. 4 Similar rites are in 
vogue among the Palli, 9 Kaxnma,* Sambadavan. 7 
and Tottiyan.® The Kamma bride carries seed¬ 
lings in ner lap, apparently to be planted by the 
groom. Among the K&pu a milk-post of Odina 
Wodier is set up, aud, if it takes root and flourishes, 
it is a happy omen.* An Unni bride plants a 
jasmine shoot, whose flowers she should present to 
the deity. 19 The parting of the bride’s hair with a 
thorn is probably an imitation of the ploughing 
rite. u 

The Indian conceptions that all life is one, and 
that life is something tangible or material, come 
out in several rites. Thus, at the beginning of a 
wedding, the Becjar scatter rice and gram (dhdl) 

1 NINQ V. [1886] f 88. • PMQ L [1888]« 686. 

> Jb. • 1017. 

4 E. Thurston, Castes and TrCbss qf So uth s m India, 

1808. L 144. The full rite is of int erest . 

• lb. vi. 20 . •J 6 .ili. 10 S. 7 J 6 . vL 868 . 

• 76. vii. 188. • lb. UL 286. 

M lb. vii. 228. The milk-poet is sometimes made of twin of 
other tr ees t. g., among the Agamudaiyan it is made of three 
kinds of tree, tygfying Brahmk, Vifpu, and Siva (i6. L 14). 
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seed on some white-ant earth near five pots filled 
with water. By the time the wedding is concluded, 
these seeds have sprouted and are culled by the 


and the Mftla groom digs with his knife a few 
furrows, which his bride fills with grain and waters 
after he has covered it up.* Apparently the wide¬ 
spread custom of pounding grain at weddings has 
a similar origin. This is done by fire women, ay., 
in Bombay. 4 

The grindstone is also used among the Bhond&ri 
in Madras; the bridegroom stands on it, while 
women bring a mill-stone and powder three kinds 
of grain with it; then he sits on the dais, and a 
number of married women each touch seven times 
with a grinding-stone an areoa nut placed on his 
head. 0 A Bedar couple are invited by the Brfthman 

S riest to stand on a grinding-mill plaoed beneath 
hepandal* 

Among the Agamudaiyan a grinding-stone and 
a roller, representing the god Siva and the goddess 
Sakti, are placed in the north-east corner at the 
actual wedding, and at their side pans contain¬ 
ing nine kinds of seedlings are set. Seven pots 
are arranged in a row between the stone and a 
branched lamp, and married women bring water 
from seven streams and pour it into a pot m front 
of the lamp. 7 The grinaing-stone is also used in 
Bombay. 0 

The ruture offspring of the union is symbolised 
among the Koma^i by a doll which is rooked in a 
cradle, but both the prospective parents profess 
lack of leisure to look after it. 9 The Panviram 
use a stone rolling-pin to represent the child, which 
the husband hands over to the wife, who accepts it 
as 1 the milk is ready.’ 10 The Konga Vell&la bride¬ 
groom takes some fruit and a pestle to a stone, 
which he worships. It is supposed to represent 
the Kongu king whose sanction to every marriage 
used to be necessary, and the pestle represents the 
villagers; but the fruit is not explained, and the 
myth is probably »tiological u A newly-married 
Bedar or Boya couple sit on a pestle, and are 
anointed after rice has been showered over them. 11 
In Bombay the rioe-powder is used to personate 
the baby. 10 

Fertility can also be communicated to a bride by 
placing a child in her lap, and fruit is an effective 
substitute for one. 14 On the same principle women 
whose husbands are alive are admitted to take part 
in marriage rites, 10 more especially if they have 
sons living; whereas widows and those whose chil¬ 
dren have died should be excluded, at least from 
the more significant rites. 10 Similarly, widowers 
are excluded from certain functions. 17 Unmarried 
girls may, however, take the place of married 
women; e.g. t among the Badaga, married women 
or virgins, preferably the bridegroom's sisters, go 
to a stream in procession to bring water for cooking 
purposes in decorated new pots." 

Water as a source of fertility also plays a great 
part in wedding rites. Thus bathing is an essential 
part of the ritual for both parties at weddings, and 
visits to a well or stream are very common. The 
use of pots full of water is to be explained in the 
same way. Thus among the Alitkar of Bombay 
a oouple already married bring pots from a potters 
house to that of each party to the marriage, and 
after an elaborate rite the boy pours water from a 
1 Thurston, L 206. « lb. 1L 869. • 76. iv. 804. 

* BG ix. pt. i. [1901] m 0 Thurston, L 288. 

« lb. 20L 7 Jb. 18. 

» BG xviH.pt L [1885] 124. • Thurston, ilL 882 

w/6. vi. 188. H 76. UL 420. 

u 76. L 202. U BO zviii. pt L 210. 

M /ft. xiL [1880] 117, xvtiL pt L 217. xx. [1884] 182 

io lb. xv. pt L [1888] 16L i« Thurston, L 88. ] 

17/6.107. !• /ft. 104 1 


jar. A iar also plays a prominent part in other 
rites, including a widow's re-marriage. 1 

Fish being an emblem of fertility, they are often 

cat . 

of 


;ht by the bridal pair— e.g. t among theGudigftra 
fadras ;* the Holeya let the fish go after kiss¬ 


ing them. 9 But the Kfatriya, in Madras, only 
pretend to oatoh them, 4 as do the Nambtltin 
Br&hmans. 0 

The potter’s wheel, symbolical of the creative 
power which fashions the earth as it fashions day, 
is also in evidence at weddings. The clay is formed 
into a revolving lump, like a lihga, and wheel and 
clay together bear a strong resemblance to the 
conjunction of linga and yzm.* 

The Pole-star (Dhruva in northern India) is called 
Arundhatl in Madras, and, as the wife of the fft 
Vasiftha, is pointed out to the bride as the modd 
of ooniugal fidelity. 7 

(2) BirtA.—Magical rites to procure children are 
very usual A typical rite, often resorted to by 
barren women, consists in burning down seven 
houses. In Madras a Koyl woman sometimes 
throws a cook down in front of the doth on which 
portraits of ancestors are sewn, and makes oheisanoe 
to it, 0 and this cures her sterility. Bathing is also 
a cure for this misfortune, especially bathing over 
a corpse. 

In the Andamans a pregnant woman sows seed. 9 
Pregnancy, moreover, involves peculiar risks neces¬ 
sitating the protection of magic"and the avoidance 
of various acts, such as stepping over the hed- 
ropes of a horse, 11 which might apparently cause 
protracted labour, or crossing a running stream, 
which would result in miscarriage—a common 
belief in the Panj&b. In Travanoore tamarind 
juice is dropped into a pregnant woman’s mouth 
to oast out devils. 11 

When his wife's first pregnancy is announced, 
a Kota husband in Madras lets his hair grow long 
and leaves his finger nails uncut, and on the child's 
birth he is under pollution till he sees the next 
cresoent moon. 10 A Mukkuvan husband also lets 
his hair grow until the third day after the birth. 
A oooo-nut, betel leaves, and areca nuts are laid 
at the place where he sits to be shaved, and the 
oooo-nut is smashed to pieoes by one of his own 
sept. 14 A Nambfitiri Br&hman also remains un¬ 
shorn while any of his wives are pregnant. 10 

Pre-natal divination to ascertain and magic to 
determine the child's sex are also common. Thus 
the Cheruman in Madras employ devil-drivers, 
who seat the woman in front or a tent-like struc¬ 
ture with a oooo-nut-palm flower in her lap. 
When cut open, the fruits predict the child's sex, 
the birth of twins, and the child’s expectation of 
life or death. The goddess K&ll is supposed to be 
present in the tent, and prayer is offered to her 
to cast out the devil from the woman’s body. 10 

Another rite which is believed to influence the 
child's sex is the so-called si manta of the Sfidras 
in Madras. In a first pregnancy, water or human 
milk is poured over the woman’s back by her 
husband’s sister. 17 

To ensure that the child shall be a male the 
puihsavana is performed in the third month of 
pregnancy, the wife fasting that day until she 
is ted by her husband with a grain of corn and 
two beans symbolising the male organ. Some¬ 
times curd is poured over them before she swallows 
them, and she also pours juice of a grass into her 
right nostril. 10 

i Draft Monograph No. 62, Ethnographical Survey qf Bombay, 
1907. 

3Thurston, ii. 80S. 8 76.880. 4/ft. hr. 87. 

0 lb. v. 208. 8 lb. iv. 191. 7/6.1.16,108,142 

8 lb. iv. 68. • Census RspoH. 1901, L 202 

10 2M7ix.pt. LSI, 161. U NINQ it [1892] 1182 

19 Census Report, 1901, L 881; of. Thurston, iL 412 

18 Thurston, iv. 22 14 lb. v. 116. 1* lb. 162 

18 lb. IL 7Bt ’ 17 lb. vL 102 l» /ft. v. 211,02 
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Quite distinct from this Br&hmanical rite is one 
observed in the seventh month in Travancore. 

The woman gom to the foot of s tamarind tree, where aha 
receives a thread aeven yards long. This she entwines round 
a tree, and, if it breaks, either she or her child will soon die. 
Next day the thread is unwound, and her husband gives her 
a handful of t**n**inA leaves. On re-entering the house, 
be also gives her tamarind juioe to drink, pouring it through 
his hands into hen. The priestess employed in this rite 
then pours oil on her navel, and from the manner of Its 
fall divines the child's sex. As she drinks the juioe, the 
woman leans against a cutting from a mango, which is then 
planted; and, if it fails to Mas root, the child is doomed to 
adversity.* 

Among the polyandrous Kamm&Ian the woman’s 
brother gives ner rice gruel mixed with juices of 
the tamarind, mango, and Etiriecus.* 

In protracted labour the washings of a brick 
from the fort of Ch&kabu or Chakrabhyu Amin 
near Pehoa are potent, or it soffioes to draw a plan 
of the fort and drink the water into which the 
picture has been washed off. 9 The origin of this 
rite is obscure. The * fort of Ch&kabn ’ is a game 
played by children: they make a mass on paper, 
and one child finds his way through it with a 
pencil. A dot within represents the treasure 
which it is supposed to contain. Vaignavas of 
the Vallabha mmpraddya, or school, often make 
their drti in this shape. 4 

Difficult labour is dealt with in parts of Madras 
by calling in a woman who has had an ‘easy 
time’; she presents the patient with betel, etc., 
and, if that fails, a line of persons drawn up pass 
water from hand to hand until it reaches the 
woman who had the ‘easy time,’ and she gives 
some of it to the sufferer. Here the luck or 
quality of the one woman is transmitted to the 
other. 

In one caste, the M&las of the Telugu country, 
who are Pariahs, the placenta is pat in a pot in 
which are nun leaves and the whole is buried, lest 
a dog or other animal should carry it off, which 
would make the child a wanderer. 9 

(3) Death, —A magical rite of resuscitation is 
practised by the Dftsaris, a class of priests who 
minister to ofidras, in Madras. If a Dftsari is 
offended, he will revenge himself by self-mutilation 
or even by cutting off his own head. Nswb of this 
is miraculously carried to all his caste-fellows, and, 
when collected, they display their magical powers 
by frying fish which come to life again on being 
plaoed in water, by joining together limes cut in 
two, and, finally, by bringing the suicide to life 
again. The rite can fail only if the victim’s wife 
is in pollution or when the rite is not carried oat 
reverently. 9 

2 . Agents.—First-born children have power to 
stop ram. Muslims say that they can do so by 
stripping naked and standing on their heads, heels 
in the air. In Calcutta they need only make a 
candle of cloth and burn it. 7 A first-born son 
leaning against anything will, it is believed in 8. 
India, attract a thunder-bolt to it. 9 Girls bom in 
the asterism of Mfila are believed in S. India to 
place their mother-in-law in a comer, make 
her a widow, and so such a girl, if her mother is 
not already a widow, finds difficulty in securing 
a husband.* 

Just as charms are made out of various natural 
substances, so such substanoes often possess magical 
powers. The acacia is inhabited by a jinn, but its 
wood is unlucky only if used to make or mend a 
bed; no one will be able to sleep on it. Here 

* Thurston, il. 416. This rite cannot be said to correspond to 
the wutiBissa, which la intended to influence the eex of 
the child. 

* lb. liL m. 

* KmntfU Settlement Report, 1888, p. 164; A. Cunningham, 
Arvkemlogieal Survey Report*, Calcutta. 1871, U. 228. 

tRINQ v. » 642. » Thurston, iv. MOL 

* lb. 882. 7 PXQ L H HA, 468. 

* EIEQ L [1801] | tt% • lb, » 870. 


the spirit in the tree appears to endue it with 
magical properties; a man who conveys himself 
in servitude to the spirit of this tree will get all 
that he wants, but only at the risk of his life. For 
twenty-one days he must take a pot full of water 
daily to the jungle, and on his way back oast half 
of it npon a particular tree; on the twenty-first 
night he will be irresistibly drawn towards it; the 
devil will appear to him, and, if he escapes death, 
he will get all that he wants as the price of his 
bondage . 7 The tree called barkhar (Ccltis eaucaexa) 
has magical properties; any one cutting it down 
or tampering with it loses ail his hair and becomes 
very ill. It yields a milk which raises blisters, 
ana even to at in its shade, while it is exuding it, 
has that effeot. Indeed it is dangerous to sit in 
its shade at any time. This belief is current 
in the Murree Hills, in the Panj&b, hut in that 
very part the Gfljars use amulets of batkar (its 
usual Indian name) to ward off the evil eye ( napar ) 
from both men and cattle, and its fruit is also 
much relished . 9 

To cure scorpion bite the insect should at onoe 
he caught ana burnt, and the smoke allowed to 
touch the bite . 9 To cure eaya, or consumption, 
in a child (said to he due to enchantment caused 
by ashes taken from a burning place and thrown 
over or near the ohild) the parents should give 
away salt equal to the ohild’s weight 4 Toothache 
is cured by a magical rite which consists in spread¬ 
ing sand over a clean pieoe of hoard and writing 
on it the first six letters of the Arabic alphabet. 
The patient then holds his aching tooth between 
his thumb and index finger, and touches each 
letter in turn with a pointed instrument When 
he reaches the sixth letter, if not before, he will 
be cured. At each he should be asked if he is 
cured, and, when he says that he is, he should be 
asked how long he wishes for relief. He should 
reply ‘two years,* as that is the limit of the 
charm’s efficacy.® 

After a bad dream, a Gfiro, in Assam, collects a 
reed-like grass and is beaten with it by a priest, 
who repeats oertain exorcisms. Then they caiTy 
a oook to the nearest stream, kill it, ana let its 
blood fall into a toy boat; the boat is launched, 
and as it starts the dreamer bathes in the water. 
The prayers, the chastisement, and the sacrifice 
appease the spirits, and the boat is allowed to carry 
offthe 111 -lucK . 9 

On the first day of sowing sugar-cane, sweetened 
rice is brought to the field, ana women smear the 
outside of the vessel with it, after which it is 
given to the labourers. Next morning a woman 
puts on a necklace and walks round the field, 
winding thread on a spindle. This custom is 
falling into disuse . 7 

Magic squares are in vogue among Hindus. 
Thus one which totals 90 lengthways cures quartan 
ague; one totalling 100 every way causes excess 
of milk in cows ana women and of ghi in a churn ; 
one totalling 130 every way will, if worn round 
one’s neck or in one’s pagri (turban), bring any 
person under one’s power ; 9 and one totalling 15 
each way brings luck and is commonly found on 
shops. Si uares totalling 55 and 20 each way should 
he plaoed under one’s seat to ensure suooess at 

play-’ 


l NINQ iv. [1884] | 797. 

*PRQ IL [1884] i 272, and Selection Calcutta Review f yHL 
[1896] 124 (Calcutta Review , lxxv. [1882] 290). In the lsttor 
R. 0. Temple identifies the Mar with the Skr. vafa, or banyan* 
tree, bat describee the batkar as a low thorny shrub of the 
eixyphu*. or Jujube, family,the fruit of which is the 'fruit of 
paradise ’ in Arabic poetry—on which aooount the tree is l 
prized in Tripoli and Toma. 
tNIRQLibes, 


4 lb. • 681. 


• A. Playfair, The (Toros, London, 1909, p. 118 L 
7 Ramil Settlement Report , p. 181. 
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The power of magic is so great that by mere 
assertion of its potency a Hr, or demon, may be 
brought into subjection. 

Fut tbs whole of • ninth lunar dftj falling on ft Friday, and 
in the evening eat sweet riot milk. At 8 p.m. don rod clothes 
perfumed, ana make a circle of red lead on the ground. 81t in 
ite centre with four cardamons, eotne catechu, betel-nuts, and 
eight cloves. Light a lamp fed with olarifled butter and eay: 
‘ Incantation can break down the stan * 6000 times—and a demon 
will be at your service. 1 

II. ISLlM. — Muhammadans classify magic as 
high ('ulwi), divine {rahmdni), low {sift}), and Satanic 
(shait&ni). In divine magic perfection consists in 
knowledge of the greatest of God’s names—the 
ism-al-d^am, which is imparted only to the elect, 
and by which the dead can be raised. But God’s 
other names, and those of Muhammad and of the 
good jinn , are also efficacious, and written charms 
are composed of them or of passages from the 
Qur’&n, as well as of mysterious combinations of 
numbers, diagrams, and figures. Satanic magic is 
condemned by all good Muslims. It depends on 
Satan’s aid and that of the evil/inn, who ascend 
to the lowest heaven and hear the angels so that 
they can assist magicians. Enchantment {al-sihr) 
is a branch of this magic; but, as it has been 
studied with good intent and with the aid of good 
jinn, there is a science of enchantment which may 
be regarded as lawful. Enchantment results in 
death, paralysis, affliction with irresistible passion, 
possession, or metamorphosis. Metamorphosis is 
effected by spells or invocations to the/tn* accom¬ 
panied by the sprinkling of dust or water on the 
object to be transformed. Against enchantment 
and other evils a talisman (tttom), i.e. mystical 
characters, astrological or otherwise magical, or 
a seal or image on which they are engraved, is 
effective. When nibbed, it calls up its servants. 

Divination ( al-kih&na ), which is also practised 
by the aid of Shaitita, is obtained by magic, by 
invoked names, ana by burning perfumes. Its 
forms are: 4arb al-mandal, inscribing the en¬ 
chanter’s circle,* 4arb al-raml, the moving of sand, 
'ilm al-nujUm, astrology, 9 and al-gijr, or augury 
from beast and bird. 4 

The Im&m Zam&nl rupee is said to be dedicated 
to that irndm, and is worn by Muhammadans on 
the right arm when starting on a journey. 9 

The names of 'All and the imams are used in 
magical squares according to the abjad, or letter- 
value system of computation. Notices of the 
custom are not uncommon in Indo-Persian his¬ 
tories as having been practised on the Mughal 
court-ladies. 9 

Islamic medicine is acquainted with the olive of 
Bani-Isrtfll, a stone found on the banks of the 
Indus. It is black with a little red and yellow, or 
olive-coloured with small white lines, and is used 
only for sprinkling over wounds and stings by 
Muslims. Hindus are said to worship it as a god, 
and to the Persians it is known as the sang-i- 
YahU, or ‘ stone of Jahweh,’ or the hajar al-HunUd, 
or * stone of the Hindus,’ in Arabia. Jasper (in 
Pers. yashm, Arab, hajar at - bashaf, or ‘hard 

iNiNOr.im. 

* McmdcU is doubtless from ths Or. puiwUXer. and not con¬ 
nected with 8kr. masala, a circuit or group off villages. The 
fuufoAor was a kind of drum used to oonjure up demons; henoe 
an enchanter*! circle. 

* It was taught by the two fallen angels H&rdt and M&rut, who 
became enamoured of the songstress Zuhra, who asoended to the 
■ky and mingled her splendour with the star Zuhra (Venus). 

♦H. Wllbsrforos Olarke, Divdn-i-H&JU, Calcutta, 1801, li. 
6161, citing ths Mithtdt-aLMafdb^ ii. 804, 884, 886, 888, and 
Mirdt alsamdn, L L For a charm to divine which of two rivals 
will prevail see the Strdj aLramt by Maulavi Roehan 'All and 
the Mifddg el-rami by Muframmart 'Aftir M41 Lahori, Lucknow, 
cited in Div&n-i-H&fls, ii. 881. It oonsiete in writing the two 
names in abjad, and dividing by nine. Then, if both the 
quotients be odd or even, the lesser in number will conquer; if 
both are equal, the lemer in age; and. if one be odd, the other 
even, the greater in number will prevail. 

8 NINQ L 1606. *PNQ L | 688. 


stone \ when olive, green-yellow, or opaque green, 
is used in charms; and, when white, in medicine. 
The hair of a child will never turn white if a pieoe 
of it be tied on his neck at birth. If a pieoe is tied 
on the right wrist, he will be immune to witchcraft 
and the evil eye. Tied to a woman’s thigh, it en¬ 
sures painless labour; and, if by the light of lailat 
al-qdair (the night when Muhammad spake with 
God) a man be sketched over it and the picture 
worn over the head, the wearer will be safe from 
wounds in battle. 1 

IIL Magic and RELIGION.— It has been held 
by many scholars that in ancient India the oon- 
rasion of magic and religion was rife, just as it 
survived among other peoples that had risen to 
higher levels of culture. H. Oldenberg 9 regards 
the s&crifioial ritual of the earliest known period 
as pervaded with primitive magic, and he tells us 
that the rites celebrated at marriage, initiation, 
and the anointment of a king are complete models 
of ma^io of every kind, ana that the forms em¬ 
ployed are of the highest antiquity. Sylv&in 
lAvi 9 observes of the sacrifioes prescribed in the 
Brdhmanas that they have all the characteristics of 
a magical operation, effective by its own energy, 
independent of the divinities, and capable of pro¬ 
ducing evil as well as good; it is only distinguish¬ 
able from magie in that it is regular and obligatory, 
so that both matters are treated in the same works. 
Thus the Sdmavidhdna Brdhmana is a hand-book 
of incantations and sorcery, as is the Adbhuta 
Brdhmana portion of the $a4viih4a Brdhmana. 
M. Bloomfield 4 also holds that witchcraft became 
intimately blended with the holiest Vedic rites, 
the broad current of popular superstitions having 
penetrated into the bin her religion of the Br&hman 
priests who were unable and possibly unwilling to 
cleanse it from the mass of folk-belief which sur¬ 
rounded it. W. Caland, 9 in his introduction to the 
Kautika SRtra , enlarges on the agreement between 
the mafic ritual of the old Vedas and the shaman¬ 
ism of Hie so-called savage. Indeed, some authori¬ 
ties would derive Br&hman from brahman, ‘a magic 
spell,’ so that, if they are right, the Br&hman would 
seem to have been a magician before be was a 
priest. 9 

On the other hand. J. G. Fraser 7 also points out 
how in India, from the earliest times down to the 
present day, the real religion of the common folk 
appears always to have been a belief in a vast 
multitude of spirits of whom many, if not most, 
are mischievous and harmful. This belief subsists 
under the great religions, like Br&hmanism, Bud¬ 
dhism, and Isl&m, which may come and go; and 
in support of this thesis he cites Oldenberg for 
the Vedic and Monier Williams for the modern 



created matter—the sky, the earth, trees, beasts, 
the earthly waters and clouds—that many, if not 
all, magical practices are to be ascribed, at least 
in their inception. At every stage of a ritual 
sacrifice, t.g., spirits have to be appeased, and the 
very stake to which a willing victim is tethered 
for the sacrifice must be cut, shaped, and erected 


1 PNQ ii. | 17, quoting from the Mahhsan uLAdwiydt, or 


mples off the blending of msgioal with religious ritual In 
ancient India see pp. 811L, 809 (., 476 f., and 622 (.). 

< La Doctrine au mwMm done let Brdhmanas, Faria, 1896, 

p. 129. 

4 Hymns of ths Atharva-Vsda (SBB xiii. [1897] p. drL) 
i AUindisches ZauberrituaL Amsterdam, 1900. p. ix. 

8 O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indog trma n isoh en Atter tsms 
hands, 8traaehurg, 1901, p. 687 (. 

7 GEfi, pt. 1., The Magie AH, London. 1918, i. 2281, pt vL. 
The Scapegoat, do. 1918, p. 89Iff., citing Oldenberg, p. 891, ana 
Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life *n India, do. 
1888, p. 210 f. 
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with the most minute precautions against their 
sinister influences. Every point in sacrificial ritual 
is symbolical, hut the gulling principle in it is not 
magical, hut religious. By the part of the stake 
which is dug in the sacrifioer gains the lower 
world of the fathers, by its middle part that of 
men, and by its top the world of the gods. But 
this winning of the three worlds is conditional 
on his success in averting the onslaughts of evil 
spirits. In the whole ritual of animal-sacrifice at 
the stake (ytfpa), as prescribed hy the Satapatha 
BrOhmana, there is no trace of magic or of magical 
practices. 1 

A question of minor interest is whether Indian 
magic was derived from or has influenced that of 
Arabia and the Nearer East. The Skr. word 
Mp& t * black magic,* may be the original form of 

s, or, conversely, the Arab word nfii may have 
been Sanskritixea as tilpd, A typical nte in 
aipd illustrates the spiritual bams of belief in 
magic. When performed with the object of de¬ 
stroying an enemy, it is known as ehel, or gh&f, 
in the United Provinces. A vessel is filled with 
iron nails, knives, etc., and sent by certain incan¬ 
tations through the air until it descends on the 
victim’s head and kills him. But, if a river inter¬ 
venes, a sacrifice to the spirit called ghatbai (lit. 
‘ferryman’), which is supposed to guard the river, 
must be made to induce him to. let the vessel 
cross.* Thus black magic has to reckon with the 
spirits, however it works and whatever its origin. 


LmuTUKB.—L The Hindu literature Is rut, but mostly un- 

E bliahed. It comprises many treatises on apodal topics— e.g., 
s Kaihtauli (7) Stikdscji, a Gurmukhi MS, contains only magio 
squares tor all kinds of ailments.* It commences with the 
Atharrareda, upon which and other texts is based Alfred 
HUlebrandt, BMwU-IAUeratwr: VediseJu Opf$r %md Zaubtr 
(-Q1APUL2X Straasburg, 1807. 

U. The 8hfa Muhammadans, who are prone to oocultism, 
hare six books on magio: the Ja'ajar Jdma , Sa/fnat al-nii&t, 
TutfcU cJ-'owdm. Makaj al-da'w&L, Muk&rim al-ikkl&q, and 
invdr i-Na'mAnifa, The Sunnis also hare books on magic; 
such are the MujarrabAt-i-IHrbi and the Naqsft-i-Sxtlaimdn.* 

H. A Ross. 


MAGIC (Iranian).—!. Religion and magic.— 
Although religion and magic are two essentially 
different things, the interpenetration of the two 
is fairly common; but nowhere are they so intri¬ 
cately commingled as in Mazdeism. 

First of all, a clear line of demarcation has to 
be traced between the real doctrine of Zoroaster, 
as it is expounded in the G&thde , and the Later 
Avesta. 

In the Gftthio hymns we find a religion of 
highly moral character. It admits of no deity 
besides Ahura Mazda except personified moral 
entities, and it expressly undertakes a struggle 
against the lower beliefs and the magical practices 
of the people of the time. The cult of the da&vas 
in general and the nocturnal orgiastic sacrifices in 
which haoma (q.v.) was drunk by the worshippers 
were specially condemned. 9 

The Later Avesta also anathematizes the sor- 
oerers (v&tu) and witches (pairika ), but many of 
the beliefs and practices which Zoroaster had 
associated with them have found their way back 
into religion. The whole subject is rendered all 
the more intricate by the fact that a coherent 
system has been formed from a combination of 
the superior elements of the Zoroastrian creed 
(sophisticated to a great extent by adaptation to 
a lower standard of religious thought) and the 
popular and inferior beliefs of the Iranian people, 
including much that is in origin magical. As is 
well known, this is the system called dualism 
[q.v.y. It is based on the assumption that there 
are two cosmic elements, the one created by 
. W. P. Vogul, ‘The Sacrificial Poets of Isapur,’ in Archmo* 
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Ahura Mazda, the real god, and the other by 
his adversary, Angra Mainyu. Every creature 
of the wise lord is good, but all that has been 
created by his foe is evil. Each creator has thus 
communicated to his creatures his own specific 
nature and power. His creatures both share in 
their lord’s natural and supernatural power and 
must assist him in the incessant struggle which 
is going on between the good and the evil spirit— 
a contest which will not be settled before tne end 
of this world. 

It follows that good creatures have a power 
over evil ones and evil over good. Of course, we 
may imagine that a good being, when he neutral¬ 
izes the evil deeds of nis opponent, acts, after all, 
as a depository of his creator’s power; but in 
practice it is as though he had a real and effective 
power of his own against demons. 

A good work is an act of war, capable of helping 
effectively towards the triumph of good over evfl 
and having, therefore, an efficacy of its own to 
conjure and oppose the noxious activity of evil 
creatures such as evil spirits; and this is very 
much like the efficacy ascribed to magical rites. 
The only difference between such an activity and 
magic is that, with the latter, material interests 
are generally at stake, whereas, in the majority 
of Mazdean religious acts, the concern is mostly 
supra-terrestrial, being the religious purity of the 
faithful (aiavan) as a preparation for the future 
happiness of the blest. The contrary state, the 
impurity of the imps of the druj (i dregvanU ), has 
to be destroyed. 

a. Purification.—For the Zoroastrian the normal 
means of getting rid of an impurity acquired by 
sin is to outweigh it by merit 1 —a process which, 
of course, is far from being magical. Sin, how¬ 
ever, being in Iranian eyes not only a breach of 
order which has to be repaired by repentance and 
good works, but a positive product of the evil 
spirits, of the evil creation, produces a substantial, 
though invisible, pollution—a moral disease like a 
bodily illness—and death likewise results from 
some mysterious contrivance of the originators of 
all evil. A material means of removing that pollu¬ 
tion is therefore requisitioned, just as a remedy 
by its beneficial properties, as a piece of good 
creation, cures an ordinary disease. The power 
of purifying man from impurity belongs in the 
highest degree to water—an eminently good ele¬ 
ment of Mazda’s creation. Besides water, other 
substances—e.g., gaomadta (urine of cattle)—are 
supposed to have great power to purify. The 
rites of purification by means of these substances 
are strictly fixed, as in a magical proceeding: the 

S riest has to sprinkle every part of the body in a 
efinite order, beginning with the head, till the 
druj is expelled from the left toes, which are the 
last refuge of the evil spirit. Dogs have a speci¬ 
ally powerful wholesome influence. More intri¬ 
cate ceremonies tending to the same result existed 
besides this relatively simple one— t.g., the great 
purification of the nine nights (PahL barainum 
nH Saba) expounded in Vend, ix.; the ground is 
prepared, holes are dug, and furrows are drawn, 
according to a strict ritual; gaomaeza is put into 
the holes, the patient rubs the ground, and is 
sprinkled with water and perfumes by means of 
a spoon and a stick of a fixed size, etc. The pro¬ 
ceeding cannot, however, be completely identified 
with magic, because, however material the concept 
of purity may have been in the thought of the 
Iranian people at that time, it waSj after all, a 
duty not oonfined to human interests in this world, 
because the activity of the purifying substances and 
acts derives from an essentially beneficent power, 
whereas the oounter-spells, although tending to 
1 Moulton, p. 144. 
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neutralise noxious influences, are regarded 
possessing a power of the same kind as the one 
which they oppose, and. lastly, because the rites, 
in spite of their magical tendencies, are devoid of 
all mystery. They are a public and aooepted 
procedure, assumed—wrongly, of oourse—to date 
hack to the Prophet’s teaching, and forming part 
of the sacred struggle of good against eriL Man 
is supposed to make use of the weapons which 
Mazda has put into his hands for a contest in 
whioh he is serving the lord’s interests. Never¬ 
theless, it is clear that a real degeneration towards 
magic has taken plaoe in these ceremonies, and 
also that many an ancient magical prescription 
for averting evils may have oeen introduced. 
This process is analogous to that which we ob¬ 
serve In Masdaiam from Zoroaster to the Later 
A vesta period. 

Moral beings, like the ametha opontao ([?.*.! 
justice, good spirit, piety, eta), have been turned 
Into—or, rather, identified with—the genii of fire, 
cattle, earth, eta, and Sraosha, ‘obedience,’ has 
become a good spirit protecting men during the 
night against demons and sorcerers, having the 
cock and the dog as his assistants in this task 
(Bund. xix. 33). 1 

3. Sacrifice.—Of sacrifice we may say much the 
same as of purifications. Neither to the Indians 
nor to the Iranians was the sacrifice properly a 
magical act. Oldenberg * is quite right when he 
says that sacrifice is in Vedio times a gift to the 
god, which, in the mind of the saorificer, is to 
influence the intentions of the deity, not by 
way of compulsion, but by securing his powerful 
goodwill. This conception, however, was likely to 
degenerate, and did. India and Agni are some¬ 
times described as being mastered by the sacrifioer. 

Agni, the fire, is regarded as a miniature of the 
sun, the great fire, and, by handling fire, one gets 
the sun to risa Indeed, the ScUapatha Brdhmana 1 
says that the sun would not rise if the fire- 
sacrifice did not take placa A similar process 
can be traced in Iran, where the sacrifice is 
giveni^ite place in the general cosmic conflict, so 

*&• mors than u «eto( worship; it l> an sot of ■ mists not to 
the gods. Gods, likt men, need food and drink to bt strong: 
Ukt men, they need praise end encouragement to be of good 
cheer. When not streng t hened by theeacrifloa, they fly helpless 
before their foes.'4 

Sacrifice has thus a value of its own inde¬ 
pendently of the will of the gods. It is an act 
of war, helping God in His straggle against the 
evil creation, so much so that goas also have to 
practise cult: 

• Afiharmasd performed the spiritual Tallin ceremony with 
the archangels (amnMipenddn) in the Rapitrin Gfth, and 
in the TasBn he supplied every means for overcoming the 
adversary.’ • 

The value of sacrifice in itself is also to be 
discerned in the fact that it produoes merits in¬ 
dependently of the piety and attention of the 
saorificer. If he does not obtain them for himself, 
they are not lost, but are collected in a store (ganj) 
of merits.* The sacrifice of the haoma (=IncL 
soma), although itself not really magical in principle, 
was specially prone to develop in that direction. 
The a ao7na=9oma, in the thought of the proto- 
Aryans, was a plant wherein resided an extra¬ 
ordinary strength of life oapable of giving im¬ 
mortality to the gods, who were supposed to live 
on it like the Homeric gods on dfippocta, and of 
giving a snperexaltation of life to man, in whom it 

1L.0. OaaarteDi, PhUotophU rtUgitum <*u MamUim, Peris, 

1 %. § 01denberg, MtUgion dst Pedo, Berlin, 1804, p. 804 f. 

»n.E 16(Oldenberg, p. 110); SBB xiL [1888] 828. 

4Moulton,p. 417,noto. 

• BwMf.il. 0, tr. West, SBB v. [1880] 14. 

• Quartern, | MO. The YatUn is the ritual reading of the 
Yatna. 


oaused intoxication. As was said above, the haoma 
orgiastic sacrifice had been banished from Gftthio 
religion in company with the magical prooednre of 
the dahva- worshippers. In the post-GAthic period 
we see it reappear, but it has been deprived of its 
savage character and turned into a mystical drink. 1 
Not only was it supposed to confer a greater 
intensity of human life, but it was regarded as a 
highly beneficial spirit, imparting to man also the 
girt of spiritual life and a title to the supra- 
terrestrial reward. 1 It led to a division into two 
haoma* .• The one, the actual plant, was the 
yellow haoma , the other, supra-terrestrial, called 
the white haoma, was identified with the tree 
gaokorena (PahL gdkari) 4 that stands in the middle 
of the sea Vouru-Kaha . . • that is called 44 the 
All-healer” and on which rest the seeds of all 
plants.* 4 It is by drinking the aaobortna that men 
on the day of the resurrection wul become immortal. 
For that reason it was customary to put a drop of 
haoma on the lips of a dying Zoroastnan. Haoma, 
having been made the principle of all life and 
feoundity, was supposed to receive its healing 
power from Vohu Manah, and to be the son of 
Ahura Mazda. This mysterious power of the 
drink of life is an approach to magic, although 
it is extended to domains to whioh healing and 
vivifying power cannot normally attain— *.g., the 
gift of swiftness to horses in races, of healthy 
children to pregnant women, and of bridegrooms 
to girls. Moreover, it is, in the traditions of the 
Indo-Iranians, closely oonnected with a mystical 
bird whioh took the *oma=haoma from the plaoe 
where it lay hidden and brought it to gods and 
men. 1 The Avesta speaks of the bird Safina, whioh 
is the Slmurgh of the Persians, who make him play 
the same part as the bird Vftrengana in YL xiv. 
86 f.—a pvt whioh is completely magical. 4 

‘ Get thee a feather of the wide-feathered bird Vlrengana, Oh 
Spitem* Zarathushtra. With that feather thou abalt rub thy 
body: with that feather thou abalt curat bade thine enemy. 
He who hath a bone of the mighty bird or a feather of the 
mighty bird galneth (divine) favour. Ho oo«l (however) 
magnificent, amiteth him or turneth him to flight; be first 
gaineth homage, he flrat (galneth) glory; the f ea t he r of the 
bird of birda beatoweth help.* 

Thus we have here to do with a real amulet. 

4. Spells.—If the sacrifice is apt to degenerate 
into a magical rite, prayer may beoome a spell. 
The message of Zoroaster to man is a manthra , a 
noble word whioh properly means ‘utterance,* 

4 word,’ 4 ordinance,’ out has in the Later Avesta 
the meaning of 4 spell ’ and, indeed, the sermons of 
the Prophet, instead of being a subject for medita¬ 
tion, are chanted in a dialect obsolete for ages, and 
have degenerated into mere spells, the exact pro¬ 
nunciation of their words achieving what their 
author sought by pure life and diligence in a noble 
calling. 7 The finest Mazdean prayers, such as the 
Ahuna Vairya ([?.*.] Pfirsl, honovar )—a kind of 
profession of faith—have stiffened into a mechanical 
repetition of formulas, and have acquired an infinite 
power of their own, so much so that they become a 
weapon for the Creator Himself. The BundahUn 
(i. 21) narrates how Aflharmasd, having recited the 
Ahunavar and uttered its twenty-one words, con¬ 
founded the evil spirit and secured the victory over 
him, in the first days of creation. The power of the 
same prayer and of some others is also expounded 
in Vend. xix. (of. also Yt. xviL 20). Recited as 
many times as is prescribed on every occasion, they 
help as a spell the purification of man, whioh is 

1 Moulton, p. 7SL 

• 0. P. Tim, Ocdi&tmut fa 4* OudMd, Amsterdam, 1806- 
1001, li. 22S. 

• <Wrt«m, 1178. 4Fi.zli.17. 

• 80 Odin u an eagle carries away the mead. The victor 
KrfAnu wu eup p o ee d to have shot off a feather of the eagle 

(Oldenberg, p. 847). 

• Art. Chaims am> Annuls (IranianX roL ffl. p. 448. 

7 Moulton, p. 168. 
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primarily attained by the marvellous power of the 
substances and ceremonies mentioned above. 

No wonder, therefore, if themonf hra is mentioned 
as a regular means of curing dis ea s e s. Vend. xx. 
distinguishes healing by plants, by the knife, and 
by the manthra, the last being the most powerful. 
A series of formal* is to be found there for repelling 
both diseases and evil beings. The prayer con¬ 
tained in Vend. xx. 11 is supposed to be peculiarly 
powerful. It is directed to Airyam&& t the healing 
god par excellence. Vend. xxL 18-23 is also a 
spell against all kinds of diseases, consisting of 
some fragments of other parts of the Vendtddd and 
of some very well known prayers. These are the 
means that Airyaman has at his disposal for curing 
the 99,999 diseases created by Angra Mainyu for 
the bane of mankind (Vend. xxii). Airyaman is 
an old Indo-Iranian cod: in the Veda he is an 
dditya (Aryaman) who is generally found in 
company with Varuna and Mitra. He is a beneficent 
and helpful god, but in Persia he has been narrowed 
down to the character of a healing god. He sur¬ 
vives in Parsiism as the lead of heaven, but, in his 
quality of healing god, he is replaced by Farid On 
(=Thra£taona), who, having killed the dragon Ari 
Dahfika, is supposed to be a powerful enemy to the 
works of evil spirits. The Iranians knew, more¬ 
over, of a healing fruit, which, aooording to Bund. 
iii 18, Ahura Mazda pounded up before his 
coming to the ox, 4 so that its damage and dis¬ 
comfort from the calamity ( eaniln) might be less.’ 1 
On the same footing as the manthra for healing 
diseases must, of course, be put the numerous 
incantations and mystical formulae for removing 
the pollution inflicted upon anything whioh has 
come into contact with a corpse. Vend, viii. 14 ff., 
e.a.j explains that a road whereon the dead bodies 
of dogs or men have been carried cannot be traversed 
again by men or flocks, till the yellow dog with four 
eyes or the white dog with yellow ears has gone 
three times across it and an dtharvan has gone 
along it, saying aloud the fiend-smiting words of 
the honovar. Vend. viL 28 ff. oontains the method 
of purifying wood which has been in contact with 
a oorpse, and formal* for all kinds of good elements 
infected by the same pollution (of. Vend, x., xL, 
etc.). In such cases the Gdthde had become a mere 
spell (cf. Vend. x. 1 ft). The reason of this custom 
with regard to corpses is originally a magical one, 
which has been fitted into the general Mazdean 
system. It is the old oonviction of mankind that 
death, like illness, cannot oocur without the 
maleficent intervention of some spirit, whioh has 
therefore to be averted. For a Mazdean to die 
was to pass into the power of the druj Nasu. 
Hence it was necessary to minimize the evil 


produoed by this demon by protecting all good 
beings and substanoes from its power and freeing, 
as soon as possible, the beings or substanoes that 
had fallen into its hands. The intervention of 
maleficent beings and the utility of spells were felt 
in many other circumstances— e.g., in the case of 
a woman on the eve of child-birth (Vend, xxi 8, 
12,16), or when some accident occurred to cattle.* 
5 * Fire.—Among the elements which have to be 
kept carefully from any pollution, fire occupies a 
prominent position. It is well known that among 
the Parsis it enjoys a veneration which is not far 
from being superstitious. Here, the process is not 
a degenerative one, but rather the elevation of an 
elementary and, to a great extent, magical belief 
which is common to many nations, but whioh is 
specially Indo-Iranian (of, art. Fibjk. Fire-gods, 
| 6 f.). Fire is the great purifier, which illumin¬ 
ates the night, keeps off bitter cold and wild beasts, 
and, as such, is the great enemy of demons ana 
!£££▼. is. 

* W. Otfcer, OXtrdmitoke KuU%tr, Erlangen, 1889, p. 839. 


the friend and ally of man. It repels diseases, 
and it plays an important part in the proceeding 
of Indian magio, as is expounded in the Atharva- 
veda 1 —a name whioh is taken from the atharvane , 
who were originally priests of fire. The Iranian 
myth of Atar’s victory over the serpent Azi Dah&ka 
(Yt. xix. 45 ft) belongs to the same order of 
thought. Indeed, fire, in the conception of the 
Persian dtharvan, keeps closer to its original part, 
inasmuch as it does not become, as in India, the 
agent which conveys to the gods the substances of 
sacrifice. It remains the great averter of every¬ 
thing impure, and must on no account be put in 
oontact with anything that is not pure, least of 
all with corpses or with anything coming from 
the body. It has beoome an earthly form of the 
eternal, infinite, godly light, the purest offspring 
of the good spirit, the purest part of his pure crea¬ 
tion,* the weapon of Ahura (Ft. 1L 9), It is the 
principle of all life, in men as well as in plants, 
the son of Ahura Mazda.* We can distinguish 
several forms of it, among which the bahrdm fire 
is the most sacred. It is supposed to be an emana¬ 
tion on earth from the fire above and the most 
powerful protection of the land against foes and 
fiends. 4 It took its name from Verethraghna (Skr. 
vftrahan), in Indian myth the genius of victory 
and the slayer of the demon Vjrtra. 

6 . Influence of stars. — Astrology, as is well 
known, was the chief concern of the Magi, as the 
ancients describe them to us; but there is abun¬ 
dant evidence that this element of activity was not 
of Iranian origin. The pro to-Aryan element of 
astrolatiy was extremely small, in contrast with 
Babylonian religion.* We have, however, the cult 
of Tistrya, the star (Sirius) which was regarded 
as a good genius that brought rain after having 
slain the drought demon Apao&a (Yt. viii. 20ffi). 
It is a very good genius which, at the dawn of 
creation and before man was created, destroyed 
the noxious creatures by an effusion of beneficent 
waters. It would be an exaggeration to treat as 
real magic such beliefs oonoeraing the part of 
Tistrya as we find in the A vesta. There is reason 
to believe, however, that in some parts of Persia 
rain spells were in use. The Great Bundahitn 
says: 

‘Theplaguecrated against SaXsttn Is abundance of witch¬ 
craft ; and that character appears from this, that all people 
from that place practise astrology: thoee wisards produoe . • • 
mow, hall, spiders, and locusts. ■ 

On the other hand, it was a current belief among 
Iranians that planets had a malign influence; but 
this does not oblige us to admit that they had any 
belief in the influences of stars upon mens fate (cf. 
art. Fate [Iranian]). 

7 « Recent superstitions.—Among the supersti¬ 
tions prevalent among the Parsis and the Muham¬ 
madan Persians many customs, no doubt, go back to 
old Mazdean practices or, more probably, to popular 
beliefs whioh persisted beside the official creed. 

The great power assigned, among the old M&z- 
deans, to plants in general, and in particular to 


magical 

herbs, probably explains the important part played 
by plants in the superstitions customs attached 
to the ancient Persian festivals as described by 
Persian writers*— e.g., rubbing with olive oil on 
the day of Naftrflz as a riddance from sorrows 
during the new year, eating a pomegranate on the 
feast of Mihr (Mithra) to avert dangers, hitting 

IV. Henry, MagU dans find*, Parle, 1904, pp. 4,180,288. 
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an eating animal with an orange on the day of 
Adar in November as a way of securing happiness, 
giving garlie to one’s friends on the GW rfiz (14th 
Dee.), and boiling herbs on the same day, in order 
to get rid of demons, fumigation with liquorice on 
the day of Dl-mihr rtU in order to avoid starva¬ 
tion or misery, eating apples and daffodils on the 
same day in order to secure success in one’s enter¬ 
prises, placing betel, walnuts, etc., on a pregnant 
woman’s bosom, to make her fertile . 1 etc. 

The power of fire against evil things is illus¬ 
trated by the lighting of a fire on the night of the 
Bahm&n (Vohu Manah) festival (19th Jan.). This 
fire, on wnieh perfumes were thrown, was lit under 
the image of the genius in order to repel wild 
beasts. During the whole night it was guarded 
by standing Persians.* Anquetil du Perron re¬ 
ports that on 16 Spendarmat the Parsis used to 
bold a spell, written on a sheet of paper, in the 
smoke of a fire, in which they had put pieces of 
horn from an animal killed on the festival of Mihr, 
cotton seed, resin, and garlie, in order to remove 
the diva ( doAva ) from their bouses.* The magic 


for rain has survived in the custom of pouring out 
water on 30th Jan. in order to obtain rain during 
the year . 4 

In the last days of the Persian year the souls of 
the departed are said to oome and pay a visit to 
their relatives, who prepare a sumptuous meal for 
them. The souls—or, rather, the fravashis (a.v.) 
—are supposed to gaze at the food and smell it.* 
This also, no doubt, is a survival of the beliefs con¬ 
cerning the fravashis. 

The use of the G&thic hymns and of the chief 
Zoroastrian prayers as spells against diseases or 
against the evil eye is current to this day among 
the representatives of the Mazdean faith. 

' In order to avert the inflaenoe of the evil eye or to core a 
child of tome disease, a parent will occasionally hire the mobeds 
... to read from the Yasna, the Yashte, or the Khordah 
A vesta; and when women are childless, they will sometimes 

e y to have the Vendfdid Sadah recited by the priests, in order 
st the cures of sterility may be removed.’• 

J. J. Modi knows of charms for diseases of the eye T 
or for avoiding pollution from contact with all that 
comes from the human body — e.g., hair or nails. 8 
Amulets are also used for the same purpose. 9 

Lrrs&ATUU.—There is no special book on Iranian magic. 
The general bibliography on Maedaism has to be consulted, 
especially the translation of the A vesta by J. Darmesteter 
(AMO, Paris, 1802-08); j. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, 
London, 1018. For spells and charms see literature at end of 
art Oh aims ajtd Amulsts (Iranian). For Persia of. J. A. 
Decourdemanche, in BTP rxiil. [1006] 8000.; D. Menant, Lss 
Parsis, Paris, 1806. A. J. CABNOY. 


MAGIC (Japanese).—Japanese magio is such a 
vast subject that, if we were to treat it systemati¬ 
cally, with all its logical divisions and subdivisions, 
it would be almost impossible to give even a bare 
index to the volume that would have to be written 
to describe it. We shall, therefore, dismiss every¬ 
thing that springs from foreign influences, and 
even in Japanese magio proper we shall ignore 
the general classifications under which the in¬ 
numerable details supplied by the rich literature 
of the country might be arranged. We shall oon- 
fine our attention to emphasizing the essential 
point, viz. the existence of magio in the very heart 

1 Men tint, Let Partis, p. US. 

3 Decourdem&nchc, p. 814. * Monant, p. 108. 

* Dvcfpurdeniamrhe, p. 216. * lb ,; Menant, p. 106. 

0 A. V. W, Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 
1WJ6, p. 3731- ; Khudayar Shcri>a.r T in Sir Jamsstjss Jsjs&bkoy 
Ma4rmta Jubilee VoL, Bombay, 1014, n. 200f. 

7 J. J. Modi, 'Charms or Amulets for some Diseases of the 
Eye/ J AS B tfi. £1^4] ssS -845 (reprinted in Modi’s Anthropo- 
iOQietU Paper*, Bombay [10111, pp. 43-50X 

0 Modi, 'Two Iranian Incantation*; JASB viil.[1000]667-672 
(reprinted in Paper*, pp. 840-854X 

6 Mod!, 1 NlFazi^3'Ja«han-bBurei^ftriLn* and * An A vesta Aura- 
let for Contracting Friendship; JASB r. [1000] 806-406,418-426 
(reprinted in Aruhrr^polojieat Papers, pp. 122-180X 


of the national religion, in the most authentic 
documents of pure Shinto. 

For this purpose we must apply chiefly to the 
ancient rituals ( norito ) collected in the Engishiki 
in the 10 th cent., although several of these—and 
precisely those that oontain most of the magical 
element—were certainly composed at a much 
earlier date, even before the most ancient mythioo- 
historieal works, the Kojiki and the NihongL which 
were written in the 8 th century. By glancing 
over the most typical of these norito , and explain¬ 
ing them with the help of certain related passages 
in the Kojiki and the Nihongi or in other equally 
ancient souroes, rather than by abstract classifica¬ 
tions, we shall gain a vivid idea of what Japanese 
magio was in its most ancient and most original 
form. 

The old rituals seem to have been not so much 
prayers as magical formulm, solemn incantations, 
ana we shall see that at the same time they were 
enveloped in powerful rites by which the magician 
priests of primitive Japan oonquered their gods. 

This magical spirit appears at the very beginning 
of the collection, in the 1 st ritual, Toshigohi no 
Matsuri, which was said every year at seed-time 
to obtain a good harvest. The chief priest (naka- 
tomi), who recited it in the name of the emperor, 
addressed the gods in these words: 

* I believe In the presence of the sovereign gods of the Harvest. 
If the sovereign gods will bestow In many-bandied eon end 
in luxuriant ears the late-ripening harvest which they will 
bestow, the late-ripening harvest which will be produced by 
the dripping of foam from the arms and by drawing the mud 
together between the opposing thighs, then I will fulfil their 
praises by setting up the flrstfruite in a thousand ears and 
many hundred ears, raising high the sake-bus, filling and rang¬ 
ing in rows tiie bellies of the sake-Jars, in Juioe and m ear/ 

Other offerings are then enumerated, among 
which we notice a white horse, a white pig, ana 
a white cook. Now, a 9th cent, document, the 
Kogoskiti, gives the legendary origin of this detail: 
Mi-toshi no Kami, * the god of the angost harvest,’ 
had oast his curse on the rioe fields; but the diviners 
obtained from him, by the gift of these same white 
animals, the secret of a magical process which en¬ 
abled them to save the imperilled crop. The ritual 
is, therefore, baaed on a history of magio. The 
main point to remember from this first text, how¬ 
ever, is the conditional character of the offerings 
which are to obtain the desired result. The same 
precaution is found again, in the same words, to¬ 
wards the end of this document, where the officiant 
invokes the gods who preside over the departure 
of the waters on which irrigation depends. This 
ritual, therefore, is not so much a prayer as a con¬ 
tract, a matter-of-fact agreement, by which the 
gods receive in advance the remuneration promised 
in exchange for the services expected from them, 
and thus find themselves morally oorapelled to 
render them. We aeoordingly see at the very be¬ 
ginning the familiar nature of the relations between 
these vexy human gods and the priestly magicians 
who exploit their power. 

In the 2nd ritual, Kasvga Matsuri, we again 
find this idea of the bond which must unite 
the offerings with the services rendered; for it 
is * in consequence* of these offerings that the 
gods are asked to protect the sovereign and his 
court. We may also observe that, of the four gods 
worshipped in the temple of Kasuga, the first two, 
Take-mika-dzuchi and Futsu-nushi, were repre¬ 
sented by magical swords (of. Kojiki , tr. B. H. 
Chamberlain, 2 nd ed., Tokyo, 1906, p. 36), and 
that the other two, Koyand and his wife, are con¬ 
nected with the famous eclipse in which that god, 
by his ‘ powerful ritual words,’ helped to bring 
back the son-goddess ( Kojiki , 64). 

There is the same spirit in the 3rd ritual, Hiross 
Oho-imi no Matsuri, devoted to the goddess of food. 
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Her worshippers make a bargain with her; while 
bringing her various offerings, they promise her 
others if the harvest is very abundant. 

The 4th ritual, TcUsuta no Koto no Kami no 
Mateuri, is just as characteristic, and, moreover, 
relates its own legendary origin. For several years 
unknown gods have bungled all the crops, ana the 
diviners have not been able to disoover who these 
gods are. Then the sovereign himself * deigns to 
eon jure them,’ and they reveal themselves to him in 
a dream. They are ’Heaven’s Pillar’s augustness 
and Country’s Pillar’s augustness,’ the gods of the 
winds who maintain the order of the world. They 
require certain offerings, the founding of a temple 
at Tatsuta, and a liturgy, by means of which they 
* will bless and ripen the things produced by the 
great People of tne region under heaven, firstly 
the five sorts of grain, down to the least leaf of the 
herbs.' Here it is the gods who state their condi¬ 
tions. The people hasten to fulfil them * without 
omission,’ but evidently the recollection of past 
calamities has left some mistrust, for, when mak¬ 
ing the present offerings, they announce future 
gifts for the autumn: if, between now and then, 
the gods have deigned not to send 1 bad winds and 
rough waters,’ but to * ripen and bless ’ the harvest, 
they will grant them the firstfruits of it. This 
will be their small commission. 

We shall pass over the 5th, Oth, and 7 th rituals, 
which are not so interesting, and oome to the 8 th, 
Ohotono-Hogahi , i.e. ’ Luck-bringer of the Great 
Palace.’ This title itself indicates the magical 
character of the document, and, in fact, we find 
the ritual defined in itsown text in the words, ama 
tsu kueuski ihahi-goto, ’ the celestial magical pro¬ 
tective words.' It is a formula the recitation of 
which wards off all calamity from the palace, as an 
amulet would do; this is shown by the importance 
ascribed to the perfect regularity of the words 
pronounoed; for, in another passage, certain 4 cor¬ 
rector’-gods ( naho ) are begged to rectify all the 
omissions that they may have seen or heard in the 
rites or the words of the ceremony. This ceremony 
itself throws abundant light on tne magical charac¬ 
ter of the ritual of which it was a part. We have 
a description of it in the Gi-shiki of the 9th cent, 
(see E. Satow, in TASJ , vol. ix. pt. iL [1881] 
p. 192 f.). A priestly retinue, in which we distin¬ 
guish chiefly the naJcatomi , the imibe (‘ abstaining 
priests’), and the vestals, goes through the palace 
m every direction; and in different places, from 
the great audience-hall to the bath-room, even to 
the emperor’s privy, the vestals sprinkle rice and 
sake, while the imibe hang precious stones on the 
four corners of the rooms visited by them. We 
observe here an application of the custom, called 
sainmai, which consisted in scattering rice to ward 
off evil spirits. Whatever is the reason of this 
custom—whether it is simply a bait thrown to the 
demons or perhaps a symbolical use of grains whose 
shape represents one of the aspects of the genera¬ 
tive power, of the vital force which oombats illness 
and death—the rite in question was very frequently 
practised in Japanese magic. Kioe was scattered 
inside the hut in which a woman was about to be 
confined; in the divination at cross-roads {tsuji- 
ura ; see art. Divination [Japanese]), a boundary 
was sometimes marked on tne road, where rice 
was also strewn, in order to take afterwards as an 
oracle the words spoken by the first passer-by 
who crossed this bewitched line; and an old legend 
tells how, when the son of the gods descended from 
heaven to Mount Takaohiho, grains of rice were 
thrown at random in the air to disperse the dark¬ 
ness from the sky. Just the same is the magical 
use of jewels to combat evil influences. Through 
the whole of Japanese mythology there is the 
sparkle of jewels, some of which are talismans— 


jewels which, at the time of an eclipse, the gods 
suspended to the highest branches of the sacred 
cleyera, and whose brilliance recalled the sun 
( Kojiki , 64); jewels which, in another famous 
story, enabled their possessor to make the tide 
flow or ebb at his will (ib. 150); jewels which 
even aimed at resuscitating the dead, as we 
shall see below. We can, therefore, easily under¬ 
stand the magical rftle of the red jewels which, 
paraded in the imperial apartments, caused the 
dark threats of the invisible everywhere to retire 
before their brightness. Still another point to be 
remarked is that, according to the description 
cited, the imibe recite the ritual 4 in a low voice.’ 
Polynesian soroerers also said their prayers in a 
low singing, perhaps even hissing, tone, similar to 
the hissing, whispering voice which they attributed 
to their gods; and even in Japan, in the divination 
by the harp (koto-ura), one oi the practices of the 
officiant was a complicated whistle. All this magi¬ 
cal atmosphere which surrounds the ritual suits 
its text very well. It points out, first of all, the 
propitiatory rites which the imibe have accom¬ 
plished in hewing down the trees intended for 
the construction of the palace. Then it recalls 
the mythical recollections which assure beforehand 
the efficacy of the formula recited. Then the 
protector-gods of the palace are entreated to 
ward off certain calamities, several of which— 
e.g.y serpent-bites, or the droppings of birds falling 
through the smoke-hole in the roof—are rituiu 
’offences.’ Lastly, in the same way as it invokes 
the corrector-gods for every possible omission, the 
text insists on this fact—that the ’innumerable 
strings of luck-bringing grains ’ have been made by 
sacred jewellers ’ taking care to avoid all pollution 
and to observe perfect cleanness.’ The care in all 
these details shows the magical importance attached 
to each of the rites of the ceremony, and to the 
most insignificant words of the incantation. 

We shall omit the 9th ritual, Mikado Matturi , 

’ Festival of the Sublime Gates,’ devoted to the 
gods who guard the entrance of the palace against 
the evil influences of the ’crooked* gods {tnaga) 9 
and come to the 10th, which is much more im¬ 
portant. This is the ’ Ritual of the Great Purifica¬ 
tion ’ {Oho-harahi). This ritual was recited by the 
chief of the nakatomi , at the end of the Oth and 
the 12th months, to blot out all the transgressions, 
both moral and ritual, that the whole people had 
committed in the interval. The choice of these 
dates is in itself significant: the summer ceremony 
recalls the lustrations formerly practised on the eve 
of St. John in different countries of Europe, and the 
ceremony at the end of the year corresponds with 
the need of renewal experienced by the majority of 
men at this time, and whioh, in Japan, still takes 
the popular form of a dramatized exorcism called 
tsuina, ’expulsion of the demons.’ The Great 
Purification included various rites; but the ritual 
is often mentioned as if it itself formed the whole 
ceremony—which proves the magical power ascribed 
to the words recited. This ritual begins by stating 
clearly that it is the emperor who ’ deigns to purify 
and wash away* (harahi-tamahi kiyome-tamafu) 
the offences committed—from which we see that 
the gods who, a little later, are to be invoked to 
intervene really play a part inferior to that of the 
emperor, and act only, so to speak, at his command. 
The right of absolution which he exercises thus 
arises from the general sovereignty conferred ’ re¬ 
spectfully ’ upon him by the celestial gods at the 
beginning of the dynasty, as the continuation of 
the text immediately recalls. Then follows the 
enumeration of ritual crimes, voluntary or not, 
which are to be effaced (see Revon, Anthologie de 
la litUrature japonaise , Paris, 1910, p. 28 f.). We 
may select from this list at least two offenoes con- 
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nected with our subject. The one is the * planting 
of wands* (kuehi-eaehi) in rioe-fields, probably with 
incantations—a process which an ancient native 
interpretation explains as the erecting of magic 
boundaries on the field of which one claims to oe 
proprietor, though perhaps it is an example of 
pointed wands secretly stuck into the mud to hurt 
the bare feet of a neighbour, just as, among the 
Malays, a person in flight retarded the pursuit of 
his adversaries by this means. The other offence 
{man-mono eeru teumi) is the * performing of witch¬ 
craft,* either in a general way (of. Kojiki , 826 f.) 
or in particular against a neighbour’s animals 
(if we connect this passage with the expression 
xemono-tafushi , 4 to kill animals,’ which precedes 
it). In any case the Chinese character employed 
shows that it is a question of black magic; and 
that is why the norito, although it is itself a 
magical text, does not hesitate to condemn it. 
The ritual afterwards shows that, when these 
faults are committed, the great nakatomi has to 
prepare some twigs in a certain way, doubtless 
intended to form a sort of purificatory broom, 
then to recite 4 the powerful ritual words of the 
celestial ritual ’ (ama tru norito no futo norito - 
goto). The native oommentators tried for a long 
time to find out to what mysterious incantation 
this passage could possibly allude, without seeing 
that it simply referred to the norito itself. This is 
the 4 oelestial ’ ritual which the gods revealed on 
high to the ancestor of the emperors, and whose 
4 powerful words’ his descendant causes to be 
repeated—an expression intended to recall the 
intrinsic virtue of this formula. When the high 
priest recites it thus, according to the text of the 
ritual itself, the gods of heaven and earth will 
approach to listen, and all offenoes will disappear, 
being swept off, carried away to the ocean by the 
goddess of the torrents, swallowed by the goddess 
of the sea-currents, driven to the nether regions 
by the god whose breath chases before it all im¬ 
purities, and there they will be seized at last by a 
subterranean deity who will banish them for ever. 
Clearly these deities are only the four wheels of 
the machine which the emperor sets in motion by 
the hand of the great nakatomi, the magician who 
knows the sacred words which even the gods obey. 
As for the rest, to make more oertain, they bring 
a horse whose erect ears will incite these gods to 
listen attentively, just as the crowing cocks, the 
lighted fire—all these magical processes of the myth 
of the eclipse ( Kojiki , 63-65)—would recall the sun, 
or as, in another account of the old Shinto annals 
(Nihongi , tr. W. G. Aston, London, 1896, L 106), 
one had only to whistle to raise the wind. Then 
an order is given to the urabe ( 4 diviners *) to throw 
into the river the expiatory offerings, to which a 
mysterious sympathy unites the sins themselves, 
which will disappear along with the objects to 
which they have been attached. The ritual 
finishes, therefore, with a last example of the 
magic which has inspired the whole of it. 

We may mention the 11 th ritual along with this 
one. It is an invocation which the hereditary 
scholars of Yamatopronounced immediately before 
the ceremony of the Great Purification, and in 
whioh they presented the emperor with a silver- 
gilt human effigy, which would play the part of 
scapegoat by removing calamities from him, and 
a gilded sword on which he breathed before it was 
taken from him, with the same intention of driv¬ 
ing away, after this magical transfer, both the 
sins committed and their material support 

Another ritual which is plainly magical is the 
12th, the title of which, No-ehicUiume, 4 Appeasing 
of the Fire,’ shows that its purpose was not to 
worship the god of fire, but to banish him from the 
palace. As in the 10th ritual, the text first recalls 


the oelestial revelation which has confided to the 
emperor the 4 powerful words’ by means of which 
he is superior to this god. Then it recounts the 
atrocious crime of this 4 child with the wicked 
heart,’ who caused his mother’s death by burning 
her when she gave him birth (of. Kojiki, 82-33); 
and tells how Izanami herself, cursing this son 
who had caused her death, came up from the 
nether regions to give birth to the water-goddess, 
the gourd, the river-plant, and the princess of the 
clay mountains, four divine things whose magical 
use against fire she immediately taught. Then, 
in order that this wicked god 4 may deign not to 
be terribly lively in the palaoe of the august 
sovereign/ he is loaded with offerings, which 
have the effect of oaptivating and subduing him. 
This ritual was accompanied by rites which con¬ 
sisted mainly in the lighting of a fire by the urabe 
in the four outside corners of the precincts of the 
palace, with the primitive apparatus (A»-£tri-«i*tt) 
of whioh a specimen may be seen in the University 
Museum, Oxford. 

The 13th ritual, Michi-ahe , also aimed at em¬ 
ploying certain gods to combat others. Those who 
were invoked on this occasion were three gods of 
roads and cross-roads, whose phallic character 
caused them to be looked upon as 4 preventive 
gods’ (eahe no kami) against the epidemics sent 
by the demons. The ritual begins oy reminding 
these protector-gods, without great reverenoe. that 
their duties were inaugurated in heaven itself, 
where they already served the son of the gods. It 
then diotates to them what they must do: 

* Whenever from the Root-country, the Bottom-country, there 
may come same and unfrieodly being*, contort not and parley 
not with them, but if they go beiow, keep watoh below, if they 
go abort, keep watoh above, protecting us against pollution 
with a night guarding and a day guarding.' 

In return they are presented with offerings, 
which they are to enjoy while defending the great 
roads 4 like a multitudinous assemblage of rocks,' 
and, finally, the celebrant insists once more on the 
4 powerful words ’ of his formula. 

The next ritual, the 14th, was devoted to the 
Oho-nihe, 4 Great Offering of Food.’ Before eating 
the new rice of the year, the ancient Japanese 
performed a ceremony called Nihi-name, 4 new 
tasting,’ which had a propitiatory purpose towards 
the spirit of the rice (Uga no Mi-t&ma). The Oho- 
nihe was a more solemn Nihi-name, celebrated 
some time after the accession of the emperors, 
and constituting a sort of religious ooronation for 
them. The ritual relating to this festival contains 
nothing very curious in itself; but it is interesting 
to find that the very complicated ceremony with 
which it was connected included a long series of 
preparations, in whioh magic occupied a large 
place, just as in the essential part of the festival, 
when the emperor in person, surrounded by ladies 
of honour who repeated a mysterious formula, 
shared in the repast whioh he nad just offered to 
the gods. 

The 15th ritual is another document whose 
magical value appears as soon as it is placed in 
its psychological surroundings. It is entitled Mi- 
tama shidzumuru, which shows that its purpose 
was 4 to appease the august spirit/ i.e . the spirit 
of the emperor. It was a case of keeping the im¬ 
perial soul in his body, of recalling it if it seemed 
to wish to escape—in a word, of renewing magically 
the vital force of the sovereign for the coming 
year and thus prolonging his life. This is the 
meaning of the ceremony called Chinkonoai, which 
was celebrated at the end of the year in the sanc¬ 
tuary of the priests of the court (see Nihongi, iL 
373). Now, the gloss identifies this festival with an 
ancient ceremony called Mi-tama furiehiid, 4 shak¬ 
ing of the august jewels,’ which again plunges us 
into deep magic. The Kiujiki (iL 2) says, in fact. 
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that, when the sun-goddess gave the investiture to 
the ancestor of the emperors, she bestowed upon 
him ten precious treasures: 

'om mirror o t the offing, one mirror of the shore, ooe eight- 
hende-breedth sword, ooe jewel of birth, one jewel of return 
from death, ooe perfect jewel, one Jewel road-returning [evil 
things by the road they camel, ooe eerpent-ecarf, one bee-ecarf, 
and eoarf of various things/ She added: 'In case of illnees, 
these treasores ana repeat to them the words: Hi, fu, 
mi, po, itsu, mu, noma, pa. Mono, tori, and shake them pura- 
pura (onomatoposlaX fi thou doeet so the dead will oertainly 
return to life.* 

The objects enumerated by the sun-goddess are 
talismans, several of which occur in the most 
ancient Japanese mythology (see Kojiki, 80, 150, 
224, etc.). As for the incantation, it represents 
simply the series of numbers from one to ten, which 
demonstrates its intrinsic power, independent of 
the meaning of the words. We know, besides, 
that the same incantation was recited at this 
festival by young sacerdotal virgins (mi-kamu-ko), 
who performed the sacred kagwra , in imitation of 
the dance of Uzume in the eclipse myth {Kojiki, 
64-65), while a nakatomi knotted threads, which 
were clearly meant to retain the imperial soul, and 
which he shut up in a closed vessel. 

We shall omit rituals 16 to 24, which refer 
exclusively to the offices of the temples of Ise; 
it will be sufficient to mention in this group the 
formula of the 23rd ritual, for the installing of a 
princess as vestal: 

* The offering of a mend prinoses of the blood imperial to 
serve m tbs deities' staff, baring first, according to custom, 
observed tbe rules of religious purity for three years, is to tbs end 
that thou mayst oauss the Sovereign Grandchild to live peace¬ 
fully and firmly as long as Heaven and Barth, the Sun and the 
Moon may last. I, the Great Nakatomi, holding the dread spear 
by the middie, with deepest aws pronounce this dedication of 
her by the Mikado to the end that she may serve as an august 
staff.* 

Wc have here evidently a survival of the 'ab¬ 
stainer* of primitive Japan, whose asceticism 
assured on pain of death the good fortune and 
health of the village, in the same way as here the 
sacrifice of the imperial virgin is to guarantee the 
happiness and long life of the sovereign (cf. art. 
Asceticism [Japanese!). 

The 25th ritual, of a more general interest, 
is entitled: Tatari-gami too utsushi-tatematsuru 
norito, ‘ Ritual for the Respectful Removal of the 
Gods who send Plagues.’ In the 13th ritual the 
gods of roads were made to intervene against these 
wicked gods; now they themselves are directly 
addressed. It is, therefore, a real formula of 
exorcism. The text begins by recalling how the 
supreme oouncil of the celestial gods, wishing to 
'pacify’ the country before the descent of the 
future emperor, sent Futsu-nushi and Take-mika- 
dxuchi, who triumphed over the terrestrial gods 
and ' silenced the rooks, trees, and the least leaf of 
herbs likewise that had spoken.’ After this warn¬ 
ing, undisguised and all the more plain because, 
according to the ritual, the wicked gods know well, 
' by virtue of their divinity, the things which were 
begun in the Plain of high heaven,’ numerous gifts 
are made to them to win them over—and not only 
the usual offerings of cloths, fish, game, vegetables, 
rice, and sake, Imt also, in a naive form, 

'u a thing to see plain in. a mirror; at things to play with, 
beads; as things to shoot off with, a bow and arrows; as a thing 
to strike and out with, a sword; as a thing which gallops out, 
a horse.' 

Lastly, after having thus loaded them with 
numerous toys and abundant dainties, which they 
beg them to accept' with clear hearts, as peaceful 
offerings and sufficient offerings,’ they earnestly 
ask these 'sovereign gods’ to be good enough, 
'without deigning to be turbulent, deigning to be fierce, and 
deigning to hurt, to remove out to the wide and dean plaoes of 
the mountain-streams, and by virtue o t their divinity to be 
tranquil.' 

Passing in silence a less interesting ritual (the 
26th), we come at length to the last document of 
the collection, the 27th ritual, which is called 


Idxumo no kuni no miyakko no kamu yogoto, ' The 
Divine Words of Good Fortune of the Chiefs of 
the Country of Idxumo.’ These looal chiefs, after 
having lost their civil sway, had preserved their 
religious power. It is they who to this day in this 
old provmce hand down the primitive fire-kindler 
which their legendary ancestor, the god Ame-no- 
hohi, had reoeived from the sun-goddess herself, 
and which each chief priest of Idxumo bequeaths 
to his successor by the ceremony called Mi-tsugi, 

' perpetuation of fire.’ In this ntual the miyakko 
first announces that he will recite the formula, 
after many ritual preparations, to bring happiness 
to the reign of the ' visible god,’it.e. the sovereign. 
He then relates how Ame-no-hohi and, later, other 
celestial ambassadors were sent to earth to prepare 
for the descent of the son of the gods; how Ohona- 
mochi, the divine king of Idxumo, who achieved 
the 'making of the oountry* with the help of a 
stranger magician, and who was the first to found 
a government in this important region of the 
archipelago, was persuaded by the celestial envoys 
to abandon his temporal rule to the son of tne 
gods; how he then divided his sonls, by a curious 
application of the Japanese idea which allows the 
possible separation of the multiple souls of man, 
attaching his' gentle spirit ’ (niai-tama) to a fetish- 
mirror which he caused to bejplaoed in a temple of 
Yamato, while his ' rough spirit ’ {ara-tama) went 
to rest in the great temple of Idxumo; and how at 
length Ame-no-hohi received from above the com¬ 
mand to bless the sovereign henceforth, that his 
life might be long, healthy, and happy (of. Kojiki, 
54, 58, 113-124). It is while carrying out this 
command that the descendant of Ame-no-hohi 
intervenes, as he himself declares. He brings to 
the emperor ' divine treasures,’ whose magical rile 
—fortunately for us—he clearly defines. There are, 
first of all, sixty jewels, white, red, and green. 

'These white jewels are the nest august white hairs [to 
which your Majesty will reach]; the red jewels are the august, 
healthful, ruddy oountenanoe; and the green-estuary jewels are 
the harmonious fitness with which your Majesty will establish 
far and wide, as with a broad sword-blade, his lasting great 
august reign over the Great-sight-island-country which he 
governs.' 

We have here, therefore, a typical case of the 
action of like upon like, which is one of the essen¬ 
tial doctrines of primitive man, and which, in the 
present case, attaches to the different jewels a 
power corresponding to their oolour. The formula 
continues by other applications of this principle of 
imitative magic: 

' As this whits horse plants firmly his fore-hoofs and his hind- 
hoots, so will the pillars of the Great Palace be set firmly on the 
upper rooks and frozen firmly on the lower rocks; the pricking 
up of his ears is a sign that your Majesty will, with ears ever 
more erect, rule the Under-Heaven,' etc. 

It is possible that at some time these rites may 
have become symbols; but it is impossible not to 
recognise in them, especially at tne beginning, 
practices inspired by that primitive logic which 
has always and everywhere constructed magic on 
the same universal principles. 

Ancient Shinto, therefore, as it appears to us in 
its most authentic liturgies, is a religion in which 
the magical element still prevails over the religious 
sentiment. The rituals are essentially magical 
formulae, addressed to magician gods (as is demon¬ 
strated by all their mythical exploits) by magician- 
priests (the nakatomi, the imioe, and the urabe), 
and encircled in magical rites. Magio is, there¬ 
fore, at the base of the national cult of tbe 
Japanese, and it appears there with all the charac¬ 
teristics familiar to the student of comparative 
religion. 

To finish with a vivid illustration, which, after 
the necessarily short descriptions riven above, will 
show this magio in application m a typical and 
exact case, we shall choose as an example sorcery, 
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as it was practised in the most ancient times. The 
following is the curious account of the subject given 
in the Kgfiki (826 f.): 

* The Deity of Idsushi [the ooantnr of the 4 sacred stone* *] bad 
a daughter, whoee name wee the Deity Moiden-of-IdsushL So 
eighty Deities wished to obtain this Malden -oMdxuohi in mar¬ 
riage, bat none of them could do so. Here u pon there were 
two Deities, brothers, of whom the elder was celled the Youth- 
of-the-Glow-on-tbe-Autumn-Moantains, and the younger was 
named the Youth-of-the-Hase^n-the-Spring-Moantains. Both* 
elder brother eaid to the younger brother: •* Though I begfor 
the Maiden-of-Idsushi, I cannot obtain her in marriage, wilt 
thou be able to obtain her?" He answered, wring: 44 I will 
easily obtain her." Then the elder brother said 7" Hithou shalt 


and distil liquor In a far of my r .\m hefcrht, and prepare alt the 

tiring* of the mountains and of the livery in payment Of the 
wagtr, M Then the younger brother told his mother everything 
that the elder brother hsd wdd* Forthwith the mother, having 
taken wistaria*fibre, wove md sewed In the space of a single 
n ight an upper garment sod trousers, and also socks and boots, 
and likewise made a bow and arrows, and clothed him In this 
upper garment, trousers, etc,, made bim take the bow and 
arrow*, and sent him to the maiden'* house, ivhere both Ids 
apparel and the bow and arrows all turned Into wisteria- 
lloKioms. Thereupon the Youth-oMhe'HajrtHOndhr-Spring- 
Mountains hung up the bow and arrows In the maiden's privy. 
Then, when the Maiden-of-Idsushi, thin king the bio wc rue 
strange, brought them, he followed behind the maiden into the 
house, and forthwith wedded her. So she gave birth to one 
child. Then be spoke to bis elder brother, saying: 11 1 hare 
obtained the Mofden-of-Idzuohi* Thereupon the elder brother. 
Text'd that the younger brother should have wedded her, did not 
pay the thin#* he hod wagered. Then whan the younger 
brother complained to hi* mother, hie august parent replied, 
saying: M During ray august life the Deities lodeed are to be well 
imitated ; it must bo because ho imitates mortal men that he 
doe A not p&y those thioir#." Forthwith, In her anger with her 
elder child, she took a one-Join tad bamboo from an island in the 
River Ideushi, and made a mans banket with eight boles, and 
took stone* from the river, and mbring them with brine [tAiAo, 
in the sense of ‘hard salt r i wrapped them In the leaves of the 
bamboo and caused this curve (fcnfcM*) to be spoken [by her 
younger son]: 11 Lfko unto the becoming green of these bamboo- 
leaves, do then become green and wither l Again, like unto the 
flowing and ebbing of this brine [again the word lAtoo, hut 
here with the meaning! of ‘sea-water 1 do thou flaw and ebb! 
Again, like an to the sinking of these stones, do thou sink and 
be prostrate! * Having caused this curse to be spoken, she 
placed tbs bosket over the smoke [apparently on the hearth of 
the eider eonj. Therefore the elder brother dried up, withered, 
sickened, and lay prostrate for the space of eight years, do on 
the cider brother entreating his august parent with lliwinto 
toons and uus, she forthwith caused the curse to be ravtused. 
Thereupon hie body wee pacified. Hole is the origin of the 
term 44 a divine wager-payment. M * 

In this text we have a case of original sorcery, 


mannaht, which oonveys the idea of *to mix’), 
but before the time when the progress of the arts 
and foreign influences oould have given the idea 
of exercising sorceries on the effigy of an enemy. 
(For this later development see, e.g., the popular 
ballad of Shuntoku Mam, in TASJ. vol. xxii. 

S t iiL [1894] pp. 294-308.) We are, therefore, in 
be presence of a thoroughly Japanese rite, whose 
ancient character is shown by its very obscurity, 
and which cannot be understood unless it is re¬ 
placed in the midst of the primitive beliefs from 
which it came. First of all, the mother provides 
herself with the mysterious bamboo on which the 
life of her elder son is to depend. Purposely she 
does not gather it in any chance place; she takes 
it from an island—which already oonnects that 
object with the (aauatio element. With this bam¬ 
boo she weaves a basket, in which she takes care 
to leave eight holes, which will be the eight open¬ 
ings by which eight years of misfortune are to 
enter for the victim. In this basket she places 
river-pebbles, which, even more than the bamboo, 
oome from the water. But it is from fresh water 
that they have oome; and the nature of the rite 
demands that they should assume a maritime 
character. . They are, therefore, put among brine; 
by this union the assimilation is made, and the 
soroery can be accomplished. The only thing that 
remains to be done is to pronounce the formula 
whoee powerful words will act on all these things. 


The victim will wither like the leaves of bamboo, 
in the same way as, in another legend ( Kojiki , 
238), the magical imprecation (ukebi) of a chief 
had made a great oak-tree suddenly deeay; or, 
better still, in the same way as, by the effect 
of a general malediction, man, formerly im¬ 
mortal, was condemned to die as the flowers of 
the cherry-tree fade (Kojiki. 140-142). Then, as 
the high water falls back, the guilty one will be 
abased. Lastly, he will be seen foundering as a 
stone sinks when disappearing under the wavea 
This curse pronounced, the basket of perdition 
is placed in the smoke of the hearth; the green 
leaves become black; the threat is executed. Yet 
in the end the mother’s heart been the repentance 
of her son. She reverses the curse, the terrible 
magical formula is this time pronounced backwards 
(cf. Kojiki, 238), and immediately the body of the 
young man is* pacified*; he returns to health, to life. 

In this sorcery the most curious point is that 
which is connected with the sea element. The 
fate of the young man is, in fact, connected with 
the ebbing of the tide. We have here an interest¬ 
ing illustration, among the insular Japanese, of 
the belief so wide-spread among primitive races, 
according to which a mysterious harmony exists 
between the life of man and the flowing and ebbing 
of the sea. In this belief, it is when the sea is 
flowing in that one is bom, becomes strong, pros¬ 
pers ; it is when it is ebbing that one loses his 
energy, falls ill, and dies. The Japanese sorceress, 
the depositary of primitive traditions, is well aware 
of this secret agreement. She knows that, even 
far from the seashore, an artificial connexion can 
be formed between these two manifestations of a 
single force. Consequently she brings into con¬ 
nexion with the salt element these nver-pebbles, 
into which the oonsecrated words will bnng the 
very existence of her son; and the cursed one is 
immediately delivered up to the enchantment of 
the waters; he becomes like a pebble on the beach, 
the tide carries him away, drags him towards the 
brightnesses of life, then lets him fall back and 
roll in darkness and death. This story of witch¬ 
craft has, therefore, given us at one ana the same 
time a typical case of Japanese magic and a new 
proof of the strange unity observable even in the 
most curious beliefs of humanity in general. 

Ijnauusa—Thle has been dted in the article. 

M. Rkvon. 

MAGIC (Jewish). — The attitude assumed by 
Judaism towards everything not sanctioned by its 
own monotheistic teaching has also affected the 
practice which may be called * magic,' and it thus 
becomes necessary, first of all, to obtain as dear 
a definition as documents of the OT and Jewish 
tradition allow as to what is to be understood by 
the term. 

It must at onoe be pointed ont that divination 
and charms (see Divination [Jewish] and Charms 
and Amulets [Jewish]) are not part of Jewish 
magic, which, properly speaking, corresponds most 
elosely to ‘ witchcraft.* The difference between 
witchcraft and other forms of magic is that the 
magician has nothing whatsoever to do with fore¬ 
casting the future or with preventing any occur¬ 
rence that is sure to happen in the ordinary course 
of nature. He has nothing to do primarily with 
spells or incantations, nor is the writing of any 
formula an indispensable condition for magic. 
Magio can only be * performed*; no magio is 
effective unless it is the result of some * operation ’; 
the magician must *act’ in one way or another in 
order to accomplish his purpose; and herein lies 
the profound difference between magio and any 
other form of superstition—preventing and altering 
the regular operations of nature. The magician is 
not helping things to fruition; on the oontraiy, he 
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seeks to subvert the regular course of events. He 
is expected, if possible, to obscure the sun and 
moon, to bring the dead to life, to change human 
beings into animal shapes or vice versa ; he is to 
produce fruit in winter, and, in fact, to do every¬ 
thing that is contrary to the regular laws of nature. 
The magician will kill, he will create strife—his 
activity will always be an evil one. He is not 
expected to do good; he will be the agent for 
vengeance, hatred, and everything that makes for 
strife, death, and destruction. But he cannot 
cany out his intention without an Operation’; 
he must ‘do’ something in order to bnng about 
the desired result. Unlike the diviner, who is 
guided by certain signs and omens, which he is 
able to understand and combine, so that he can 
read the future in the events of the present, 
and unlike the charmer, who can only undo the 
magician’s evil work by certain spells, songs, 
formulae, and written amulets, the magician must 
perform a whole set of ceremonies quite inde¬ 
pendent of signs, omens, and spells. It is a new 
definition that is here offered, which, by circum¬ 
scribing much more narrowly the field of super¬ 
stition, is an endeavour to give to magio its real 
meaning. The magician’s work, again, is not ex¬ 
pected to be of a permanent character; it is 
temporary, and it can be undone by other means, 
or by other magicians who know the secret of the 
action and the means by which it has been achieved. 
In order, then, to disturb the laws of nature, to 
transform existing things, to shape and mould new 
creatures, the magician requires the help of super¬ 
human powers. This is the very root and basis of 
magical art; the magician must be able to com¬ 
mand the services of spiritual powers—demons, 
gods, or ghosts—malignant in their disposition and 
willing to do mischief. 

Jewish magic presupposes the existence of such 

S pirits, and occupies the borderland between ortho- 
oxy and heresy, between Judaism and paganism. 
It is an art that lives in the twilight between truth 
and falsehood; and the line of demarcation shifts 
according to the change of theological views in the 
course of development and transition. It depends 
also upon the nature of those spirits and upon the 
theological attitude towards them—whether they 
are considered as forces opposed to God or as mere 
negative forces that are also creatures of God and 
yet unwilling, by their own innate wickedness, to 
do good. The conception of a rebellious angel who 
has been cast down from the heavenly heights 
because of his arrogance and insubordination does 
not enter into the sphere of Jewish magic, nor, 
with rare exceptions, nave the gods of other nations 
become evil spirits subservient to the wish of the 
magician and willing to do his behest. 

The Hebrew term for ‘magic’ is keshef, which, 
like all technical expressions connected with super¬ 
stition, is of obscure origin; though many attempts 
have been made to elucidate its primitive meaning, 
not one has yet proved satisfactory. The primitive 
meaning of ieshef, in the view of tne present writer, 
is apparently ‘hidden,’ ‘obscure,’ ‘a thing done 
in a secret manner,’ which is the very essence of 
magic. The performance is a secret one, and even 
those who are allowed to witness it are slow to 
understand its meaning. The word keshef, with 
its various derivatives, occurs twelve times in the 
Bible. It is to be noted that all the references in 
the Pentateuch are to Egypt, while of the refer 
enoee in the Prophetical writings some are to 
Assyria as well as to Palestine itself. In 2 Ch 33* 
Manasseh is described as having practised witch¬ 
craft as well as other forbidden things (of. also 
Mai 8*); the wixards of Egypt are mentioned in 
Ex 7 U 22*; in Babylon there is only one allusion 
to them, in Dn 2*. 


The LXX translates keshtf by $&p/jLaKor t which 
does not mean ‘ poison,’ but, as in later Greek, a 
' spell ’ cast by a magician. Keshef has remained 
the technical term in Hebrew literature. Witch¬ 
craft is called kishshufm the Mishna and Talmud* 
and no words have been more widely used, and yet 
with a very definite meaning attached to them* 
than kishshuf and khashshif nor is there any 
doubt that the real meaning of this ‘magio’ & 
exactly witchcraft. It is clearly stated {Sank. viL 
4, 11) that only he is to be called a magician who 
produces a real act, but not the man who produces 
an optical illusion, a kind of jugglery. 

The fact that witchcraft is mentioned in con¬ 
nexion with Egypt (exclusively, in the Pentatench, 
and occasionally, in other passages in the Bible) 
shows the probable source of the magical art known 
and practised in Bible times. The Egyptian m*- 
khashsh'flm in Ex 7 11 22 w perform precisely the 
acts defined above as the work of the magicians; 
they endeavour to change the order of nature. No 
details are given regarding the operation of the 
magician in the Bible; but from Is 47** M , Mic 5 s , 
Mai 3*, Nah S 4 , Jer 27*, and 2 K 9“ it is dear that, 
in the eyes of the prophets, the work of sorcery 
was tantamount to idolatry and to lewdness, pos¬ 
sibly through the performance of some action by 
the magician. That some of the witches performed 
such acts in a state of absolute nakedness is an 
attested fact throughout the history of magic, and 
it is possible that the prophets had this in view 
when in speaking of witches they placed them on 
the same plane as harlots. It is noteworthy that 
the witch, and not the wizard, is mentioned in Ex 
22 18 , Dt 18 10 . The sin of the m'khashshif&h must 
have been so heinous that the law punished it with 
death. Witchcraft must, therefore, have been con¬ 
nected with idolatry (Mic 5 l,t ); it was characterized 
as an ‘abomination^ (Dt 18 10 ), and was also de¬ 
scribed as tfniintm, * lewdness ’ (Nah S 4 , 2 K 9 s ). 

The scanty references in the OT, which snow 
that the practice could not have been wide-spread 
in Bible times, beoome dear in the light of the 
tradition of Rabbinical literature. We learn to 
know through what powers the magicians were 
able to canry on their operations; the spirits 
become, as it were, more materialized. 

The existence of demons is not denied; on the 
oontrary, they are universally acknowledged, pos¬ 
sibly through the influence of Babylon, and the 
Jewish belief of the period endeavours to account 
for them in a world created by God (see Demons 
and Spirits [Hebrew] and Demons and Spirits 
[Jewish]). 

According to the Pirfpi Abhdth, v. 9 (of. C. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Father «*, Cambridge, 1897, 
aaloc. ) and Gen. Bah. 7, mtizztktm were created by 
God Himself at the dose of the sixth day; but, as 
the Sabbath supervened before their creation had 
been completed, they remained half human, half 
spirit. Tney are not fallen angels, nor are they 
anoient heathen gods, but intermediate between 
angel and man, and mostly of an evil inclination. 

How they are to be used— i.e. the art of witch¬ 
craft—has been taught to man by two angels who 
have forfeited all rights to the bliss of heaven. 
According to a legend found in the Booh of Enoch, 
the Chronicles of Jerahmeel (tr. M. Gaster, London, 
1899), and other Jewish Haggadic collections, the 
two angels Uzza and Azael, wno showed their dis¬ 
content at the creation of Adam, and afterwards 
were sent by God, at their own request* to see 
whether they oonld withstand temptation, both fell 
in love with a woman and were punished by God. 
One of them hangs head downwards from heaven, 
and the other is chained behind the dark moun¬ 
tains; it was the latter who taught women the 
arts of witchcraft and cosmetics (< Jerahmeel , ch. 
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25, and notes, p. lxxiii). 1 The Kenites, the de¬ 
scendants of Cam, were the pupils of these angels, 
and, aooording to the Book of Jubilees, corrupted 
the descendants of Seth and brought about the 
Flood. Aooording to another tradition, the mas- 
stkim and shidhtm were the children of Adam and 
Lilith, the shidh&h who leads the procession of 
shbdhitn, and who, during the one hundred years 
that Adam was separated from Ere, consorted with 
him (Zdhdr, L 176; ef. ERE iv. 014*). Lilith 
plays a great rdle in magical literature; she later 
becomes the demon who kills infants at birth and, 
together with her companions, is constantly men¬ 
tioned in Aramaic inscriptions on magical bowls 
from Assyria and Babylon (see below). The demons 
are both male and female, and they also endeavour 
to oonsort with human beings-—a conception from 
which arises the belief in incubi and sucoubee —and 
it is through these demons that the magician is 
believed to m able to carry on his work. 

In apocryphal and legendary literature we get a 
clearer glimpse of the beliefs prevalent among the 
Jews concerning magic and magical operations. 
Faith in demons and demoniacal powers seems to 
have been established by that time; at any rate, 
these beliefs are far more in evidence, and do not 
seem to be seriously contested. The character of 
these spiritual potencies is somewhat indefinite, 
except m the Book ef Enoch, where, as we have 
seen, angels who had fallen in love with human 
women use such powers as instruments for decep¬ 
tion and soroery. In the book of Tobit another 
side of this belief is shown in which we may begin 
to see a differentiation between a white magic, or 
a magic tolerated by Judaism, and that kind of 
magic which ranked as pure paganism, and which 
probably would fall under the category of the 
witchcraft for which the death penalty was pre¬ 
scribed by law. Here we find the angel Raphael 
himself helping, by means of fumigation, to counter¬ 
act the work of a demon who, falling in love with 
Sarah, had become an incubus, and would, there¬ 
fore, kill any one who intended to approach her. 
The spirit thus exorcized was Asmoaasus, who is 
recognized in the later demoniacal hierarohv as the 
king of the evil powers. 1 The position of Beliar, 
or Belial (the name given also in Samaritan tradi¬ 
tion to the evil spirit who deoeived Eve), is, in the 
Ascension of Isatah and other apocryphal writings, 
not so clearly defined, but in any case he is an evil 
spirit approximating to the character of Satan in 
the book of Job (of. Belial, Beliak). 

To obtain the assistance and help of these 
powers, certain means had to be devised: gifts or 
sacrifices were made in order to win them over and 
gain oontrol over them. Maimonides,* in inter¬ 
preting Dt 32 17 , 4 they sacrificed to shidhtm,* says 
that the gift most acceptable to the evil spirits 
was blood, and that their willing help was obtained 
by giving them the blood of the sacrifice as food; 
tne magician must partake of the blood, thus shar¬ 
ing the food of the evil spirits, so as to become 
their associate. To this sacrifice, which was not 
limited to the shedding and partaking of blood, 
other ceremonies had to be added, all best under¬ 
stood as sacrifices; just as the fumigation or burn¬ 
ing of incense in the temple is an offering to God, 
so fumigation and the burning of inoense must be 
understood primarily as gifts very acceptable to 
the spirits, who are not sufficiently materialized to 
enjoy material food (cf. the Biblical parallelism of 

1 For an Egyptian parallel to this legend ascribing the origin 
of magical art to the teaching of an angel who bad fallen in 
love with a woman see M. Berthelot, CotUo&m det ancient 
alcfUmittet prcct, Paris, 1887-88, L 8L 

* Later the host of t h idhim had other rulers and prinoes 
besides AsmodjeasJfcf. Jems. v. 496, Gen. Rob, 80, LeviL 
Rob. 6, and later ludrashic compilations). 

* Guide , iii. 56. 


magic with idolatry, noted above). In addition 
there was the lighting of candles and the use of a 
knife with a black handle which is mentioned by 
Raahi to Sank. 101 a, and which can be understood 
only as a symbolical sacrificial knife. Philtres 
must be served in glass bowls {Bdbhd 2a). 

Fasting and other oeremonies are all intended to 
propitiate the evil spirit, and this is what made 
magic and magical operations objectionable to 
Jews and an 'abomination* to Judaism. Yet 
Rabbis made allowance for weaknesses of human 
nature and, except on rare occasions, avoided 
rigorous measures against witchcraft. But when 
neoeesary they did not shrink from them. During 
the first eenturies of the Christian era the whole 
of what might be termed the civilized world— 
Egypt, Babylon, Greeoe, and Rome—stood under 
the absolute sway of belief in evil spirits. It was 
partly Babylonian tradition that ascribed every 
xorm of evil and harm to the action of the shidhtm 
and vuuAjftm and produced a large literature of 
invocations and magical formula for harm and for 
protection, and partly the Egyptian tradition of 
magical operations and oeremonies of a mystical 
ana magical character. During Talmudic times it 
seems to have been believed that some shidhtm 
were harmless, and, though they were looked upon 
as evilly inclined and malignant, a friendly inter¬ 
course with them does not appear to have been 
considered contrary to Jewish law. Thus a Rabbi 
once assisted in a dispute between two shidhtm, in 
which one who had taken unlawful possession of a 
place belonging to the other was vanquished and a 
lew drops of blood were found floating on the well 
where they dwelt ( Levit. Bab. 24); but, on the 
other hand, Abaya saw a seven-headed monster 
ooming out of a well and killed it . 1 The attitude 
of the Rabbis was justifiable so long as it did not 
lead to real idolatry. 

The belief in the power of the Ineffable Name (see 
Chakmb and Amulets [Jewish], Names [Jewish]) 
was as old as any belief in witchcraft. As soon 
as the existence of evil spirits oould not be denied, 
they also were given mysterious names, and it was 
held that, the moment the magician possened the 
secret of their names, he oould win their assistance, 
provided it was not oontrary to the will of God. 
Legend says {Pal. Targ. to Gn 25 lfc ) that among 
the first who obtained mastery over these demons 
and the knowledge how to deal with them for 
their own purposes were the children of Abraham 
by his wife Keturah, to whom he had imparted 
tne knowledge of the mystical names of the demons 
(the names of the unclean). It was through the 
names of these evil spirits that 4 the prophet of the 
heathen,' as Balaam is called, was able to perform 
his witchcraft and was expected to harm the 
Israelites. He was considered to be the greatest 
magician of old, and, according to Pal. Targ. 
to Nu 25 1 , he taught the daughters of Moab to 
practise sorcery and witchcraft and thus entice 
the young men to idolatry and immorality, which 
brought the plague upon Israel. It is also said 
that Balaam tried to escape by flying in the air, 
but Phinehas, through the Holy Name, was able 
to fly higher and smite him. The magicians in 
Egypt who unsuccessfully withstood Moses were 
Jan nee and Jambres (so already in Pal. Targ. 
to Ex 1 ), well known in apocryphal literature as 
the great magicians at the oourt of Pharaoh (cf. 
also 2 Ti 3 8 ). According to the Samaritan Apo¬ 
crypha of Moses, the sorcerer who predicted the 
birth of Moses was a certain PaltL The Samar¬ 
itans trace the origin of soroery and witch¬ 
craft to the * Book of Signs 'given to Adam before 
he left Paradise; but in Jewish and Christian 

1 Tbit is one ol the earliest mentions o< a seven- h eaded 
dragon, wfaioh plays snob an important idle in fairy-tales. 
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apocryphal literature it is the * Book of Adam,' or 
tne 1 Book of B&ztfll,' a title afterwards given to a 
handbook of practical fpabbdld full of such mystical 
names of angels, rulers, princes, stars, planets, and 
sublunar worlds. Still less oould the Babbis 
object to belief in power over these demons when 
they remembered that even the Temple in Jeru¬ 
salem was said to have been built by Solomon with 
the assistance of the shidhtm —a legend which rests 
on a peculiar interpretation of the word shidd&h, 
occurring in Ec 2®. So firm was the later belief 
in Solomon’s power over the ihidhtm —and what¬ 
ever was allowed to Solomon oould not be refused 
to any other Jew—that Josephus has preserved to 
us (Ant. yul iL 5) the tradition of Eleazar, who 
came before the Boman emperor Vespasian, and 
was able to drive away an evil spirit by using the 
“—; of Solomon and certain herbs. 

i the Solomonic cycle Asmodseus is mentioned 
their king, and Lilith, Mafaalat, and Agaron 
are also described later as leaders of evil spirits, 
while even a demon Meridianus has been evolved 
out of Ps 91*. Once the grouping of spirits was 
coneeded, numbers came from various quarters to 
swell the host. Among these we find reference, in 
the Talmud, to the or rulers over oil and 

eggs, 1 rulers over the thumb or, rather, thumb¬ 
nail, and over crystal—all shining objects used, no 
doubt, for crystal-gazing (q.v.). It was a time of 
syncretism, in which everything that helped either 
to do or to avert evil was eagerly sought by the 
credulous. The work of the magician was wrapped 
in obscurity; his books were kept secret, ana his 
operations were accessible only to the adept, 
whence muoh of the practical operation is almost 
lost to us. What has survived u, with few excep¬ 
tions, the accompanying formulae by which these 
various spirits and invisible powers were invoked 
or subdued either for evil, as in most cases, or for 
good. In the Greek magical papyri some frag¬ 
ments of the formulae are extant, but very little of 
the operations. Muoh more seems to have been 
preserved in the Hebrew Sword of Motes (ed. and 
tr. Gaster, JR AS , 1896, pp. 149-198), of extreme 
antiquity, and in some MSS of practical fcabbdld, 
or practical occultism, mostly in the possession of 
the present writer (one of the prescriptions in 
these is given below). A large number of bowls, 
many of them dating from the first oenturies of 
the Christian era, have been found in Babylonia 
with Hebrew and Syriac inscriptions, these vessels 
being used fay the ancient magicians for the purpose 
of making tne incantation or conjuration written 
on them effective. The inscriptions in question 
contain whole lists of demons and spirits who are 
in the service of the magician or whose power he 
is expected to check. A large number of them 
have been published by J. A. Montgomery 
(Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur , Phila¬ 
delphia, 1918), and one (no. 82) may here be repro¬ 
duced as showing the state of mind and the beliefs 
of the people. The translation is independent and 
differs somewhat from that given by Montgomery. 

* This bowl Is prepared for the sealing of the house end the 
wife and the ohilarenofDtndi, son of Ispandarmtd, that the Terri- 
fler (fright) end evfl Dreams may depart from him. The bowl I 
lifted up and I have watered (drained) it, an operation like that 
which was established by Bab Joshua bar Perabyah, who wrote 
against t he m a ban against all Demons and Devils and Satans 
and fJliths and corses which are in the house of Dfndi, son of 
IspandarmSd. Again: he wrote against them a ban which is 
for all time, in the name of Ana*, Atfctft A tot, within T, Atft 
▲tot, the name a scroll within a scroll. Through which are 
•objected heaven and earth and the mountains; and through 
which the heights are raised (lifted) up: and through which are 
fettered the magician. Demons and Devils and Satans and 
LPtthsand cur ses ; and through which he passed over from this 


*The rulers of the egg moat mean 

Into the work of the sp ir its or mastery over them 
looking Intently into the yolk of an opened egg 
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world and climbed above you to the height (of heaven) and 
learned all oounter-charms for hart and for healing to bring you 
forth from the boose of Dindi, son of IspandarmSd, and from 
everything that belongs to him. I have dismissed you by the 
ban. and it is bound and sealed and oountersealed, even as 
ancient lines (of writing) which do not fell and men of old who 
were not surrounded (tied). . . . Again: bound and sealed and 
oountersealed Is this ban in the name of Yeyhthyhyh, Yarn, 
Yhyh, A. (Amen), Amen, Amen. 8elah. 

Sealed and protected are the house and dwelling of Din61,son 
of IspandarmSd, from the Terrifler (fright) and evil Dreams 
and the Curse. And s ea l ed and protected be [his wife and son) 
from the Terrifler and evil Dreams and Ourses and Vows and 


This inscription has been selected because it con¬ 
tains the name of the famous Joshua (Jesus) b. 
Perabyah who was so important a figure in the 
time of John Hyrcanus at Che end of the 2nd cent. 
B.C. He was the teacher and friend of B. Simeon 
b. Shet&b, whose dealings with the witches of 
Ashkelon are mentioned below. In the apocry¬ 
phal stories about Jesus a noteworthy part is as¬ 
signed to this Joshua b. Perabyah, who had fled 
to Egypt, where he was believed to have learned 
the art both of working and of oombating magic. 

The Jems. Talm. ( Sank. viL 19, foL 2fid) tells ft curious 
legend concerning this same R. Joshua, who is made the 
contemporary of R. Bleasar and R. Gamaliel. These three 
came to a place where they found a young man whose man¬ 
hood had been taken away by a witch. R. Joshua sowed flax 
seeds on the table, and they sprouted in an instant and grew 
up. Out of the midst a woman with dishevelled hair suddenly 
appeared—the witch. R. Joshua seised her and ordered her 
to loosen the spell, but she refused, whereupon he threatened 
to divulge her name. She then answered that she oould not 
undo the spell, because the things had been thrown into the 
sea. R. Joshua then ordered the angel of the sea to throw 
them up, and thus the young man was restored to health, and 
later became the father of R. Judah b. Bethera. 

In the light of the Babylonian bowls, it is not im¬ 
probable that this is a story of Joshua b. Perab¬ 
yah, but, as nothing was Known of his magical 
powers, it was transferred later to another Rabbi 
also named Joshua. 

The Babbis had no doubt as to the origin of 
witchcraft: it came from Egypt. According to 
JjptddHsMn, 496, ten measures of witchcraft have 
come down into the world, nine of whioh have 
gone to Egypt, while one has spread throughout 
the rest of the world. The Talmud names one or 
two witches who are said to have practised in 
Jerusalem, among them being YdbnA, the daughter 
of R*tlbi (Sdt&h, 22a), famous as a witch affeoting 
childbirth. 

Ons d«y, whilst she was assisting a woman in travail, a 
neighbour cams into hsr house. Hearing a noise in a vessel 
like that of a child in the womb, she lifted the oover; the noise 
oeaeed. and the woman was easily delivered. Hence it was 
recognised that YOfynk was a witch.1 

Evidence of the Egyptian origin of witchcraft and 
of its purely temporary character—as is shown by 
the fact that, if put to the proper test, it vanishes 
—is seen in the Talmudio story of 

He bought an ass in Alexandria, but, when he attempted 
to cross the river on it, it turned into a plank the instant it 
touched the stream, for no witchcraft oan withstand running 
water. All who saw him laughed at his discomfiture, but he 
recovered the money whioh he had paid for the am. Another 
Rabbi, Jannai, being offered a drink of water, poured some of 
the liquid on the ground, whereupon the rest turned into 
eoorpions. He then compelled the witch to drink and she was 
transformed into an ass, on which he rode into the market. 
There another witch, recognising her, broke the spell, and the 
Rabbi was then seen to have the witch for his steeaOSonA. mb). 

As soon as magical operations came to be re¬ 
garded as idolatry, sterner measures were taken, 
one of the foremost opponents of magic being B. 
Simeon b. She£ah ( Sank. 446, and Baabi, ad toe .), 
who lived in the time of King Jannseus and Queen 
Alexandra (1st cent. B.C. ). He went to Ashkelon, 
where, with the assistance of eighty pupils, he 
caught eighty witches actually practising their 
magic arts, and he hanged them ail in one day. 

l This idea of a witch who holds the soul, or the eyes, or the 
heart in dose imprisonment in certain vessels which, when 
broken (the oontents being restored to the ownerX restore life, 
health, and sight occurs frequently in fairy-tales and is derived 
from Egyptian tradition. 
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Tbe details are of much interest, for the/ Slow a oompiete 
continuity of practice from that day onward. The women pro- 
cored food and drink in a miraooloos manner, and in the midst 
of their feasting did not disdain to invite toe Babin's popils 
to share in their banquet. Bach of tbe young men then took 
one of the witches In bis arms and lifted her from the ground, 
whereby she lost her masrioal power, tbe reason given for this 
procedure being that no narm ooold befall a witch as long as 
she touched the earth. 

It was, however, found necessary to bring tome 
order into the chaos of magic, for the Rabbis could 
not transgress & clear prescription of the Bible, 
and a sin whioh was punished with death could 
not be passed over ligntly. On tbe other hand, 
what was a deadly sin for the followers of one 
creed might be tolerated by those following 
another; a heathen might be allowed to be a 
magician and not fall under the ban of the Law, 
while a Jew was strictly forbidden to follow such 
practices, and, vice versa , a Jew might be con¬ 
sidered a magician by the followers of another 
creed. To a Jew all neathen practices and even 
religious ceremonies might be magio, and the 
Rabbis, therefore, divided magio into three cate¬ 
gories. First, tbe death penalty by stoning (Lv 
20*) was inflicted only on those who practised 
magio and performed magical operations. The 
second class consisted of those who merely acted 
as jugglers or produced optical illusions, and who 
were warned not to indulge in such practices, 
but were not punished. A third type of magic 
was that by which operations and identical results 
obtained by the Holy Name were not only toler¬ 
ated, but actually sanctioned. A difference was 
thus made between the use of the names of the un¬ 
clean spirits (magic) and the names of the clean ones 
{kabbdld). By the former are meant demons and 
spirits, by the latter angelio powers. At the same 
time mastery over demoniacal beings might be ob¬ 
tained through the mediation of heavenly powers. 

Thu*, whan B. Simeon b. Yohal end other sage* went to 
Rome, they caused a demon, ben T"mali6n, to enter the 
emperor's daughter; and, when they arrived at the city, they 
were able to cure her by expelling tbe spirit (briefly told in 
fol. 17, a - 6 , enlarged form in A. JelUnek, BU ha-Mid- 
raech, Vienna, 1858-78, vi. 128-130; aleoBaehi, ad foe.; Gaeter, 
£*****» London, 1808, no. 10; M. 8eligeohn, in 

Thus was established a compromise which was 
facilitated by the manifold meanings attached to 
the word r&ah, * spirit,' nsed even in the Bible 
for both a good and an evil spirit coming forth 
from the Lord, possessing man and departing from 
him. So strong was the belief in the harm which | 
such evil spirits could produce that, as far back as 
the time of the Mishna, a light might be ex¬ 
tinguished on the Sabbath if an evil spirit was 
feared (Mishn. Shab. ii. 6); and in the Bible rHah 
is already occasionally applied to evil spirits, 
demons, and devils (Jg 8", 1 8 IB 14 "** * 18", 1 K 
22»-, Zee 13*). 

Despite the stern attitnde taken by the Rabbis, 
magio flourished among the Jews, for the adepts 
of this science often deluded themselves as to the 
true character of their art. Not only did they 
continue their forbidden practices and their opera¬ 
tions for evoking spirits and subduing demons, 
but in their formulae they introduced names of 
spirits and demons gathered from every form of 
warring creed and ancient tradition, and gods 
and spirits long dead and forgotten were retained 
in magical practices and invocations. Gnostic, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian names, and even such 
appellations as So ter, Alpha, Omega, and Evan- 
geuon are found side by side with §*bhfi0th and 
Shaddai Actual specimens of these conjurations 
are very rare, for the magician would never dis¬ 
close his mode of operation, but the following 
example (taken from the present writer’s Cod. 
no. 443, fol. 136) is characteristic of the peculiar 
mixture of names and powers used by the magician. 


'And they are oslled" the prinoes of bdellium.” Take bdellium 
and write upon it with olive oil* ’Ausoil (or) Auvoilsu;* 
and take a boy seven yean old and anoint his hand from the 
top of the thumb to the end of tbe finger; and put the bdel¬ 
lium into his hand in the anointed plan and seise his hand; 
and you shall sit upon a three-legged stool and put the boy 
between your loins so that his ear shall be against your mouth 
and you shall turn your taoe towards tbe sun and say in his 
ear: “ AongO, I adjure thee in the name of the Lord God, God 
of Truth, God, Keeper of the Hoets, Alpha, Amo,* that thou 
shalt send from thee three angels.** Then the boy will see (a 
figure) like (that of) a man; and sty (tbe charm) twice more, 
and he will see two (figures); and the boy shall say unto them: 
" Your coming be in peace 1" And then tell the boy to aek of 
them that which you wish. And if they will not answer him, 
the boy shall adjure them, and say: ^Kasram, Kslbi, 'Kmae 
( or) Blbteisae,* the master and I adjure (you) with a eeoond 
adjuration that you tell me that thing or who has committed 
that theft.** And know that he who withes to do this must do 
it on a clear, cloudless day, and in winter time at mid-day.’ 

The most remarkable product of this type of 
syncretism is the Stfer Mafteah Shl ( 6m6h (‘ Key of 
Solomon'), a complete facsimile of which has been 
edited by H. Gollanox (Oxford, 1914). 

No legal command could eradicate so deep-seated 
a belief as that in magic and magician, and, though 
it is true that it was forbidden, almost on pain of 
death, to become a pupil of a magician (amadsht) 
{Shab, 75b), yet his help might be invoked to oreak 
a spell in the case of a man who had become 
seriously ill through witchcraft. This was done 
almost to modern times (fur, Ydreh d?dh y § 179, 
and the commentary of R. Joseph £aro [see Qabo, 
Joseph! ad loc.). 

Belief in magio received an additional impetus 
through the mysterious teachings of the Zdhdr, 
which, from the 14th cent., held almost unbroken 
sway over the mind of the majority of the Jews. 
In it the Talmudic legends concerning the exist¬ 
ence and activity of the shedhtm are repeated and 
amplified, and a hierarchy of demons was estab¬ 
lished corresponding to the heavenly hierarchy. 
Halls of the nether world and their demon rulers 
are fully described in the Zdhdr (Ex. 2466-268a) 
and exorcism of the shidh or any evil spirit was 
recognised as within the power of every man fully 
versed in mystical lore and in the mystical names 
of God. Many a tale is told of such expulsion of 
demons by holy and pious men, such as Heliodorus 
in Catania in the 8th cent. (L. Zuns, Zur Geech. 
und Lit., Berlin, 1846, p. 486); and others are 
mentioned by Manasseh in his Nishmat Hayim 
(Amsterdam, 1652), bk. iiL, which is full of informa¬ 
tion concerning belief in demons and the power of 
the pious to master them and use them for their own 
purpose. Even the scholarly and learned Rabbis 
of the 17th cent, clung to the belief, while in the 
legendaiy lore of the Middle Ages such men as 
Maimonides {q.vX Ibn Ezra (q.v.), R. Judah the 
Pious, Rashi, and Nahmanides {q.v.) were all 
credited with magical powers, and many a legend 
is told of their operations. Rabbi Jehiel of Paris 
has even found a place in Victor Hugo’s Notre 
Dame de Paris as a wonder-working Rabbi, and 
no less famous was R. Loeb of Prague (17th oent.), 
who was regarded as a great magician and was 
credited with having a clay famulus that was able 
to perform wonderful deeds, since it had under its 
tongue a plate on whioh a mysterious name had been 
engraved. The Ba'al Shfos (t 1760), who founded 
the sect of the Hasfdhlm, had many encounters with 
the shedhtm , as described in his biography (Shibhe 
Ba'al Shem fob , Berdichev, 1815 E), and a collec¬ 
tion of miraculous deeds performed by him and after 
him by wonder-working Rabbis of the Qastdhlm 
as detailed in the K*hal jSasidhtm (Lemberg, 1864); 
nor should we forget the legendary contest, de- 

1 & Dalohee, Bab. Oil Magic in Ms Talmud and in the Later 
Jewish Literature, London, 1018. 

* EvoyWAisr. **0^ryo(7). 

* The three kings from the Best, Keeper, Melchior, end 
Belteser—e oorioos in vocation in the mouth of a Jewish 
magician. It Is evident, from the corrupted form of the names, 
that the copyist did not understand what he was writing: 
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scribed in an anonymous ohapbook, between a 
bishop magician and a red Jew, who had come from 
beyond the waters of the mysterious river Sambat- 
yfln, for upon the issue of the struggle depended 
the life of the Jewish oommunitiesin Germany. 
To this very day the Jews in Syria perform such 
magical operations as fumigation, libations, and 
offerings of oil, bread, and lighted candles, whioh 
are put in the four oorners of an empty house to 
propitiate the shidhton before the people venture to 
miter the dwelling and make the proper dedication. 
Gradually, however, the belief m the thedhim is 
waning, and the literature of practical Jjpabbdld is 
slowly nut steadily being discarded. Indeed, much 
of Jewish* magic to-day is, in reality, little more 
than a concession to ignorance. When a Rabbi 
was asked why the aid of a magician may be 
invoked in case of serious illness, ne replied, ac¬ 
cording to Joseph $aro (commentary on TQr, Ydreh 
De&h, ch. 179), that, although there was no basis 
of fact for the procedure, such an appeal might 
soothe and comfort the patient, and therefore he 
saw no objection to it. This is practically the 
answer which is given in modern times when the 
people are asked why they continue to believe in 
the harm done by demons, and in magical opera¬ 
tions intended to propitiate them ana to obtain 
relief and safety. It is merely a temporary oomfort 
to those who are loath to give up old beliefs which 
are now recognized as vain imaginations. 

Lrhutuu.—I n addition to the books mentioned in the text 
see the literature at artt Chaims axd Amulsts (Jewish), 
Ditoaxio* (Jewish), and Bisth (Jewish). M. G ASTER. 

MAGIC (Slavic).—The Slavic countries are a 
peculiarly nch field for the study of folk-lore, as 
they were not Christianized until the 10 th cent., 
remained isolated from Western influences, ana 
have conserved their written traditions. 

On the vast uplands of the northern steppes 
man’s relations to nature were characteristic. 
The Greeks, in their narrow, diversified, hilly 
country, developed a corresponding mythology, 
varied and beautiful; the modem Western Euro¬ 
pean, a city-dweller, turns to nature in a romantic 
manner, semi-religiously idolizing what is to him 
unwonted and fresh. But to tne Slav peasant 
nature was business, his everyday surrounding, 
beside which nothing else existed. He was rather 
unimaginative and quite ignorant. Whilst the 
Norsemen and the Greeks created mythologies 
out of natural phenomena, the Slav, in the drear 
monotony of his plains, fell into neither the deep 
religious fatalism of the Scandinavians nor the 
bright imagery of the Greeks; he simply saw that 
the sun ripened and the sun scorched; that the 
earth was moist and fertile or parched and frozen; 
that he was environed by unknown powers to be 
obeyed or to be subdued; he addressed prayers 
ana incantations to them in a prosaic, almost 
rationalist, attitude of mind, without adoration, 
with merely a recognition of inevitable depen¬ 
dence. His spells and invocations (the bastard 
descendants of heathen rites) were unsound science, 
but good rationalism. A N. Rambaud 1 says that 
the primitive Slavs adored matter and never felt 
the incentive to personify, idealize, or philo¬ 
sophize it; perhaps it was a mere acceptance of 
necessity. 

The Pomeranian Slavs, the only Slavs who had 
access to the sea, had a very elaborate ritual, 
and worshipped many-headed images in temples, 
not in groves, like the other Slavs. Their greatest 
oracles and pilgrimages were in the isle of Ktigen; 
these pagan shrines were destroyed by Valdemar I. 
of Denmark in 1168. ' 

The reoollection of this sacred island has strongly 
1 La RuttU 4piqu* t Purls, 1876, p. 216. 
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influenced Slav myth and magic. The word Riigen 
is derived from the same root as the English 
* rough,’ and is called in Early Russian Ruydn. 
Now the word Buyin comes from a synonymous 
root, and looks like a translation of the Teutonic 
name Riigen; and it is thus a safe and probable 
theory to identify the fabulous island of Buy&n 
with the historical shrine of Rflgen—all the more 
so as the mysterious stone Alityr is thought 
perhaps to mean amber, which was an article of 
Baltic oomraerce. 

When Christianity had effaced the old Slavic 
nature-gods, the need for which they stood still 
remained—that of dealing with nature, coaxing 
and dominating her, and mastering her secrets. 
Fragments of the old ritual, degenerating into 
incomprehensible patter, continued to be used at 
the old sacred haunts, but these incantations were 
clandestine; though the beings invoked were be¬ 
lieved in, they were considered illicit or hellish; 
heathendom had changed into magic. 

Every village had its magician or witch-doctor. 
These practitioners certainly possessed great know¬ 
ledge of healing, as herbalists and masseurs; but, 
where all nature consists of discontinuous miracles, 
such cures had to be accompanied with the ritual 
that was calculated to conciliate the powers and 
oonvinoe the patient. 

The Russian sorcerer lived alone; he had learnt 
the magic formulae, and had been instructed by 
the woodsprites [leti), the goblin of the heartn 
{domovdy), the fairies of the fields and the water 
( polevdy , vodyandy). Such practitioners are known 
by many names— e.g., zndkhar , kdldun , JcucUsnik , 
vedun , voroi&y, etc.; the women-witches are called 
vedima ; and to them more extraordinary powers 
are attributed. These magicians hand down their 
wisdom to their youngest children—a custom signi¬ 
fying that this magical knowledge was derived 
from non-Aryan peoples, and taken over by the 
Aryan conquerors. 

It is said that the mdkhar has physical marks 
—a troubled eye, a grey complexion—that he 
mutters, has a hoarse voioe, and so on. Unless he 
communicates once a year, earth will not receive 
his body, and then he wanders after death as 
a vampire, sucking others’ blood. Witches are 
credited with the power of flying, and are sup¬ 
posed to have marvellous muscular strength and 
a spotted skin. They are said to forgather in the 
gusts and whirls of snow at cross-roads; a pious 
man should cross himself when he comes upon 
such whirling columns, for in them the witches 
danoe. If aknife be thrust into such a column, 
it will drop to the ground blood-stained; and it 
then becomes an implement for sorcery— e . a ., a 
man crossed in love may use its broad blade to 
wipe out the track of his maiden in the snow. 

The wizard is believed to have terrible powers; 
among the Galician Rusins, e.g., if the tndkhar 
inserts a knife under the threshold of his intended 
victim’s dwelling, the victim is snatched away 
by a whirlwind, and detained until the knife is 
removed. 

The magical formulae are very curious. They 
are framed for every occasion of need; and, to be 
efficacious, they must be spoken in one breath 
without any departure from the text—only thus 
can the powers of nature be quelled, and the 
wizard be the lord of creation. The following is 
the text of a charm against lead, copper, and 
iron bullets s 

1 In the lofty chamber, at the river month, beyood the river 
Vdlga, * fair maiden stands, stands and decks herself, com¬ 
mands herself to valorous folk, glories in deeds of war. In 
her right hand she holds ballets of lead, in her left bullets of 
copper, on her feet ballets of iron. Do thoa, fair maiden, 
ward off the gone of the Turks, the Tatars, the Germans, the 
Circassians, the Russians, the Mordvins, of all tribes and foes; 
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•mite with thy invisible might the hostile weapons. If they 
•hall shoot from their gone, may their ballets not hit. bat strike 
the moist earth, the open field. May I be whole and oninjored 
in this war, and my need whole and oninjored, and my dress 
stoater than armour. I does my decree with a look, and I 
hurl the key into the Ooean-eea, on the burning stone AlAfcyr. 
And, as it is not to the sea to dry, as the stone may not be seen. 

5®"“""**' w “ b7 ‘"n** ** u 

A charm against fever runs as follows i 

‘ On the Mountains of Athon there is an oak, and under the 
oak thirteen sages with the Sage PafnfitL To them there go 
twelve maidens, fair, with simple tresses, and simple belts. 
And the Sage Pafnftti with the thirteen sages says: •* Who are 
these who have oome to as?**—And the twelve maidens say: 
** We are the daughters of King Herod, we Journey across the 
earth to freese up bones and torture the body." And the Sage 
Pafnfiti spake to nis sages: “ Break off three rods, and we wul 
beat them on for three dawns and three gloamings.” The 
twelve maidens besought the thirteen ssges with the Sage 
Pafndti; but in vain. And the sages began beating them, 
saying: ••Hail, ye twelve maidens! Be ye turned into water- 
sprites, and weakened, and Hve in the chilled water; nor enter 
the world, nor afflict bones, nor torture bodies.** The maidens 
fled Into the ookl water as water-sprites,* etc. 

These charms oontain weird mixtures of legend: 
beyond the sea of Khvalynsk (probably the Baltic), 
on the isle of Buy&n, on the mystic stone Al&tyr, 
or on & sacred oak magical maidens sit; or there 
is a mighty sword, a man with a huge bow, a 
gigantic raven, or a castle with seven locked 
gates. In fact, the epic portion of the incanta¬ 
tions is a medley of all the ancient myths, the 
one common feature being the locality of the 
island, and, occasionally, distinct recollections of 
the ritual practised at Rttgen by the Pomeranian 
Slave in tne 12th century. These incantations 
also oontain, as necessary parts, an invocation in 
whioh the * servant of Goa,’ the suppliant, states 
his request, and a conclusion, such as * my word 
is strong,’ 4 a seal on my words,’ to ratify, as it 
were, and assert the mastery over nature ensured 
by the spelL 

Incantations must be pronounced in the tra¬ 
ditional manner and at the right time and spot— 
e.g mi on midsummer’s day, facing east, on the 
threshold, etc., during the offioes at chnrch (to 
oontrive murder, a candle should be held upside 
down during the hearing of Mass). The profes¬ 
sional enchanter expresses his desires forcibly and 
effectually to the natural powers whom he has 
under his sway, by means of formulae which are 
a farrago of ancient Finnish magic, Aryan folk¬ 
lore, and Christian apocalypse. The incantations 
oontain words of action, such as * I stand up,’ *1 
wash myself,* ‘I shroud myself in the clouds,’ 
* I surround myself with the crowded stars ’; and 
the expression creates an illusion of the reality of 
the action. 

Among the incantations against toothaohe, one 
invokes the dawn-goddess to oover the aching 
teeth with her veil against the attacks of the fiena 
Lim&r; the epic part goes on: 

4 In the field there is a hare, in ths sea then Is a stone, in the 
depths there is Lim&r.* 

Another invokes the homed moon to cure the 
affliction. A third invokes, literally in the same 
breath, the Christian saints Martha, Mary, and 
Fegalea, and the water-demon. A fourth runs 
as follows: 

* I go neither on the road nor on the street, but on empty 
lanes by oopeee and oa n a i s. I meet a hare. Hare, where are 
your teeth? Give me yours, take mine. I go neither on a road 
nor a path, but in the dark forest, a grey wood. Imeetaduaky 
wolf. Wolf, dusky wolf, where are your teeth ? I will give you 
mine, give me yours. I go neither on earth nor on water, but 
on the open plain, the flowery mead. I meet an old woman. 
Old woman, where are your teeth f lake out your wolf-like 
teeth, take out my falling teeth.* 

In an incantation to stay the flow of Mood the 
smdkhar squeezes the wound and recites three 
times in a breath: 

•In tbs Ooean-eea. on the Isle of Buyin a fair maiden was 
weaving sOk; she did not leave off weaving tilk; tbs blood 
ceased flowing.' 


Again, in another formula, the Holy Virgin is 
depicted, like Svantovit, one of the principal gods 
worshipped at Rttgen by the Pomeranian Slavs, 
or St. George, as riding across the golden bridge 
on her horse—an unmistakable reminisoenoe of 
the chariot of the sun on the rainbow. 

There are chums to loll a child to sleep, and 
these sometimes invoke mysterious beings—Kriks, 
Plaks, and Sftekotona—as well as tne dawn, 
coupled with the names of Christian saints. 

To save a man from drunkenness a worm is 
taken out of an empty wine-oask { dried, and then 
steeped anew in wine, whilst this formula is re¬ 
cited : 

* Lord of ths ssa-dsptbs! Carry ths mettlssomo heart of thy 
servant out of the shifting sands, the burning stones; breed In 
him a winged brood.* 

The following examples illustrate the lyrical 
quality occasionally found in these strange com¬ 
positions, especially in some of the spring invoca¬ 
tions : 

•Thou, Heaven, heareet, thou. Heaven, asset what I wish to 
aooompliah on the body of thy servant L (There follow four 
words unintelligible. An unintelligible patter is somethnss 
found, whioh looks very like a tradition of a lost language.) 
Thou Moon, turn away the servant of God from wine; thou 
little Sun. bring peace to the servant of God from wine. Te 
bright stars, do ye assemble in the wedding-cup 1 But in my 
cup be there water from the mountain-well 1 Ye stars, do ye 
wean X, the servant of God, from wine. My word is potent.* 

•Thou bright Moon, oome into my net 1 But in my net there 
is neither bottom nor oover 1 Thou generous 8un, approach 
my door, my ooortyard, but in my courtyard there are neither 
men nor beasts.' 

The field of Slav magic is too vast and intricate 
for adequate treatment in these few words. The 
varied superstitions have been voluminously com¬ 
piled by Sakharov and his generation; out it 
should be particularly noted that there are extant 
songs of witches in a meaningless gibberish, which 
some philologist might very possibly interpret 
and so assign definitively some origin to part of 
the magic ntual, at any rate, of Russia. 

In the 18th cent. Russian magic became specifi¬ 
cally demonological. An infernal hierarchy was 
foisted upon it with anti - ecclesiastical ritual. 
These late charms impress the reader as being 
identically artificial, like the imitative ballads of 
the same period; in form they oopy the mediaeval 
spells. 

Sumnuiry. —The history and decline of Russian 
magic, it would appear, traced the following course. 
The primitive vague and inchoate nature-worship 
of the Slav Aryans was profoundly influenced ana 
deflected by the subject races of the Finns, Cuds, 
and other Turanian races, who became typical 
magicians and had mystic powers ascribed to 
them. The elaborate ritual of the Pomeranian 
Slavs originated in a greater intermixture of race, 
and, when suppressed, was soon forgotten; hut it 
lingered on in tradition and folk-lore, in the in¬ 
comprehensible patter of the spells, and especially 
in the legend of the isle of Buyin and the stone 
AlAtyr. 

As Christianity spread, the ancient gods of 
thunder, spring, and progeny, the sun and moon, 
etc., were duly canonized, whilst the pagan soul 
and the pagan adoration of nature remained the 
same, and the festivals were held, often on the 
same day in the same place, and with similar 
oeremonies. 

In the seoond medieval stage, merged in and 
with the incantation are village science and medi¬ 
cine, village nature-poetry, and primitive religio 
loci. The specialization of the medicine-man, the 
healer, the priest, and the minstrel came with 
advancing civilization, the herbalist degenerat¬ 
ing into the magician and enchanter. Post- 
mediaevally, a formal demonology arose, & positive 
anti-Christianity, artificial, sporadic, and short¬ 
lived. 
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L. A MAGNUS. 

MAGIC (Teutonic).—In all ages and in all 
localities the belief in magic is found to have 
sprung from the same roots: panvitalism, i,e. the 
conception of nature as alive in every part; the 
incapacity of primitive man to distinguish persons 
or things from their names or representations; 
the belief in the transferability of the powers of 
nature andfof human souls; ana the dread of soul- 
spirits and demons, as also of suoh hostile persons 
as were believed to be in league with these super¬ 
natural existences. We need not wonder, there¬ 
fore, if the means by which the various peoples of 
the earth have sought to defend themselves from 
all sinister influences of the kind should likewise 
show a large degree of uniformity. Naturally the 
most effective mode of securing immunity from the 
machinations of magic was to counteract them, if 
possible, by a magic still more potent. From the 
earliest times the amulet and the spell have been 
specially resorted to as protective expedients. 
While the former, however, was employed exclu¬ 
sively as a prophylactic, the magio formula was 
used in the practice of other kinds of the occult 
art, whether its design was beneficent or the 
reverse. 

With reference to the ideas and customs asso¬ 
ciated with the belief in magic, the Teutons formed 
no exception to the general rule. Among them, as 
among other races, are found the belief in the soul 
and the various forms of superstition developed 
from and dependent upon it. The souls of the 
departed were believed to pervade and animate all 
nature; they could assume at will human or 
animal forms, and bring good or evil fortune to 
men. From the soul of the sorceress came the 
powers of the witch whose devices could work 
injury upon other human beings. Many of the 
nature-demons, whose place of origin was the 
physical environment, were regarded as being 
endowed with magical powers. Among the Ger¬ 
mans, likewise, the practices of soothsaying and 
magic were intimately connected with the belief 
in soul-spirits. The prophetic faculty was attri¬ 
buted to women as well as men. In the north of 
Europe the Volven had a great reputation as 
prophetesses and sorceresses. The practice of 
magic was on the whole more fully developed 
among the Northern Teutons than in Germany, 
being fostered in the former case by the shamanism 
of the neighbouring Finns, a people famous over 
the entire North for their magic. The most power¬ 
ful and formidable sorceresses mentioned by the 
Norse sagas belong, for the most part, to the 
Finnish race, which, again, in its religion, its 
demonology, and its magic, is very closely allied 
to the ancient Sumerian peoples. It is possible 
that many elements in the magic and demonology 
of the Northern Teutons were borrowed from the 
Finns. At all events, the practice of resorting to 
the latter people in order to acquire their magic 
arts became so prevalent that at a later time the 
Christian Church found it neoessaiy to enact laws 
prohibiting it. But this was not the only channel 
by which tne Teutons became acquainted with the 
magical ideas and usages of foreign, and especially 
of tne Roman, Greek, and Oriental, peoples. The 
Northern Teutons visited the Mediterranean Sea 


both as Vikings and as peaceful merchants, while 
the Southern Teutons were the near neighbours of 
the Romans, and were sometimes in their pay as 
mercenaries. In point of fact, however, the occult 
art and its adepts are found among the Teutons 
from the outset. Here, just as on Greek and 
Roman soil, the idea prevailed that it was possible 
to work changes in the nature of objects simply by 
the magical virtues of the spoken ana written word 
or of the symbol. The magio utterance and the 
magic rune—the engraved talismanic symbol— 
were used for the most varied purposes. Accord¬ 
ing to the Ynglinga Saga , runes and spells owed 
their origin to 08in, while the rune-master of the 
H&vamdl knows the right method of engraving the 
characters, as well as the songs which effect cures, 
restrain enemies, render weapons harmless, quench 
fires, subdue winds and waves, call up the dead, 
and awaken a maiden’s love, though the words of 
the songs are not given. Other magio songs are 
referred to in the Sigrdrifumdl. That a similar 
profusion of magic songs was to be found among 
the Southern Teutons is shown by the Homilia 
de tacrilegiis , which came into existence in the 
Southern Frankish kingdom under the Meroving¬ 
ians. Alike in the North and in the South these 
songs were in great part employed as expedients 
for the cure of disease in man and beast; nor is this 
to be wondered at when we remember that disease 
itself was regarded as due to demons and malefic 
magic. Magic alone, in fact, could undo the work 
of magic. 

Now, the articles exclusively employed for the 
purpose of influencing the magical properties of 
things were amulets and ligatures. There was 
not the slightest misgiving as to the efficacy of the 
appropriate amulet. Discoveries in tombs furnish 
ample information regarding the objects specially 
in request as amulets among the Teutons. Thus, 
for the protection of the dead, belemnites, amber 
rings, stone arrow-heads, and hook crosses were 
laid in the grave along with the body. Amulets 
were also fashioned out of all kinds of objects 
bearing figures and drawings, while a special vogue 
was enjoyed by the so-called braeteate #, which 
were imitated nom Roman coins, and brought to 
the North in the early oenturies of our era. These 
were mostly of gola. The images of the gods 
which serve! as amulets likewise date from the 
period of Roman influence. 

When the missionaries of the Roman Church 
introduced the Christian religion among the Teu¬ 
tonic tribes, they found ideas and practices quite 
similar to what had prevailed in pagan Rome and 
its provinces. Accordingly, they sought to apply 
the same procedure as had been previously resorted 
to, t.e., they incorporated the deities of the pagan 
Teutons into the system of demons whose exist¬ 
ence the Church reoognised, while they forbade all 
worship of them, as also the practice of magic in 
general, and inflicted severe penalties upon the 
disobedient. From the early oenturies of the 
Church’s history, synods and councils had found it 
necessary to forbid even the priests to pander to 
the people’s craving for amulets, written spells, 
adjurations, and magio potions; and, as late as the 
8th oent., clergy in Thuringia, the missionary dis¬ 
trict of St. Boniface, were making amulets of small 
cards inscribed with Biblical verses of supposed 
protective or remedial powers, and hung from the 
neck by a cord, just as if they had Men pieces 
of amber or agate. The use of incantations was 
also vigorously assailed from the pulpit, while 
other ecclesiastical enactments against amulets 
and spells are found among the rules for penance 
and in the ecclesiastical or Christian codes. Among 
the various collections of penitential regulations— 
which, it is true, prohibit many non-Teutonie 
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superstitions—a peculiar piece is oocupied by those 
of the Anglo-Saxons, as the Frankish regulations 
are in great measure verbally dependent upon 
them. They warn against * divinationes, ’ 1 angaria, 1 
4 comma,’ 4 mathematici,’ * emissores tempestatum,’ 
and especially against 4 inoantationes diabolic©,’ 
4 filacteria,’ and 4 ligature.’ As yet exoommunioa- 
tion was the extreme penalty for transgression. 
The Venerable Bede (EE iv. 87) relates that, 
during a time of peetilenoe and high mortality, 
recourse was had to adjurations ana spells. The 
abbot Regino of Prtim has incorporated an entire 
series of the decrees of oouncila dealing with the 
subject in his work de SynodcUibu* Caueie (A.D. 
000 ; PL cxxxiL 187 ff.), and from that work much 
has been borrowed by Burchard of Worms, who 
wrote about the beginning of the 11th eentury (PL 
exl. 537 ft). 

That similar ideas and usages were still flourish¬ 
ing in England at this period is shown by AUfric’s 
Pasrio S. Bartholomei Apostoli , with its injunc¬ 
tion that no one shall seek to regain health by 
using a ligature of medicinal herbs or praising a 
herb in a 4 magic song.’ The ecclesiastical ordi¬ 
nances of Eadgar and the Northumbrian priests’ 
laws oontain regulations to the same effect. Among 
the Northern Teutons likewise canon law directed 
its mandates against superstition and magic. 

Till well on in the 16tn oent. synods and councils 
of the Church were constantly under the necessity 
of dealing with the use of spells and amulets and 
the evils arising from them. Thus can. 9 of a papal 
bull enacts for the Lateran Council of 1514 that 


eortUegia made by invoking demons, by incanta¬ 
tions, or by other superstitious practices are un¬ 
lawful. Clerics who offend are to be punished at 
the discretion of their superiors, and laymen are to 
be excommunicated or visited with civil penalties. 

In dealing with such offences, the national oodes 
of the various Teutonio peoples do not show the 
same unanimity as the Church. The Teutonic 
nations that came into existence on Roman terri¬ 
tory found it necessary to base their legislation 
against magic directly upon the ordinances of 
Roman law. The earliest Teutonio oode, the lex 
Virigothorum , enacted (bk. vi. tit. 2, 4) that those 
who 4 quibusdam incantationi bus * bring hailstorms 
upon the fields and the vineyards 4 ducentenis 
flagellis publics verberentur et decal vati deformiter 
decern convidnas poesessiones drcuire oogantur 
invitL* Rotharis, long of the Longobardi, sternly 
prohibited the belief in cannibal witches. Among 
the Germans, as among all other races, the feeling 
prevailed that one who practised malefic magic 
must at all oosts be got nd of, whether by expul¬ 
sion from the tribe or by death. But, on the other 
hand, we have a variety of testimony from Northern 
Europe which seems to show that the practice of 
magic was not in all circumstances deemed criminal. 

In the civil law of the Anglo-Saxons, from the 
7th oent onwards, we find penal enactments against 
superstition and magic, and in particular against 
the employment of spells and amulets. The laws 
of Alfred the Great dealing with magic are founded 
mainly on the Biblical denunciations of the prac¬ 
tice. Of similar character are the legal ordinances 
directed against the oocult art among the Northern 
Teutons. The older Icelandic canon law of the 
12th oent. ordains that those who tamper with 
incantations or witchcraft shall be punished by 
banishment. 


The evil against which the enactments of the 
Teutonio oodes were mainly directed was malefic 
magic (maleficium). Until the 8th cent we find 
no similar enactments against other superstitions 
whioh eventually gathered round the belief in 
witchcraft But the belief in the existence of 


cannibal witches and in witches’ flights was ex¬ 


plicitly forbidden by ecclesiastical and civil legisla¬ 
tion, though Ivo of Chartres (c. A.D. 1100) thought 
it possible that witches exerted some influence upon 
the sexual functions. The Church, however, not¬ 
withstanding all its exertions, was by no means 
successful in ridding the people of their magic 
beliefs and practices. Both continued to flourish 
abundantly in the department of medicine, thanks 
to the recrudescence of the old neo-Platonic— 
in reality, the Babylono-Egyptian—-doctrine of 
demons. At an early period medicine had become 
the monopoly of the cloister; the demons of disease 
were exorcised by the priest; and to relics, to the 
rosary, and to the 4 Agnus Dei* were ascribed the 
reatest virtues. Those who in sickness and 
-ouble applied to the jpriests were treated by 
means of toe amulet ana the incantation, so that 
as late as the 16th oent.—at a time, that is, when a 
medical profession in the proper sense existed— 
adjurations were still resorted to by doctors. 

The attitude of the Church towards the belief in 
magic was twofold. On the one hand, it aooepted 
magic as an indisputable reality. On the other 
hand, it ranged itself with the civil legislation in 
an unoom promising opposition to certain dangerous 
popular superstitions. But in the 13th cent, came 
a momentous change in the Church’s standpoint. 
The dootrine of Satan was now made the basis of 
the dootrine of magic and witchcraft. The nightly 
journeys of witches, the transformation of human 
beings into animals, the sexual intercourse of men 
with female demons, and the operation of sorcery 
in the sexual functions—all these things were now 
aooepted as facts not to be gainsaid. Then in the 
14th oent the two currents of heresy and sorcery, 
which had hitherto run side by side, became 
amalgamated with each other, ana merged in the 
belief in witchcraft While among the Teutonic 
tribes the practice of magic had hitherto been 
penalised—to speak strictly—only because of the 
mischief whioh it might work, in the 13th cent 
the civil legislatures in Germany likewise resolved 
upon a new policy. The Old Saxon oode (Sachsen- 
epiegel) sent those who practised magic of any kind 
to the stake, and its example was followed by 
other municipal and territorial oodes. In spite of 
the rigour of the Inquisition, it is true, the earlier 
penal law (whioh threatened with exoommunication 
the users of incantations, amulets, or other magio 
devices) was still pleaded for by the councils and 
by certain outstanding men among the clergy. 
But the Inquisition at length silenced every stric¬ 
ture against its competence to deal with magic. 
By the civil legislation of the 16th oent. those who 
dealt in magic and soothsaying were punished 
mainly by fines; the death-penalty was scarcely 
ever mooted. On the other hand, the Hamburg 
criminal oode of 1508 enacts that the punishment 
of malefio magio shall be death by fire, and this 
clause was taken over by the Imperial legislation 
—the 4 peinliohe Gerichtsordnung Kaiser Karls V. * 
—while we find that the criminal oode of the Elec¬ 


torate of Saxony (1572) sentenced witches to death 
by fire, and its example was followed by the legis¬ 
lation of the several States. The persecution of 
witches was gradually introduced into the various 
territories of Germany during the second half of 
the 16th century. In England the earliest processes 
of this kind seem to have been trials for real or 
alleged attacks upon the person of the sovereign, 
as from the reign of Henry VL But in England 
the laws against witchcraft were in general much 
more lenient than was commonly the case on the 
Continent. Witch-persecution in England dates 
from about the middle of the 16th cent.; in Scot¬ 
land oases axe found as early as the beginning of 
that century. With regard to Sweden, we are not 
in a position to say whether witches were burned 
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before or during the Thirty Years’ War. These 
measures, however, were incapable of extirpating 
the belief in magic—just as the Reformation itself 
foiled to destroy it, though the delusion certainly 
received a telling blow from the Reformers. As to 
the question whether sorcery has a foundation in 
fact, the Reformers themselves shared the ideas of 
their age, and the final deathblow to the belief in 
witchcraft and sorcery was administered by the 
reconstituted sciences of modern times. 

Even in the earliest ages a clear line of demarca¬ 
tion was drawn between lawful and unlawful 
magic. The latter was treated by all races with 
the utmost rigour, and not seldom punished with 
death. Among the Teutons, as elsewhere, in¬ 
cantations ana amulets were utilized as a means 
of securing protection and profit to the individual 
and his belongings, and also to work injury upon 
others, and their possessions. The magic spells of 
the Teutons may therefore be arranged In two 
main divisions, according to the purposes that they 
were intended to serve: (1) magic formulae supposed 
to secure protection and advantage; (2) magic 
formulae intended to injure others. But, as the 
subject itself suggests, the former class may be 
further divided according to the effects which the 
spells were intended to produce. Their object 
might be either (a) to drive away an existent evil, 
to * exorcize ’ it, or (b) to avert a possible evil by 
means of a * blessing.’ This dichotomy of the first 
main group, however, will not be founa exhaustive, 
and it is necessary to mark off another subdivision. 
Magio formulae were used not only for the purpose 
of dislodging present and averting future evils, but 
also as a means of inducing Bpints to throw light 
upon the future^ and upon hidden things generally. 
In so far as this (c) prophetic magic (as it may De 
called) had often to do with things which lay in the 
future, it oomes into close touch with the class of 
magio formulae designed to prevent possible evil. 
But, while the received spells can for the most part 
be assigned to one or other of these four genera , 
many particular species may be differentia tea within 
the larger groups. The number of different varieties 
will in general correspond to that of the various 
purposes which the formulas were meant to serve. 

Magic can be overcome only by counter-magic; 
such was at one time the universal postulate of the 
occult art. In primitive times, however, all sorcery 
consisted in words and symbols, generally conjoined 
with actions. Thus, with reference to the Germans, 
Tacitus ( Germ, x.) states that, when the deity was 
consulted by means of the lot, the priests held 
aloft the magic wand engraved with symbols, 
muttering incantations the while. Sundry Anglo- 
Saxon spells specify the appropriate action to be 
performed. Thus the incantation for bewitched 
soil gives precise directions regarding the requisite 
symbolic actions and sacrificial usages. For the 
formula against the machinations of witches the 
instruction runs: 4 wiff faerstice feferfuige and seo 
reads netele, tie hurh aem inwvxff, and wegbrade: 
wyll in buteran*; then at the end, 4 nim ponne 
beet ssex, ado on waetan.’ But word and action 
nad already been frequently employed indepen¬ 
dently of eaoh other, and it is not surprising that 
the word came to be used apart from all accessaries 
or symbolic actions. The Teutonic conviction that 
magical effects could be directly produced by the 
spoken word must doubtless have found expression 
in the particular form of the spell. But the simplest 
—and hence, no doubt, the oldest—vehicle of direct 
influence is the express command, and, accordingly, 
such command must have formed the nucleus 
of the Teutonic incantation. Two examples of 
Teutonic spells may be given here. The first is a 
formula from the 9th-lQth cent., which has come 
down to us bearing the title 4 contra vermes’ 


(C. von Miillenhoff and W. Scherer, Denkmaler 
deutscher Poesie und Proea *, L [1892] 17) i 
* Gang fit, newo, mid nigun newQdinon 
at tana them© marge an that bSn, 
fan themo bSne an that fiteg, 
at fan themo fltege an thla hOd, 
at fan them hOd an theaa strila, 
drohttn, unertbe e01 * 

With this may be associated the Anglo-Saxon 
4 blessing of bees,’ the 4 wyff ymbe,’ from a Cam¬ 
bridge MS of the Uth century. After a direction 
regarding a magical action, ana a verse explanatory 
thereof, it continues (C. W. M. Grein and R. P. 
Wiilcker, Bibliothek der angelsdehs. Poesie, L [1883] 
319 f.): 

‘ffltfce ge, algewif, alga# to eorpan! 
nafre ge wilde to wndn fleogan! 

Beo ge ewaagemindige mine* godee, 
iwa biff manna gehwilo metee and epelee.’ 

It is quite conceivable that spells of this kind 
should exist independently, and unattached to any 
preliminary narrative. This has been observed 
also by Scnrffder in his article 4 Uber das Spell * 
(ZDA xxxvii. 259): 

* Probable aa it is that at a certain stage of cMlisatk>n the 
action of the galdr. {.«. the spell in the proper sense, or of 
oertain species of it, was produced in connexion with the 
narration of a particular mythical incident, yet there it not 
the slightest doubt that in other periods the epic narrative and 
the magic formula are disjoined, and may each maintain a 
separate existence.' 

Besides these adjurations strictly so called, which 
were complete in themselves, and which may be 
regarded as the earliest Teutonic spells, there comes 
down to ns from the same age another species— 
that in which an epie narrative is prefixed to the 
formula proper. 

The classical examples of this type are the two Merseburg 
Incantations, and the Anglo-Saxon spell against the practices of 
the witch is constructed on similar lines. The subetanoe of the 
introductory portion—the narrative—is generally borrowed from 
mythology. The prooedure was to relate some incident tradi¬ 
tionally associated with an effect identical with or similar to 
that which the formula was meant to produoe. It was not 
necessary to eav in so many words that the spell should now 
operate with like efficacy; the bare recitation of the story 
invested the formula with all the potency required. But this 
dependence of the formula upon the narrative certainly indicates 
a change of view regarding the power of the formula. The 
performer has lost his earlier reliance on his own capacity, and 
this must, accordingly, be reinforced from without. 

While this epio type of spell is often referred to 
as the primitive Teutonic form, the facte would 
seem to imply its secondary character, though its 
root may indeed lie in paganism, but in any 
case the recitation of a short narrative before the 
actual formula is not peculiar to the Teutons—let 
alone the Western Teutons—this form of spell being 
traceable among other races and in much more 
remote times. It was certainly known to the 
Romans and the Hindus. But, as a matter of fact, 
there is evidence to show that it was not even a 
distinctively Indogermanic usage, since it is found 
also among the Babylonians and the Egyptians. 
An Egyptian papyrus of the XXth dynasty (now 
in Turin), for instance, contains a spell which in 
its whole design shows a striking resemblance to 
the Merseburg incantation for fracture of the leg. 
In the Babylonian and Egyptian spells, too, precisely 
as in the Teutonic, the scene of the narrative part 
is always laid in the mythological sphere. In view 
of the vast influence exercised by the Oriental, and 
especially the Babylonian and Egyptian, magical 
ideas upon the nations of the West, it is a tempting 
conjecture that Oriental models may have been 
largely instrumental in propagating the narrative 
spell among the Indogermanic peoples of Europe 
—first of all in the Greek and Roman area, and 
then derivatively in the Teutonic. At all events, 
the theory that the Teutons had a primitive type 
of spell consisting of a prose narrative followed 
by a rhythmical formula, as adopted by Schrffder 
(toe. cit.) t is beside the purpose. The primordial 
element was certainly the formula, the narrative 
being added later; ana, as we have seen, each oould 
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be used by itself alone. We find, moreover, that 
in Christian times quite different introductions 
were combined with the real nucleus of the spell. 
We must therefore think of each part as distinct 
in itself, and in no degree the less so because in the 
recitation ‘ saying and singing ’ came alternately. 
In all probability the spells were simply muttered 
in an undertone; there is a large mass of evidence 
—and not from Teutonic sources only—pointing to 
this mode of recital. 

Thus the missionaries who came to evangelise 
the Teutonic tribes found two types of indigenous 
incantations, viz. the purely imperative and the 
narrative. As the Church was unable to put an 
end to heathen customs and practices, or the use 
of magic formulas, it adopted the policy of assimi¬ 
lating everything that could in any way be re¬ 
conciled with its own views, hoping that by the 
device of clothing the objectionable thing in a 
Christian garb, it might succeed in eradicating 
the superstitions of the heathen. It likewise en¬ 
deavoured to transform the ancient formulte, and 
here probably its first, as also its most urgent, task 
was to eliminate the heathen characters from the 
narrative spells and put Christian ones in their 
place. These new formule were generally composed 
m verse, and were embellished with rhyme. Their 
narrative portions exhibited Biblical characters, 
such as Jesus, Maury, the apostles, and others, in 
perfectly appropriate situations—a fact which in 
itself conclusively showB that the spells in question 
originated in ecclesiastical circles. Such imitations 
of heathen formulae composed by the clergy are 
relatively numerous, and date for the most part 
from the 11th and 12th centuries. 

From this narrative species of Christian spell, 

K , was in part evolved a new type. This took 
>rm of a comparison or allegory, and its rubric 
ran thus: 4 As such and such a result was brought 
about then, so let it be produced now.' Very few 
of the surviving spells of this type are in metrical 
form; the great majority are in prose. * 

A further form of blessing, for the use and 
diffusion of which the clergy must again be regarded 
as mainly responsible, derives its origin from the 
special Roman Catholic ceremonies known as the 
sacramentals. New formulae were formed on the 
pattern of the * exorcisms,’ 4 benedictions,’ and 
4 consecrations,' or these were simply translated 
into the vernacular. This species is probably not 
older than the 13th century. 

Mention must also be made of a type of magic 
formula in regard to whioh the monks played 
merely an intermediate rfile. This group consists 
mainly of formulae handed down in ancient medical 
writings. The design of most of these is the cure 
of disease, but adjurations for use in digging up 
medicinal plants were also transmitted in this way. 
These formulae were, of course, mostly in the Latin 
language. Their potency lay mainly in phrases 
and letters—magic words ana characters largely of 
Eastern origin, being derived from Babylonian, 
Egyptian, and Jewish magic. This group, ac¬ 
cordingly, comprises the most ancient type of spell, 
which, it is to be observed, always exhibits an 
unintelligible jumble of words. From the earliest 
times, indeed, this very unintelligibility was the 
indispensable condition of the efficacy of the spell. 
From the 13th oent., however, we must take account 
also of another contributory source of the supersti¬ 
tion whioh is concerned with words and letters— 


course of centuries. But the prime factor in such 
secondary formations was doubtless oral tradition, 
to the action of which a large proportion of the 
spells would certainly be subject at some stage of 
their development. The learned formulas of the 
Church are usually of considerable length, and in 
their full form would have relatively little vogue 
among the common people. From these larger 
spells, accordingly, certain typical portions were 
excerpted, and then used independently. The 
popular mind laid the main emphasis upon the 
nucleus of the spell—the formula proper; and 
examples of this type become numerous from the 
16th century. In these the strict parallelism of 
the earlier ecclesiastical blessings is to some extent 
abandoned. It was now considered sufficient to 
say: 4 As surely as this act has taken place, so 
surely may this effect ensue.' Sometimes, in fact, 
the place of the parallel is taken by the antithesis. 
It became the practice, further, to draw upon still 
more remote quarters for the conclusion of the 
blessing, and to introduce formal® which in them¬ 
selves had formerly done duty as blessings, so that 
the formal® of blessing, being supplemented by in¬ 
vocations of God and multiplied petitions, often actu¬ 
ally approximated to the character of prayer itself. 

When we consider the mass of Teutonic formal® 
—even with the 16th cent, as the ulterior limit— 
in relation to the purposes which they were meant 
to serve, we see that the multiplicity of forms 
mentioned in the ffdvamdl , the Stgrdrtfumdl, and 
the Homilia de sacrilegiis is by no means an 
exaggeration. Adjurations against disease cer¬ 
tainly constitute the largest class. Many maladies 
were believed to be due to malignant demons and 
unfriendly magicians, and were therefore com¬ 
bated by the magic formula. But the same 
means was employed in dealing with diseases 
about the origin of which there was no uncer¬ 
tainty. The remedies employed in such cases 
were supposed to acquire peculiar efficacy by 
having a spell uttered over them. 

Nor was it human beings only who in their 
distresses were benefited by spells. As had been 
believed from the earliest times, protection was 
equally indispensable for the lower creatures most 
closely associated with human life, viz. the do¬ 
mestic animals. In their case also, therefore, 
magic formal® were used to ward off disease and 
other evils. The dog, and especially the shep¬ 
herd’s dog, was protected in this way from the 
dangers to which it was exposed from wild beasts. 
People were very specially concerned, however, to 
guard against tne rate of mad dogs. A certain 
blessing, 4 ad pullos de nido,' was supposed to help 
the growth of chickens. The purpose of the some¬ 
what numerous 4 bee-blessings' was to keep the 
insects from swarming. 

There was, besides, a multitude of adjurations 
for animals other than the domestic. People tried 
to rid their houses of flies, mice, and rats by appeal 
to the power of the formula; wolves were adjured 
not to hurt the cattle in the fields; serpents, to 
be easily caught. The bite of the serpent was 
averted by spells, and by means of adjurations the 
reptiles were induced to yield up the potent ophite 
stone, and to be obedient to all commands. The 
tooth and the right forepaw of the badger acted 
as charms against all lands of injury, and with 
the shoulder of a toad a man could win the love of 
whomsoever he chose. 


and, it may be added, numbers also. This was the In the therapeutics of ancient and roedimval 
religious philosophy of the Jews, as set forth in times an important place was assigned to medi- 
the works of the £abb&l& (u.v.). cin&l herbs. It was of vital moment, however. 

These leading types will suffice to classify the that these herbs should still retain their supposed 
great majority of magic formulae, and even the virtues after being plucked, and certain magical 
hybrid, composite, ana other derivative varieties formal® were believed to ensure this. The prac- 
which inevitably made their appearance in the tioe was to adjure either the whole world of herbs, 
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or a definite number of them (of. the Anglo-Saxon 
4 nine-herb spell’)* or, again, some particular herb. 
But still further manifestations of the potency of 
herbs could be elicited. They could be made to 
secure the traveller against fatigue, to act as a 
defence against weapons, and to protect the cattle 
from sorcery and the crops from hailstorms. They 
could also help one to win love, to open locks, to 
ascertain truth, and to read both the future and 
the past. 

Then the magic formulae served to protect men 
not only against disease, but also against the 
malice of their fellows and the threat of mis¬ 
fortune. By their aid a person sought to safe¬ 
guard himself—especially when on a journey— 
against the artifice of his enemies, to blunt their 
weapons, and to free himself from prison. By 
the same means he could defend himself against 
malefic magic, and against the bewitching of 
his food ana diink. Other formulae possessed the 
power of procuring friendship, love, and favour, 
and of gaming justice before a legal tribunal. 
Wives sought, through the medium of magic, to 
turn the harshness of their husbands into love. 
An astute merchant of the 16th cent, would even 
try by a spell to induoe people to buy up his stock 
of stale wares. 

Human life was thus surrounded by a rampart 
of spells, and property likewise was in similar 
fashion made proof against evil influences. Houses 
were secured by spells against burglary and fire, 
and corn in the granaries was kept from decay. 
If anything was lost or stolen, the magic formula 
could restore it. and even lead to the disoovery 
of the thief. The same means were also used to 


protect, and to increase, the fruits of gardens and 
fields. 

The number of extant magic formulae designed 
to work harm is quite insignificant—a circum¬ 
stance which is, no doubt, due to the rigorous 
treatment meted out from the earliest times to 
the practice of malefic magic. Such hurtful 
spells might be used by the malicious to sow 
dissension between old friends, to change the love 
of a married couple into hatred, to bring every 
conceivable disaster upon another, and even to 
overwhelm with destruction all that he possessed. * 
Lmtitm—i. Bistort , form, and species op the magic 
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Jnmdo Wsotfalone, xlviL [1889]; J. M. Kemble, Tko Saxons in 
England. 2 role., London, 1849: H. C. Lea, Hitt, of tko 
Inquisition of tko Middle Ages, New York and London, 1906- 
11; P. Liebermaan.Hit Goootu dor Angclsaehoen, Halle, 
1908: K. Maurer, Dio Bekekrung doo nonoog. Stammcs, 
Munich, 1856-66. iL: B. H. Meyer, Mytkologie dor Germanen , 
Strassburg, 1908; B. Mogk, Gormaniooko Mytkologie*, do. 
1896, ‘Die Menschenopfer bel den Germanen,’ in ASG, 1900: 
O. Montelius, KuUurgeeokiekto Sokwdone, Leiptig, 1906; MGH 
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iL, In 8WAW cxliL [1000] viL; R. Schrdder, Lekrbuch dor 
doutockon Rocktogoock Leipzig, 1907; H. Schurts,' Am alette 
and Zaubermittel,* in A A xxu. [1804]; B. Thorpe, TkoHomUUo 
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MAGIC (Vedic).—z. Definition.—The sphere of 
cult and ritual has two aspects in Vedic literature 
—religion and magic. The former (see art. Vedic 
Religion) represents the relation of man to the 
gods and lesser divine beings. Its object is to 
cultivate their goodwill by meanB of hymns as 
well as sacrifice, and thus to induce them to bestow 
in return the benefits which man desires. The 
essential character of Vedio religion, therefore, is 
propitiatory and persuasive. Magic, on the other 
nand, endeavours to gain its ends by influencing 
the course of events, without the intervention of 
divine beings, by means of spells and ritual. Its 
essential character is, therefore, coercive. Both 
aim at the same result, but in different ways. 
Religion achieves its purpose indirectly by inclin¬ 
ing tne will of a powerful ally through prayer and 
gifts, for instance, to destroy an enemy; magic 
does so directly by operating with the impersonal 
(and imaginary) oaosal connexion between the 
means which it employs and the effect to be 
attained, as burning the effigy of an enemy in 
order to burn the enemy himself. Its practice was 
in part auspicious and beneficent, as the ritnal 
for the obtaining of offspring or lack, of rain or 
victory, but it was largely maleficent in the interest 
of individuals and not of the community, and, 
therefore, as being dangerous, was condemned by 
the priesthood, except m so far as it was applied 
by themselves. 

a. Literary sources.—The sphere of religion, as 
considered apart from magic, is chiefly represented 
by the earliest product of Indian literature, the 
Rigveda, which consists almost entirely of hymns 
addressed to various gods, in which their greatness 
and their deeds are praised and all kinds of welfare 
are prayed for, and which are intended to accom¬ 
pany tne ritual of the Soma sacrifice (cf. art. 
IYMN8 [Vedio], $ 7 f.). Only a dozen of its 1028 
hymns are concerned with magic, about one half 
of them being auspicious, the rest maleficent in 
character. As to any magical rites connected with 
the sacrifice, the Rigveda gives us no information. 
On the other hand, magic is the main and essential 
subject-matter of the Atharvaveda (art. Hymns 
rVeaic], § xi); it is a collection of metrical sjpells, 
largely to be accompanied by ceremonies aiming 
at the welfare of the magician or the injuryof his 
enemies. The Yajurveaa (art Hymns [Vedic], 
$ 13 ) occupies an intermediate position between 
these two Vedas as regards magic. In its original 
part, which consists of prose formulm, the gods are 
only secondary, bearing a kind of mechanical rela¬ 
tion to the sacrificial ceremonial with which these 
formulae are associated, and which they follow in 
its minutest details. Its character is thus of a 
magical rather than a religions type. The great 
development, in this period, of an intricate ntual 
and the concentration of sacerdotal thought on its 
perfect performance had led to the new conception 
that sacrifice was not meant to propitiate the 
gods, but directly to control the natural course of 
tilings. 

The prose theological works called Brfthmapa% 
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which represent the next stage of Vedic literature, 
being concerned with explaining and interpreting 
the details of the ritnal, supply much information 
regarding the magical notions and observances with 
which the sacrificial ceremonial was permeated. 
The Upani^ads, though a continuation of the Brfth- 
manaa, are philosophical rather than religious, but 
their speculations on the nature of brahman and on 
the supernatural powers acquired by knowledge 
and asceticism are charged with magical notions. 

The final phase of Vedio literature, which oomes 
down to c. 200 B.C., is represented by the Sfitras. 
These concise manuals, especially those dealing 
with domestio life ( grhya ), and to a less extent 
those concerned with customary law (dharma), 
show how the observances of everyday life were 
saturated with magical beliefs ana practices (cf. 
also art. Litebatubb [Vedio and Classical Sans¬ 
krit], 8 § 8 - 12 ). 

3 - Importance of the subject.—A knowledge of 
Vedio magic is obviously important to the inves¬ 
tigator of magio in general, for here we have 
magical material, bearing on every aspect of 
human life, which began to be recorded well over 
3000 years ago, and which can, from that time 
onwards, be historically studied in continuous suc¬ 
cessive literary stages, extending over more than 
1000 years. Such facilities are afforded by no 
other anoient literature as regards either the anti¬ 
quity or the quantity and quality of the evidence 
afforded. The material in Vedio literature does 
not require to be laboriously gathered together 
from scanty and scattered references, as is neces¬ 
sary elsewhere. It is here supplied not only in 
great abundance, but, for the most part, in an 
easily accessible collected form. Its end is, more¬ 
over, essential to the student of Indian religion: 
without it he would arrive at erroneous or exagger¬ 
ated conclusions as to the purity and advanced 
character of the beliefs and practices of that re¬ 
ligion in its earliest form. 

4 - Sacrifice and magic.—Considering that in the 
Rigveda we have a collection of prayers, and in the 
Atnarvaveda one of spells, are we justified in sup¬ 
posing that the spheres of religion and of magic 
were already separated in the Vedic period ? By 
no means. It is, indeed, certain that the sacrificial 
invocation had by that time assumed a literary 
type, and that the hymns of a magical character 
found in the Rigveda are very few and late. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the prayers 
of the Rigveda, being addressed to the great gods, 
offered few opportunities for references to magical 
practices, while the ritual which the hymns of the 
Kigveda were intended to accompany, and which 
is fully described in other Vedic texts, is, though 
carried out by the sacrificial priests, from begin¬ 
ning to end saturated with magical observances. 
Again, where there is a group of ceremonies directed 
to the accomplishment of a particular purpose and, 
therefore, favourable to a greater prominence of 
the magical element, such as the wedding and 
funeral rites, we meet with quite a network of 
magical usages bearing the stamp of extreme 
antiquity. It is thus impossible to suppose that 
the sacrificial priests of the Rigveda, the composers 
of the old hymns, should have occupied an isolated 
position, untouched by magical practices derived 
from a much earlier age ana afterwards continued 
throughout the priestly literature of later times. 
In fact, a close examination of the hymns of the 
Rigveda actually affords evidence that even in them 
tiie belief in magical power independent of the gods 
is to be found. Thus in one hymn (X. xcviii) the 
sacrificing priest Devftpi begins with the intention 
of appealing to the goas for rain, but then himself 
brings down the waters by the magical powen of 
his sacrificial art: ‘ the sage Dev&pi sat down to the 


duty of Hot? priest, familiar with the goodwill of 
the gods ; he then poured down from the sea above 
to the sea below the heavenly waters of rain 9 (v. v.). 
Every page of the Br&hmanas and of the ritual 
Sfitras shows that the whole* sacrificial ceremonial 
was overgrown with the notion that the sacrifice 
exercisea power over gods and, going beyond them, 
could directly influence things and events without 
their intervention. An incipient form of this 
notion already appears in the Rigveda, where 
exaggerated sacrificial powers are in several pas¬ 
sages mythically attributed to anoient priests; e.c., 
‘ with mighty spells the Fathers found the hidden 
light and produoed the dawn 9 (vn. lxxvi 4) j * the 
Fathers adorned the skv with stars, like a black 
steed with pearls; they placed darkness in night and 
light in day 9 (X. IxviiL 11); * with their kindled fire 
the Angirases (anoient priests) found the cows and 
steeds hidden by (the demon) Pan ! 9 (L lxxxiii. 4); 
they * by their nte caused the sun to mount the sky 9 
(X. IxiL S); * (the ancient fire priest) Atharvan by 
sacrifices first prepared the paths; then the sun, 
the guardian of ordinances, was born 9 (I. lxxxiii. 5). 
The anoient priest Vitvftmitra, by directly invoking 
the rivers, made them fordable for the tribe of the 
Bharatas (in. xxxiiL 1-12). The composers of all 
such passages must have attributed to the sacrifice 
in their own day the powers which they thus pro¬ 
jected into the past. 

An examination of the ritual literature shows 
that the dividing line between a sacrificial act* 
which is meant to propitiate the gods, and a magical 
act, which is intended to control the course of things, 
is by no means always definite, but that the two are 
often intermingled. Thus the morning sacrifice 
at sunrise, of which we read in the Rigveda (e.p., 
IV. li. 7), when the fire is kindled and an offering 
is made to the fire-god, in the Satapatha Brdhmana 
(u. iii. 1. 5 ) assumes a magical character, the fire 
being kindled to produce sunrise: ‘ By offering 
before sunrise he (the sacrifioer) makes him (the 
sun) to be bom : he would not rise, if he were not 
to sacrifice in it (the fire ). 9 A similar view seems 
already to be expressed in a verse of the Rigveda: 
‘Let us kindle thee, O Agni, that thy wondrous 
brand may shine in heaven 9 (V. vL 4). Again, 
there are several passages in the Rigveda {e.g., 
IX. xlix. 1, xovii. 17, cvL 9, cviiL 9f.) in which the 
Soma ritual is spoken of in the magical character 
of producing ram direct, without influencing the 
goodwill of the gods that shed rain. 

The blending of a sacrificial and a magic rite 
may be of two kinds. A ceremony which is pri¬ 
marily sacrificial may assume a magical character 
by the nature of the object which is offered for the 
attainment of a special purpose. 

There can be little doubt that only food eaten by man origin¬ 
ally constituted the eacrlfloe offered to the gods in fire. On the 
Vedio aaorifldal ground there wee. by the side of the fin, the 
litter of grass ( barhit) on which the gods were conceived as 
sitting to reodre the offering. On the conclusion of the oere- 
mony the barhit was thrown Into the fin, originally, no doubt 
to render it innocuous after, by the divine presence, it had 
become dangerous to profane contact. To the barhit com- 

« in the anoient Persian ritual, the bartman (a bundle 
»; tee art. Baksom) on which the sacrificial offerings 
were placed, and which was the seat of the gods. This indicates 
that the oblation in fire was an Indo-Aryan innovation, and 
that the burning of the barhit not improbably formed the 
transition to ths fire-sacrifice. 

The ritual literature furnishes innumerable ex¬ 
amples of sacrifice receiving a magical turn by the 
employment or addition of a non-eatable substance; 
as when a man wishing for cattle offers the dong of 
acoupleof calves (OobhUaGfhycmUra, iv. ix. 13f.); 
or when poison is added to an offering in order to 
destroy ants {Kautika SHtra , cxvi). On the other 
hand, objects suitable for diieot magical manipula¬ 
tion could easily be turned into an offering by those 
habituated to the sacrificial idea in order to invest 
magical acts with the garb of sacrifice. Thus the 
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burning of injurious substanoes would become a 
sacrifice; for instance, arrow tips might be offered 
in order to destroy an enemy {ib. xlvii. 44). In 
this way the sacrifice came to assume the rOle of 
driving away demons; of helping a woman to over¬ 
come her rivals; of enabling a prince to conquer his 
enemies or to return from exile; and of producing 
many other magical results. The gradual mixture 
of the religious and the magical m the direction 
of the latter led the whole system of sacrifice to 
assume this character in the later Vedic period. 

Various osusas contributed to this result. The oelief in the 
(Urine presence at the sacrifice, and in the mysterious suooem 
produced by the sacrifice, encouraged an increasing application 
of magical practices as the ceremonial system became more 
elaborate. Secondary observances of the sacrificial ritual might 
already have belonged to the sphere of magic from the begin¬ 
ning. Efforts to explain accidental features of the ceremonial 
would lead to the discovery of effects allied to magic. Priests 
would also tester belief in the magical power of sacrifice in 
order to secure their own indispeneabienees. The magical 
tendency would be increased by the mixture of prayer and 
spell; if in the prayer accompanying the sacrifice the magical 
effects of a spell were assumed, such effects would naturally b# 
attributed to the sacrifice also. 

5 . Predominantly magical ritual. — There are 
several groups of rites which, though belonging to 
the sphere of sacrifice, are predominantly magical 
in character. They are partly connected with 
family and partly with puolio life. The most im¬ 
portant of these are: 

Q) The wedding ceremony .—What little worship of the gods 
Is found in this group of rites is almost restricted to the cult of 
igni. the domestic god, who was constituted a witness of the 
marriage, and who, in the form of the domestic lire, was to 
aooompany the young pair through life. On the other hand, 
the ceremony was surrounded by magical acts, of which the 
following were the principal. The bride's hand was grasped 
that she might be delivered into the power of her husband. 
She stepped on a stone to acquire firmness. She took seven 
steps with him in order to establish friendship. She ate the 
saarifloial food with him to create community of life. When 
tee reached her husband’s house, she sat down on a red bull's 
hide to ensure fertility. The son of a woman who had borne 
only living male children was plaoed on her lap in order to fulfil 
the hope of healthy male progeny. Later, during pregnancy, 
a magical powder was plaoed m her nose to secure the birth of 


(S) Initiation.—Ot the various religious oeremonies which 
were performed during boyhood, and which display the same 
predominantly magical character, the chief was that of initia- 


whtah, on the attainment of puberty, a boy was received into 
the community of men. In India it was regarded as a seoood 
birth, as being the entry into a new life, when the boy was in¬ 
troduced to a religious teacher with a view to Vedio study. 
The outward signs of the initiation are the girdle, which is 
wound three times round the pupil's waist, and the sacred oord, 
worn over the left shoulder and under the right arm. with 
which he is invested. The ceremony inolndes a number of 
observances and involves various tabus in regard to food, some 
of which wiU be mentioned below (see also Vsdio Rbuoios, f 6 A, 
and cf. Imrunov [Hindu]). 

(8) PuUie rites.— The publio oeremonies of Vedio times were 
performed on behalf not of the dan or tribe as such, but of an 
Individual, who in these cases was the king. The most promi¬ 
nent of them, aiming at the attainment of oertain definite pur¬ 
poses, are magical in their main elements. At the royal conse¬ 
cration ( abhiieka [g.v.]) the king site on a throne made of wood 
from the udumbara fig-tree, which to the Indian was ths 
embodiment of all nourishment. The seat was covered with a 
tiger-ektn. the emblem of invincible strength. The contents of 
soup made of udumborra wood, filled with butter, honey, and 
rain-water, were poured over the king in order to communicate 
to him their strength and abundanoe. The royal Inauguration 
(rdjasHya) is a further eeries of rites, chiefly of a symbolical 
character (of. xa (6» Intended to ensure a s uc cessf u l reign. A 
still more imposing oeremony was the Vftjapeya, the two main 
features of which, a conventional race and another symbolic 
observance, have a magio purpose (xa (6); of., further, art. 
Amgn) Finally, the hone aaarifice {aroamedha [$.©.]) w 
the highest ■ecrifidal expression of regal power, which w 
undertaken for the fulfilment of all the most ambitious wishes 
of the king, and in which the victim indicated the desire to 
'-‘ r the swift might of the hone to the sacrificing monarch. 


forces, 

long before the time of the Rigveda (at least as 
early as the Indo-European period) developed into 
the priest^ who dealt with a higher cult in which 


he invoked and sacrificed to gods. In the later 
Vedio period of the Yaiurveda, however, we find 
the priest to a considerable extent reverting to the 
r61e of a magician; for he now constantly appears, 
independently of the gods, driving away evil spirits 
or influencing the powers of nature by the use of 
spells and other expedients of sorcery. In various 
lesser rites the priest acts quite in the style of pre¬ 
historic times. Thus he makes the briae step on 
a stone to ensure steadfastness; he causes fisn to 
be eaten for the attainment of speed; he produces 
an imitation of rain that it may actually rain— 
here he is not a servant of the gods, but a magician. 
Yet even in the earliest period, that of the Rigveda, 
the sacrificial priest was a magician as well (though 
by no means necessarily the only magician, for 
both here and later references are made to sorcerers 
whose magio is directed against the sacrificial 
priest). It cannot be supposed that even the most 
advanced minds among the priests regarded prayer 
and sacrifice as the only means of securing welfare, 
while rejecting magic as an ineffective and repre¬ 
hensible superstition. Magio was still to some 
extent used ny those who had oocaaion to apply it, 
as is apmrent from the character of some hymns 
of the Rigveda which, although late, form part of 
its canonical text. Bat not the employment of 
every form of magic was approved nor the practice 
of magio as a profession, doubtless because alliance 
with evil spirits and the use of malefioent magio 
were liable to injure the community. This is 
sufficiently clear from the words of the author of a 
passage of the Rigveda: * May I die to-day if I am 
a sorcerer {ydtudhdna), or if I have harassed any 
man’s life; then may he lose his ten sons who 
falsely calls me “ sorcerer**; he who calls me, that 
am no sorcerer, a practiser of sorcery, or who, 
being a demon, says that he is pure, may Indra 
strike him with his mighty weapon, may ne sink 
down below every creature’ (vil. civ. 15f.). It 
was because the Atharvaveda contained a body of 
malefioent spells that it did not attain to canonical 
recognition till after it had become associated with 
the sacrificial cult by the addition to its text of 
numerous hymns borrowed from the Rigveda. On 
the other hand, in the Atharvaveda itself (e.g., 
V. viiL, vn. lxx.) magic is expressly approved when 
directed against the sacrifice offered by an enemy; 
and the ritual texts are foil of directions for tne 
sacrifioer who wishes to destroy his enemy, in 
particular, when he desires to give his sacrifice a 
magical turn for the purpose of inflicting injury. 
The post-Vedic Code of Manu even eon tains the 
express statement (xL 83) that the magic spells of 
the Atharvaveda are the Br&hman’s weapon, which 
he may use without hesitation against his foes. 
In the Upani$ada the magician-priest has become 
a philosopher who has passed from the path of 
ritual {karma) to that of knowledge {jUdna ); but 
his mode of taught is still full of traits derived 
not only from sacrificial, but from magio lore. Of 
such a nature are his conceptions of the world- 
soul {brahman fo.v.]) and of the identity with it 
of the individual soul {diman [ff.r.]), as well as his 
speculations on the sacred syllable om (analogous 
in sense to * amen ’). Such, too, is his doctrine of 
karma {q.v.) as an impersonal power which, free 
from any divine influence, rules future existences 
with inexorable force. The same mental attitude 
is indicated by his approval of the grotesque and 
forcible exercises of Yoga, which is an inextricable 
blend of philosophy and magic. By the aid of 
Yoga he believed himself capable of acquiring the 
ability to make himself minute and invisible, to 
increase his size infinitely, to multiply his body, 
to remember his former existences, ana so forth. 

7 . Asceticism and magic. — There is evidence 
that from the earliest Vedio period ascetic prao- 
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tices (tapas, lit. * heat’), primarily exposure to 
heat, bat including other forms of self-mortifica¬ 
tion, each as fasting, abstinence, and silence, were 
regarded as a means of attaining various super¬ 
natural powers resulting from the ecstatic condi¬ 
tion induced by them. Thus the Rigveda says 
(X. oxxxvi. 2) of those who are in such a frenzied 
condition that * the gods have entered into them.' 
A poet of the same 'Veda tells (vm. lix. 6 ) how, in a 
vision produced by austerity (tapas), he saw the 
old creations of ancient sages, the first sacrificers, 
in the remotest past of the unman race. There are 

dream is bora fronf^tlS^soul filled with austerity 
(Atharvaveda, XDL lvi. 5); speech bora of austerity 
penetrates to the gods (Taittiriya Jranyaka , y. vl 
7); he who has practised great austerity reaches the 
sun (Rigveda, X. cliv. 2); after practising austerity 
Indra won heaven (X. clxvii. 1); the magical power 
of austerity peculiar to the Br&hman will bring 
calamity on the man who injures him (X. cix. 4). 
Austerity confers the power to produce the mightiest 
creations: the goddess AgtaldL performing austerity, 
produced the greatness of Indra (Atharvaveda, in. 
x. 12); the seers were bora of austerity (XL L 26, 
XVin. ii. 15, 18). In many passages of the Brfth- 
manas the creator Praj&pati is described as gaining 
by the practioe of austerity the power to evolve out 
of himself the worlds and all living creatures; and 
in one place (Satapatha Brdhmana , X. iv. 4. 2) he 
appears as practising such asceticism that from all 
his pores came forth lights, which are the stars. 
The Brfthmapas also tell how various mythical 
beings attained by austerity to a high degree of 
enlightenment that revealed to them some secret of 
sacrificial lore. It is for such magical effects that 
austerity is required as an essential element in the 
preparation for various particularly holy sacrificial 
rites. Thus the Soma sacrifice is preceded by a 
consecration (dityi I) of the sacrifioer in which he 
practises austerity lasting, according to some 
authorities (id. xiil L 7 . 2 ), till complete physical 
exhaustion ensues. 

8. Magical conditions and agencies.—Magical 
effect is largely, if not altogether, based on con¬ 
tact (very often impalpable), which has to be 
brought about if the agency is beneficial to oneself, 
or to De prevented if the ajgency is injurious to one¬ 
self. The result desired is attained by the use of 
spells and rites of various kinds. The piaoe selected 
for the practice of magic, except when it is an ele¬ 
ment of the sacrificial ceremonial, is generally a 
lonely one. A cemetery f the seat of flesh-eating 
demons, is a specially suitable place for its opera¬ 
tions. A cross-road is a favourite locality to divest 
oneself of evil influences. A secluded part of a 
house, a shed, and solitary spots in field or forest 
are also used. The time at which many operations 
of hostile magio take place is night; but that of 
others depends on their circumstances or their 
purpose. Direction is an important element. 
Thus the south is the home of demons and manes; 
hence performers of rites connected with them 
must face that point of the compass. In auspicious 
rites walking and other kinds of movement are 
directed from left to right, following the course of 
the sun, while in funeral and other uncanny cere¬ 
monies the direction is invariably reversed, the 
performers moving from north to south. 

{a) Spirits ana demons. —Some of the lesser 
spirits are concerned only with one activity, such 
as presiding over the fields and helping at harvest; 
others, with Arbudi at their head, are invoked 
to spread terror and death among enemies on 
the field of battle (Atharvaveda, XL ix. Iff). 
The characteristic of most of the rest is to cause 
damage and destruction in the sphere of human 
life. These demons are usually called by the 


generic name of rakfas, ydtu, or pitdcAa, though 
many of them also have individual designations. 
Their appearance is for the most part human, 
though often with some kind of deformity; but 
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they not infrequently have an animal dr bird 
shape, such as that of a dog, wolf, owl, or vulture. 
They also appear in assumed figures, human or 
animal; thus at funeral rites they intrude in the 
form of the souls of the ancestors to whom the 
offering is made; and they approach women in 
various disguises. The sorcerer himself (as well 
as the spirits serving him) might assume animal 
form and thus injure his enemies. Belief in 
such transformation is already expressed in the 
Rigveda, where hostile magicians are spoken of as 
becoming birds and flying about at night (vn. 
oiv. 18). Setting demons in motion is regarded as 
letting them loose against an enemy. Thus in the 
Rigveda (X. ciiL 12) the demon of disease Apvft 
is let loose against a hostile army with the spell: 
* Go forth, Apvft, to confuse their minds, to seize 
their limbs; attack them; burn them with thy 
heat in their hearts; let the foe fall into deep 
darkness.' Such spells might be accompanied by 
magical acts, such as letting loose a white-footed 
ewe, in which the power of disease was supposed to 
be embodied, against the hostile army. 

Bril spirits are thought to be everywhere—in the see. In the 
sir, but most of ell in human dwellings; otherwise they especi¬ 
ally Infest the piece where four roads meet. The time of their 
activity is chiefly evening and night; at night they seek 
to kill the sacrifloer who has undergone consecration (dikfd). 
But they are particularly active during the night of new moon. 
Their usual mode of attack (mentioned in both the Rigveda 
[vm. xllx. 80] and the Atharvaveda (v. xxix. S-8, vn. lxxvi 4]) 
is to enter into a man, especially through the mouth; they 
then eat his flesh, suck m* marrow, drink his blood, and 
create disease of every kind; they also oause madness and take 
away the power of speech. They are chiefly dangerous on the 
most important oooasioos of domestic life—at births, weddings, 
and funerals. One of the main objects of their attack is the 
sacrifloe: the Rigveda speaks (vn. oiv. d) of the Titus that 
seise the sacrificial foodf, and the Atharvaveda contains (vn. 
lxx. If.) the spell of a magician desiring to destroy the sacrifloe 
of an enemy through the wiles of a demon. Henoe the sacri¬ 
ficial ceremonial is, from beginning to end, aooompanied by 
formula directed to defence against demons. These evil 
spirits, moreover, do harm to man's property, drinking the 
milk of his oows, eating the flesh of his horses, and damaging 
his dwellings. In short, every moment of life, every sot. every 
poss essi on is assailed by hosts of invisible toes, the allies at 
human work e rs of calamity. 


( 6 ) Injurious substances .—^Closely allied to these 
demoniac enemies are the numerous substances— 
the most general expression for which in the Vedio 
language is tonti, or * body '—which, conceived 
chiefly as impersonal, though sometimes still tinged 
with personality, perhaps represent an advance of 
thought Henoe the boundary-line between per¬ 
sonal demons and impersonal agencies is not 
fixed; thus the term pdpman, ‘evil power,’ as a 
masculine is used in the former, as & neuter in the 
latter sense. Nor are even injurious creatures 
like snakes, ants, and worms clearly distinguished 
from evil spirits, being often spoken of as demons 
to be driven away. Examples of impalpable 
agencies are the ‘ substance ’ of disease, of hungex 
and thirst, of guilt, even of such abstractions a * 
sonlessness; or the intangible influence proceeding 
from auspicious or baneful stars and from the 
waning or waxing of the moon. These are sup¬ 
posed to fly about in the air and to affect man by 
various forms of contact. The sphere of magical 
operations is greatly extended by the belief that, if 
a * substance' or power is embodied in any creature 
or object— e.g. 9 irresistible strength in a tiger—that 
power is inherent in all its parte and in all that is 
connected with it. Such & power t therefore, re¬ 
sides not only in the flesh of an animal , but in its 
skin, horn, hair, and so on. Again, the essence 
of water dwells in aquatic plants like the avabd 
(Blyxa octandra), ana in aquatic animals like the 
frog; the nature of the boar is present in the soil 
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that is torn np by its tusks; the force of light¬ 
ning is latent in a splint of wood from a tree 
that has been strnok; the virtue of one’s native 
land exists in a clod taken from it; a man is con¬ 
nected with the earth by his footprints; even an 
image or a name is conceived as containing a part 
of the essence of the beings or things which they 
represent or name. As all such powers are com¬ 
municable by contact, the whole sacrificial ritual 
is full of rules as to the persons or things which 
the performers are to touch, for thus the beneficial 
power of the sacrifice is transferred to them. For 
instance, the skins of various animals communicate 
the characteristic quality attributed to them: one 
who seats himself on the hide of a bull acquires 
fertility; on that of a black antelope, sanctity; on 
that of a he-goat, plenty; on that of a tiger, in¬ 
vincible power. 

9 . Magical procedure.—The operations of magic 
are mainly directed against hostile agencies, either 
by preventing their contact with the operator or 
by bringing about their contact with an enemy. 
Auspicious rites, besides being much less numerous, 
are often only another aspect of offensive magic, 
and will, therefore, be treated under the various 
types of action, partly auspicious and partly 
hostile, employed in magical ceremonies (§ 12 ). 

xo. Defensive magic.—This type of magic, 
though consisting in warding off injurious powers, 
is not always expressed in the form of hostility 
when demons are concerned; it may then lie 
attended by a certain amount of propitiation. 
Thus in tne Atharvaveda (L xiL 2 ) deterrent 
homage is paid to a demon of disease: ‘Thee, 
lurking in each limb with burning, we, paying 
homage, would worship with oblation ’; lightning 
is similarly addressed (L xiiL 2 ): ‘ Homage to thee, 
child of the height, whence thou gatherest heat; 
be merciful to ourselves; do kindness to our off¬ 
spring ’; also instruments and ministers of death: 
‘To those weapons of thine, O Death, be homage; 
homage to thy benediction, homage to thy male¬ 
diction ; homage to thy favour, 0 Death; this 
homage to thy disfavour ’ (VI. xiii. i. 2). Again, 
sacrifices to demons are often mentioned (Baudh- 
dyana DharmastUra , n. L 32) 5 and in the general 
sacrificial cult they receive their share, which, how¬ 
ever, consists only of inferior offerings, such as 
blood and offal. Hostile words or actions are 
often accompanied by spells expressive of homage. 
Hiranyakebn GfhyasHtra contains a direction 
(L xvi. 20 f.) that a brand burning at both ends 
should be thrown at a jackal (regarded as possessed 
by the evil powers of death), and that the animal 
should at tne same time be worshipped with the 
Vedio verse, ‘ Thou art mighty, thou earnest away.’ 
In a rite concerned with serpents the reptiles are 
addr es s ed with homage, while the intention to 
destroy them is also expressed ( Sarpabali , xi). A 
ceremonial intended to ward off ante [KauHka 
Sdtra, oxvL) begins with propitiatory offerings and 
spells; but, if these fail, they are followed with 
a poisoned oblation surrounded by symbols of 
hostility and accompanied by an invocation of the 
gods to destroy their eggs and progeny. Propitia¬ 
tion, however, plays but a very subordinate part 
in this type of magic. 

i Prxykntivk magic. —On the principle that 
prevention is better than cure the procedure of 
defensive magic is largely prophylactic, everything 
being avoided that might attract injurious powers. 
The precautions taken are of the following Kinds. 

(1) Avoidance of contact, —The touch of beings 
in which maleficent spirits or substances were 
supposed to dwell was eschewed. Thus to touch 
the mother during the ten days of impurity after 
childbirth was regarded as dangerous; and the 
stones used in erecting an altar for Nirjti, the 


goddess of dissolution, were put in their place 
without being directly handled. The access of in- 
jurious^powers through other senses was similar^ 

risk. Precautions were taken not to see impure 
or dangerous persons or things; the sight of 
offerings to the dead or to the uncanny god Rudra 
was to t>e avoided; and those who were deputing 
from a place where inauspicious ceremonies had 
been performed, such as those concerned with the 
dead, with demons, with the goddess Niirti or 
the god Rudra, abstained from looking back. On 
occasions when evil spirits were likely to be in the 
neighbourhood care was taken to prevent their 
coming too near. Thus a bundle of twigs was tied 
to the oorpse on the way to the burning ground in 
order to efface the footsteps and so hide the path 
from the demons; and tne sacrificial fire 01 the 
departed, having by his decease become a seat of 
death-bringing powers, was removed by some 
aperture other than the door. 

(2) Fatting. — One of the chief precautionary 
measures against the attacks of hostile powers was 
abstention from food, in order to prevent them from 
entering the body. It is, therefore, a leading 
element in the preliminary consecration {diked) 
for the Soma sacrifice. With reference to this, one 
of the Stltras remarks (Apastamba Srautasdtra , 
X. xiv. 9): ‘ When an initiated man {dthfita) grows 
thin, he becomes purified for the sacrifice.* A 
special form of fasting was the avoidance of parti¬ 
cular kinds of food. Thus the performer or the 
new and full moon sacrifice had, on the eve of the 
ceremony, to refrain from eating either flesh or 
the kind of food which he was going to offer on the 
following day. The teacher who has invested a 
pupil with tne sacred oord may not eat flesh for 
a night and a day; while the student himself has 
to refrain from eating salted food and drinking 
milk for three days alter the ceremony; he must 
also abstain from food altogether for three days, 
or a day and a night before he enters upon a par- 
ticularfr holy part of his Vedio course. A newly 
married couple must, during the first three nights 
following the wedding oeremony, avoid all salted 
or pungent food. The efficacy of fasting is illus¬ 
trated by the preoept ( Gobhila Gfhyasdtra , IV. vL 
13) that one who desires to gain a hundred cart¬ 
loads of gold should observe the vow of fasting 
during one fortnight 

(3) Abstinence. —Another safeguard is the prac¬ 
tice of chastity. This is enjoined for three nights 
after the wedding ceremony in order to ward off 
the attacks of demons that destroy offspring. It 
is observed by the performer of the new and 
full moon sacrifice on the night before the rite 
takes place; for a day and a night by the teacher 
who initiates a pupil; for twelve nights by the 
offerer of the Saball sacrifice; during the course 
of the Dik$& by him who undergoes that consecra¬ 
tion ; and by the Vedio student during the whole 
period of his apprenticeship. 

(4) Asceticism. —This expedient appears in various 
forms. One of them is exposure to heat; it is an 
element in the Dlk$& ceremony, a special formula 
being quoted for use when the initiated man breaks 
into perspiration. Sleeping on the ground is pre¬ 
scribed, during the same length of time as absti¬ 
nence for the newly married couple, the Vedio 
student, and the performers of the Dik^ft consecra¬ 
tion, of the new and full moon oeremony, and of 
the Saball sacrifice. As a safeguard against 
demons dangerous to the sleeper, watching through 
the night is enjoined during the Dlk$& ceremony, 
and on the eve of setting up the sacrificial fires and 
of the new and full moon sacrifice. Silence is to be 
observed by the sacrificer undergoing the Dik$& 
oonsecration, by the man about to set up the three 
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sacrificial fires, and by the Vedic student on 
various occasions. Holding the breath, which 
was regarded as an important form of asceticism, 
appears, for instance, in a rite daring the funeral 
ceremony. It may here be added that austerities 
of various kinds had to be undergone by one pre¬ 
paring to cure epilepsy, before he was qualified to 
perform the magloal ceremonies intended to effect 
the recovery of the patient. 

(5) Concealment .—Another means of guarding 
against the attacks of hostile powers was conceal¬ 
ment of one’s person or of its parts, as seclusion in 
a shed and covering the head during the observances 
of the Dlkfft oeremony; or putting on garments to 
make oneself unrecognisable; or hiding the hair 
of the head and beard or nails out olf at sacramental 
rites, suoh as the initiation of the Vedio student 
(cf. $ 8 ( 6 )). 

( 6 ) Amulets .—Charms worn on the body were 
frequently employed both for the negative purpose 
of warding on evil influences from one’s person 
(amnlets) and for the positive purpose of attracting 
prosperity (talismans). Sometimes the same charm 
serves both purposes; thus the pearl destroys 
demons, disease, and poverty, ana at the same 
time bestows welfare and long life. Amulets 
were for the most part made of wood, but also 
of various other substances. Their efficacy is 
regarded as dependent on the particular power of 
repulsion inherent in them, ana is not infrequently 
spoken of as imparted by the gods. They axe 
called god-born, are said to have been given by 
gods to men, to have been strengthened by the 
gods, or to have had their power communicated to 
them by the gods, who co-operate with them; the 
gods themselves are described as having once been 
successful by the power residing in them; by 
amulets Indra overcame the demons (Atharvaveda, 
X. iii. 11). Their potency sometimes emanates from 
their names. ^An amulet derived from the varaita 

s enemies because, 



An amulet 
in the Athar- 


[ib. X. iif 6 ), it drives off. 
made of this wood is thus add: 
vaveda(x. iii. 14, 11) s 4 As the wind and the fire 
consume the trees, the lords of the forest, so do 
thou consume my rivals; this varatta upon my 
breast, the kingly, divine tree, shall smite asunder 
my foes, as Indra the demons.’ One of the amulets 
most frequently mentioned in the Atharvaveda is 
that made from the jahgufa tree, which protects 
from diseases and demons. Again, a long hymn 
of the same Veda (vra. v.) dwells on the aggressive 
powers of an amulet fashioned from the wood of 
the sraktya tree, which destroys foes, demons, and 
sorceries. Cf., further, art Chabms and Amulets 
(Vedio). 

ii Remedial magic.— Magical operations are 
performed not only to ward off maleficent powers 
that are threatening, but also to expel them after 
they have taken possession of their victim in the 
form of diseases or ailments. The Atharvaveda is 
full of spells directed against these. Many Buch 
incantations make no mention of any concrete 
remedies with which their use was accompanied; 
but the evidence of the Sfitras shows that these 
incantations, at least very often, formed part of a 
magical rite in which concrete remedies were an 
element. Examples of simple spells for the cure of 
diseases are the following: * As the rays of the sun 
swiftly fly to a distance, thus do thou, O cough, fly 
forth along the flood of the sea ’ (vl cv. 3); and 
‘ The disease that racks and wastes thy limbs, and 
the sickness in thy heart, has flown as an eagle to 
the far distanoe, overcome by my charm ’ (v. xxx. 
9). Curative spells are, however, more usually ac¬ 
companied by the express employment of material 
objects, chiefly plants. The hymns of the Atharva¬ 


veda abound in references to such remedies. 
These represent the earliest beginnings of medical 
lore in India. The border-line between magic and 
primitive science here is not always definite, for in 
some eases the plant used with the spell may have 
been an actual cure for a particular disease, while 
in other eases its application was purely magical, 
as that of the herbs used to promote the growth of 
hair on bald heads (these were doubtless as ineffec¬ 
tive as the hair-restorers of modem times). The 
following are two charms from the Atharvaveda 
intended for this particular cure: * That hair of 
thine which drops off, and that which is broken 
root and all, upon it do I sprinkle the all-healing 
herb ’ (VL cxxxvL 3 ) ; * Make firm their roots, draw 
out their ends, expand their middle, O herb! may 
thy hairs grow as reeds, may they duster black 
about thy head 1 * (VL cxxxviL 3). The Atharvaveda 
oontains many spells in which the ku^(ha plant 
(probably Costue epeciosus or arabicus) is invoked 
to drive out fever; two of its hymns (L xxiiL f.) are 
meant to cure leprosy by the use of a dark plant; 
one (vn. IvL) operates with a herb that destroys 
snake poison, and another (vl xvi) with a plant 
against ophthalmia. Fractures are cured by the 
plant arundhati (IV. xiL), and wounds by the use 
of tiie peppercorn (VI. oix.). The use of ointment is 
associated with one hymn of the Atharvaveda (IV. 
ix.), of which this is one of the spells: 4 From him 
over whose every limb and every joint thou passest, 
0 salve, thou dost, as a mighty interceptor, drive 
away disease.’ Water not infrequently appears as 
a magical remedy, and its general curative powers 
are thus expressed by the following spell of the 
Atharvaveda (VLlxci. 3): ‘The waters verily are 
healing, the waters chase away disease, the waters 
cure afl ailments; may they prepare a remedy for 
thee.’ It also cures individual diseases, as exces¬ 
sive bodily discharges: ' The spring water yonder 
which runs down from the mountains, that do I 
render healing for thee, in order that thou mayest 
oontain a potent remedy’ (n. iii. 1); or heart- 
disease : * From the Himavat mountains they flow 
forth, in the Indus is their gathering place: may the 
waters, indeed, grant me that cure for heart-ache' 
(VL xxiv. 1). P&raskara OfhyasHtra (IIL vi. 2) 
describes how water is used in a magic operation 
for the cure of headache: the performer moistened 
his hands and passed them over the eyebrows of 
the sufferer with the spell: 4 From the eyes, from the 
ears, from the whiskers, from the chin, from the 
forehead I drive away this disease of the head.' 
Another remedy is the horn of an antelope, used 
against a hereditary disease named fyetriya t 4 Upon 
the head of the nimble antelope a remedy grows! 
He has driven the kfetriya in all directions by 
means of the horn’ (Atharvaveda, IIL viL 1). 

ix. Offensive magic. — Aggressive operations 
against maleficent powers cannot always do distin¬ 
guished. especially in regard to demons, from that 
form of defensive magio which is directed to 
warding off their attacks. Hence the expedients 
adopted are to some extent the same for both 


purposes. 

i. Means employed.— (1) -FYrs.—Fire was one of 
the chief direct means of driving away demons and 
all hostile sorcery. Thus in the Rigveda Agni, the 
god of fire, is frequently invoked (L xii. 6 , xxxvi. 20) 
with such verses as: 4 Burn, O Agni, against the 
sorcerers; always burn down the sorcerers and the 
allies of the demons.’ This use of fire, probably 
the earliest in cult, though overlaid with its later 
and much more extensive sacrificial application, 
still survives in the Vedic ritual. Thus a special 
fire called the 4 lying-in fire’ {riUik&gni) is intro¬ 
duced into the lying-in chamber {rittikd-gTha). Of 
this fire the author of one of the domestic Sfitras 
remarks [HiranyakeHn QrhyariUra , II. iii- 0f.): 
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4 Sacred rites, except fumigation, are not performed 
with it; he fumigates the child with small grains 
mixed with mustard seeds *; he then adds a number 
of spells to drive away various demons that prowl 
through the village at night, that drink out of 
skulls; Agni is invoked to burn their lungs, hearts, 
liven, ana eyes. At the sacramental ceremony of 
cutting the child’s hair a fire is kindled while a 
number of auspicious verses are recited; as noth¬ 
ing is said of its application to sacrificial purposes, 
it was presumably meant to ward off demons. Of 
similar significance were the fire employed at the 
investiture of the Br&hman student, oenind which 
both he and his teacher step, and that kindled 
when the pupil entered upon his course of Vedio 
study. That this was the significance of the fire 
besiae which the Soma sacrinoer watched during 
the night in the Dlk$& ceremony is certain, be¬ 
cause it is expressly said (Taittiriya SarpJiita, 
vi. L 4. 6 ) that Agni is here appointed 4 for the 
destruction of the demons.’ it can hardly be 
doubted that in the great sacrificial ritual of the 
three fires the southern fire was understood to have 
the magical power of dispelling demons, for the 
south is the direction from which the souls of the 
dead and the injurious spirits allied to them ap¬ 
proach. In the funeral ritual a brand was taken 
from the southern fire and laid down pointing to 
the south, while a formula was pronounced in 
which Agni was invoked to drive away all demons 
that, assuming manifold forms, might venture 
near. At the conclusion of the funeral ceremony 
a fire was used by the survivors for the purpose of 
warding off the powers that cause death. Fire 
was also on various occasions carried round what 
was to be protected against the attacks of evil 
spirits. Thus a brand lighted at both ends was 
moved round the funeral offering; and a firebrand 
was also borne by the priest round the victim, the 
post, and other accessaries of the animal sacrifice. 

(2) Water .—Water is another efficacious means 
of repelling hostile agencies, as is indicated by the 
statement (Afaitrdyani Sarpkitd , IV. viii. 5) that * the 
demons do not cross the waters.' We have already 
noted some examples of the use of water in curing 
diseases and ailments. Water is further regarded as 
a chief means of removing possession by evil spirits. 
At the birth ceremony water is supposed to wash 
away all injurious powers from the new-born child. 
A purifying bath is prescribed before entering on 
various ceremonies, as the Diks&, to remove super¬ 
natural substances that might be inimical to tneir 
success. Thus the bride and bridegroom take a 
bath or perform ablutions before the wedding 
ceremony. In rites of expiation especially, bathing 
and washing play an important part. Various 
oeremonies also conclude with a bath in order to 
obviate the risk of taking back into ordinary life 
the magical influence inherent in the rite. Such is 
the case at the end of the Dik$&, when clothes and 
implements used during the ceremony are also laid 
aside. The significance of the bath taken by the 
Br&hman student at the end of his apprenticeship 
is similar. There is, further, a rule that after the 
utterance of spells addressed to uncanny beings, 
such as the dead, demons, or Rudra, one should 
purify oneself with water from the oontact with 
those beings which has thus been incurred. The 
urine of cows was specially esteemed as a means 
of purification, being perhaps at the same time 
regarded as communicating tne abundant nutritive 
power inherent in the animal. As long as a 
magical condition is meant to oontinue, bathing 
or washing is avoided ; hence dirt is the character¬ 
istic of one who, by means of asceticism (tapas) t 
aims at acquiring special magical power. 

(3) Plante .—We nave already seen that plants 
.were frequently used along with spells as a magical 


cure of disease. Cognate to this medicinal employ¬ 
ment is the application of herbs to the purpose of 
securing the love of a man or a woman, and of 
promoting or destroying virility; of both these 
classes of charms the Atnarvaveda contains many 
examples. But they are also resorted to for other 
objects. Thus some are employed against demons 
and sorcerers, others to counteract curses, and 
several are associated with battle-charms. Aquatic 
plants, together with frogs, as representing water, 
are oombined with spells to quencn fire. Bdellium 
{guggulu), the fragrant exudation of a tree, fre¬ 
quently occurs in tne ritual as, by its odour, driv¬ 
ing away demons of disease or frustrating a curse. 

(4) Stones , etc .—In the wedding ceremony, as we 
have seen, the bride stepped on a stone to ensure 
steadfastness. A stone, as representing a dividing 
mountain, was regarded as a means of Keeping off 
evil spirits, and with this intention it was employed 
in the funeral ritual to separate the living from 
the dead, where also a doa of earth taken from 
a boundary was similarly used. In the same cere¬ 
mony a mat was laid down while the formula, 

4 This is put between against calamity,’ was pro¬ 
nounced (Kauiika Sutra , lxxxvi. 14). A wooden 
fence was placed round the sacrificial fire, the 
purpose being 4 to strike away the demons' (Tati- 
tiriya Sarphitd, U. vi. 6 . 2). 

(5) Lead .—This metal was frequently employed 
in magical operations, as, e.g. 9 in wiping off 
dangerous substances. The Athaivaveda contains 
a hymn (I. xvi.) in which lead was used against 
demons and sorcerers, this being one of its 
spells: 4 If thou slayest our cow, if our horse or 
our domestic, we pierce thee with lead, so that 
thou shalt not slay our heroes.’ 

( 6 ) Weapons and staves. —These appear on 
various occasions as a protection against demons. 
Thus a man who woos a bride is accompanied by 
one armed with a bow and arrows. At the wedding 
oeremony little staves are shot into the air, with 
the formula: 4 1 pierce the eye of the demons that 
prowl around the bride who approaches the fire ’ 
(Mdnava GrhyasHtra. L x.). At the royal in¬ 
auguration the priest beats the king with a staff, 
spying, * We beat evil away from thee * (Kdtydyana 
SrautasOtra , XV. vii. 6). The staff is a part of 
the ritual equipment in the Dlk$& ceremony, its 
significance here being explained by the Satapatha 
Brahmana (m. ii. 1 . 32) thus: ‘The staff is a 
thunder-bolt to drive away the demons. ’ The Vedio 
student, as peculiarly liable to the attacks of evil 
spirits, is provided with a staff at the rite of investi¬ 
ture. This he must always cany, never allowing 
any one to pass between it and himself; he parts 
with it only at the end of his apprenticeship, when 
he casts it away into water, along with his girdle 
and other sacred objects. On entering the next 
stage of religious life the Br&hman receives a new 
staff made of a different wood, the purpose of which 
is sufficiently expressed by the spells employed at 
the accompanying rite: 4 Protect me from all powers 
of destruction on all sides,’ and 4 Destroy all hosts of 
enemies on every side' (Hiranyaketin Ofhymmra t 
I. xi. 8 ). A wooden implement shaped like a sword, 
technically called tvhya, and very variously applied 
in sacrificial rites, has evidently the significance of 
a demon-repelling weapon. At the sacrifice to the 
dead the sghya is passed over the altar with the 
words , 4 Smitten away are thedevils and demons that 
sit on the altar’ ( SdnJehdyana Srautasutra , rv. iv. 2). 

ii Magical action.— Certain types of action 
are regarded as producing a magical effect in 
various rites. They may be grouped as follows. 

(a) Hostile. —( 1 ) To make a noise is believed to be 
an efficacious means of driving away demons. 
At the solstitial festival drums were beaten in 
order to scare evil spirits, which were deemed to 
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be especially powerful at the time of the shortest 
day. A gong was sounded at the ritual for exor¬ 
cizing the demon of epilepsy. At the funeral 
ceremony a din was produced by shattering pots. 

J l) A frequent method of removing injurious 
uences is to wipe them off. Thus lead or a 
black thread of wool was used as an aid in the pro¬ 
cess. In particular, the apdmdrga {Achyranthes 
aspera) plant (popularly interpreted to mean 
* wiping out *) was most variously employed in this 
sense. The Atharvaveda contains several hymns 
with which the plant is applied, the following 
being one of the spells in which this action is 
expressed (rv. xviiL 8 ): * Having wiped out all 
sorcerers, and all grudging demons, with thee, O 
Ap&m&rga, we wipe all that evil out.’ The &ata- 
patha Brdhmana remarks (V. iL 4. 14) that by the 
aid of this plant the gods wiped away fiends and 
demons. Among other magical applications of 
this action may be noted the requirement that one 
who has seen an evil dream should wipe his face. 

(3) Another means of getting rid of demons or 
injurious powers is to shcuce , east, or strip them off. 
The black antelope skin used at a sacrifice is shaken 
out with the words, * Shaken away is the demon; 
shaken away are the goblins* ( Vttiasaneyi Samhitd , 
L 14). After feeding the souls of the dead, the offici¬ 
ant shakes the hem of his garment in order to re¬ 
move the souls that may be clinging to it. At the 
conclusion of the funeral ceremony, the bundle of 
twigs, used to efface the footsteps of death, is 
thrown away for fear of the dangerous substance 
which it may have derived from those footprints. 
For similar reasons clothes worn at uncanny rites, 
such as funerals, are cast aside. Injurious sub¬ 
stances are deemed to be stripped off by passing 
through some aperture the person to whom they 
adhere. This notion is found even in the Rigveda 
(Yin. lxxx. 7), where Indra is said to have cured 
the girl Ap&lft, who suffered from skin disease, by 
drawing her through an opening in a car. It is 
doubtless a survival of this form of purification 
when, in the wedding ceremony, the aperture of 
the yoke of a car is placed on the head of the bride. 


The removal of injurious substanoes is not always a mare rid¬ 
dance, but is often also a transference to remote places or to 
other objects animats or inanimate. The Rigveaa and the 
▲tharraveda oontain several formula or spells to relegate evil 
agencies to particular plaoes or persons in the far distance. 
Thus hostile magic is expelled beyond the ninety streams (Athar¬ 
vaveda, vra. v. 9, x. L IS); the disease Takman (a sort of fever) 
is sent away to far-off peoples, suoh as the Qsndharlana and the 
Ma^adbaa (ib. v. xxii. 14): evil deed and evil dream are banished 
to the divine being Trita Aptya in the remotest distance 
(Rigveda, vra. xlvih 18-171 Injurious agencies are also trans¬ 
ferred to others at particularly uncanny spots, especially cross¬ 
roads. A garment containing certain impurities la removed to 
a forest, suspended from a tree, or hong over a poet, to which 
its dangerous Influence is conveyed, and thus rendered innocu¬ 
ous (Atharvaveda, nv. iL 49 f.). Snake-poison is removed to a 
firebrand, which, being then thrown at a snake, returns the 
danger to its souroe (KauHJba Stttro, xxix. 6). Fever it trans¬ 
ferred to a frog as an antidote r e p r esenting water (Atharvaveda, 
vn. cxvL 2); while jaundice is oonduoted in a homoeopathic 
manner to a yellow bud (fit. l xxiL 4). 

( 6 ) Auspicious.—{1) A very prominent part is 
played by eating in the communication of beneficial 
influences; contact with injurious substances, 
which would, of oourse, be equally well effected 
by eating, is avoided by fasting (of. § xo. L ( 2 )). The 
Vedic ritual oontains innumerable examples of the 
magicalpower conveyed by the eating of sacrificial 
food. Tne eating of the food is regarded as com¬ 
municating the Messing embodied in it; and in 
the most various forms the view appears that the 
sacrificial substance conveys the special kind of 
power implied in a particular sacrifice. Thus, 
when the religious teacher initiates his pupil, he 
gives him the remnant of the offering with the 
formula, 4 May Agni place his wisdom in thee.* 
On the oooasion of the ploughing festival a mix¬ 
ture of the milk of a cow that has a calf of the 


same colour and dung, bdellium, and salt is eaten. 
At the ceremony for the obtaining of male 
offspring the wife has to eat a barleyoom and two 
grains of mustard seed (or two beans), one of which 
has been laid on each side of it (as symbolizing a 
male being). The act of two or more persons 
eating together establishes a community between 
them; at the wedding ceremonial the bride and 
the bridegroom eat together, and at the royal 
inauguration the king and the priest. 

Baaed on tbo ides that an animal, when eaten, com m unicatee 
tts special characteristics to the eater ia the co r respo n dence in 
sex, colour, and other qualities be tw een the victim and the god 
to whom It is offered. To Indra a bull or (lees often) a buffalo, 
to which he is often oompared. Is sacrificed; to the Alvins, twin 
gods of the morning, a reddish he-goat, tor 'of reddish odour, 
as itwere, are the grins'(mopatAa J9rdfcmoca,v.v. A 1); to 
the goddess Sarasvati a owe of oertain qualities; to Agni, with 
his oolumn of dark smoko, a be-goat with a black throat: to the 
Sun and to Yarns (god of death), two he-goats, one white, the 
other black. A cognate magical corresp on de n ce appears in the 
offering of a black victim in a rite tor the obtaining of rain: 
'It isblack, for this is the nature of rain; with that which is its 
nature be wine rain '(ZYrittfrlyn SoipMUK, n. L 8. 6> When the 
destruction of enemies is Intended, a blood-red victim is offered 
by priests d r essed in red and wearing red turbans. 


(2) There are several ceremonies in which anoint¬ 
ing is applied for the attainment of auspicious 
ends. In the Dlkgfi rite the saorificer is anointed 
with fresh butter to give him unimpaired vigour 
and sound sight. In the animal sacrifice the stake 
is anointed with clarified butter for the purpose of 
bringing blessings to the sacrificer. At the royal 
inauguration the king is anointed with a mixture 
of butter, honey, rain-water, and other ingredients, 
which oommunicate to him the powers and abund¬ 
ance inherent in them. At the same ceremony 
the king anoints himself with the fluid contained 
in the horn of a black antelope and refrains for a 
year from catting his hair, which has been moist¬ 
ened by it. At the Sautr&mapI rite, an expiatory 


part of 


Soma sacrifice, the priest oonaecrates 


the king by sprinkling him with the fat gravy of 
the sacrificial animals: * With the essence of cattle, 
with the highest kind of food, he thus sprinkles 
him * (Satapatha Brdhmana, XII. viii 3. 12). 

(3) Charms , made for the most part of wood, but 
also of other materials, were frequently attached 
to parts of the body for various auspicious purposes. 
A talisman made of wood from the jparpo-tree 
(Butea frondosa) was worn in order to strengthen 
royal power (Atharvaveda, m. v.); a bridegroom, 
while reciting a hymn of the Atharvaveda, fastened 
to his little finger, by means of a thread coloured 
with lac, a talisman made of liquorice wood to secure 
the love of his bride (Kauiika Sutra* lxxvL 8 f.); at 
the full moon ceremony the sacrifioer tied on his 
person talismans made of lac, together with all sorts 
of herbs, for the attainment of prosperity; while 
sowing seed, the husbandman put on a talisman of 
barley. The Vedio student wno, at the conclusion 
of his apprenticeship, has taken the purifying bath 
ties a pellet of badara (Zisyphus jujuba ) wood to 
his left hand and fastens a pellet of gold to his 
neck; he then attaches two earrings to the skirt 
of his garment, and finally inserts them in his ears. 
A talisman of gold secures long life: 4 He who 
wears it dies of old age,’ in tne words of the 
Atharvaveda (XIX. xxvL 1). To ensure conception 
a woman puts on a bracelet with the spell, * An 
acquirer of offspring and wealth this bracelet has 
become* (vl lxxxi. 1 ). 

(c) Indifferent .—( 1 ) Burying was a frequent 
secret method of conducting magical substances 
to others, generally with nostue intent. The 
Atharvaveda is full of spells expressing fear of 
magic buried in sacrificial straw, or fields, or wells, 
or cemeteries. Objects belonging to a woman who 
is to be injured—a garland, hair, a twig for clean¬ 
ing the teeth—together with other things produc¬ 
tive of misfortune are placed between three stones 
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in a mortar (a symbol of crashing) and boned. 
The lack of a person thus attacked might be 
restored by digging op the objects, while an au¬ 
spicious spell was uttered. The Satapatha Brdh - 
mana relates (in. v. 4. 2f.)a myth how the demons 
buried charms in order to overcome the gods ; but 
the latter, by digging them up, made them in¬ 
operative. The Soma sacrifice even contains a 
ceremony the express purpose of which is to dig 
up the magical objects ouried by rivals or enemies. 
This idea of burying things sometimes has an 
auspicious intention, as when a mixture of milk, 
dung, bdellium, and salt is buried in order to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of cattle {Kauhka Sutra , xix. 19). 

(2) The action of looking at an object may be 
either beneficial or injurious. It has the former 
effect, e.g. y when the sacrifioer says ( Vdjasaneyi 
S&rnhita, v. 34) to the priest, * Look at me with the 
eye of Mitra’ (the sun-god); or when a guest ad¬ 
dresses the sweet food that is offered to him, say¬ 
ing, * With Mitra’s eye I regard thee * ( Aival&yana 
OfhyasiUra, L xxiv. 14). But the evil eye (?.*.), 
air. of the seipent, brings disaster on him towards 
whom it is directed. At the wedding oeremony 
the bridegroom secures himself against the evu 
eve of the bride by anointing her eyes and saying, 
‘Look not with an evil eye, oring not death to thy 
husband ’ (P&raskara OfKyasHtra , L 4; S&hkh&yana 
OfhyasiUra , i. 16). In the Atharvaveda (IV. ix. 6) 
ointment is conjured against the evil eye with the 
spell, 4 From the evil eye of the enemy protect us, O 
salve 9 ; the jahgufa- tree is invoked against the 
evil eye of the hostile-minded (XIX. xxxv. 3); 
and a certain plant is employed with the spell, 4 Of 
the enemy wno bewitches with his eye we hew 
off the ribs 9 (n. vii. 6; cf. xrx. xlv. 1). On the 
other hand, the evil effect produced by an inau¬ 
spicious object on him who sees it is shown by 
innumerable directions enjoining avoidance of such 
sights. Thus the Vedio student who, at the con¬ 
clusion of his apprenticeship, has taken his purify¬ 
ing bath must not look at an enemy, a malefactor, 
a corpse-bearer, or ordure. For similar reasons, 
one returning to the sacrificial ground should not 
look round after performing an inauspicious cere¬ 
mony, such as an offering to the goddess Nirpti or 
a rite for the slaughter of demons. 

(3) The action of circumambulation , which occurs 
very frequently in the Vedio ceremonial, is regarded 
as having a magically auspicious effect when the 

E former walks round an object in sunwise fashion 
keeping his right hand towards it (pradakfind). 
th living and inanimate things are three times 
circumambulated in this manner; e.g., priests thus 
walk round other priests or the victim, and the wives 
of the king walk round the dead sacrificial horse. 
8acrificial altars and temples, the ground where a 
house is built, as well as houses (as a protection 
against serpents), are circumambulated. This rite 
is especially often performed with the sacrificial 
fire, as at tne wedding oeremony and at the initia¬ 
tion of the Vedio student. Water is circumambu¬ 
lated at a wedding, as also a new house, while 
water is at the same time sprinkled round it. 
When the ceremony is inauspicious, the direction 
is reversed, the left hand being kept towards the 
object. This is done especially in funeral rites at 
the burying ground and at cross-roads. Thus the 
mourners walk three times round the unlucky fire 
deposited where four roads meet, with their left 
sides towards it, beating their left thighs with 
their left hands. When a patient is to be cured of 
snake-bite, the priest walks round him to the left. 
When a servant who is disposed to run away is 
asleep, his master, making water into the horn of 
a living animal, walks three times round him to 
the left, sprinkling the water round him with the 
spell, ‘From the mountain on which thou wast 


bom, from thy mother, from thy sister, from thy 
parents, and tuy brother, from thy friends I sever 
thee * (Pdraskara OfhyasiUra , m. vii. 2). Move¬ 
ment both in the auspicious and in the reverse 
direction is not restricted to walking. Thus in the 
sacrifice to the dead the officiant gTasps a water jar 
with his left hand and pours out its oontents from 
right to left; he also holds the ladle in his left and 
deposits the offering on the grass in the same 
direction (cf., further, art. Cibcuhahbulation). 

12 . Sympathetic magic.—A special type of magic 
is that which has been called 4 sympathetic,’ being 
the influence exercised on a remotebeing or pheno¬ 
menon by means of a telepathic connexion be¬ 
tween it and what is manipulated by the magician. 
It may be either beneficent or injurious. 

(a) Effigies, —An image is frequently made and 
operated on for the purpose of producing a similar 
effect on the victim. Thus an enemy is destroyed 
by piercing the heart of his clay effigy with an 
arrow, or by transfixing his shadow. His death is 
also produced by melting a wax figure of him over 
the nre, or by killing or burning a chameleon as 
representing him. The elephants, horses, soldiers, 
and chariots of a hostile army are imitated in dough, 
and sacrificed piece by piece so as to bring about 
its destruction. The magician annihilates worms 
by stamping on or burning twenty-one roots of the 
tqrira plant, while he pronounces the Bpell, 4 1 split 
with the stone the head of all worms male and 
female; I bum their faces with fire * (Atharvaveda, 
V. xxiii. 13). In order to exterminate the field 
vermin called tarda , a single tarda , as representing 
the whole class, is buried head downwards, its 
mouth being tied with a hair so as to prevent its 
eating grain {Kau&ika Stitra , 1.19). With a view to 
smashing the limbs of evil spirits pegs are driven 
into the ground. One who pounds the Soma-shoots 
for sacrifice directs the blows against his enemy by 
fixing his thoughts on him during the operation. 

The sympathetic connexion Is sometimes very remote, as 
when implements or materials are used in which a particular 
power is regarded as inherent. Thus an exiled prince receives 
food rendered magical by being oooked with wood that has 
grown from the stump of a tree, symbolising the restora¬ 
tion of fallen fortunes. At a oeremony for tne removal of 
troublesome ants a sacrificial ladle of bdd k aka wood is em¬ 
ployed simply because the name of the tree means * remover.* 
At a rite to destroy demons the dipping spoon is made of wood 
from the paldia (BuUa frondosa) tree as representing the 
magioal spell (brahman), which is a slayer of demons. When 
the saorifloe for the restoration of an exiled prince is performed, 
earth and other material from his native country are employed. 
At a saorifloe for victory in battle, soil torn up by a boar is 
taken tor the altar (estu), with a view to ootnmunicating the 
fierceness of that animal to the combatants on behalf of whom 
the offering is made. 


(6) Imitative processes. —The higher cul toonoemed 
with the three sacrificial fires abounds with rites in 
which the desired effect is produced by an imitation 
of the event or phenomenon. Thus die kindling of 
the sacrificial fire in the morning develops into a 
magical rite to make the sun rise; and the drip¬ 
ping of the Soma-iuice through the purifying sieve 
beoomes a rain charm. At the ceremony of the 
royal inauguration, the conventional chariot race 
in which the king wins is meant to gain for him 
speed and victorious might On various occasions 
in the ritual a game of dice is played; this has 
clearly the magical purpose of securing luck and 
gain for the sacrifioer. At the solstitial ceremony 
an Aryan and a Sfidra (representing a white and a 
black man) engage in a struggle for the possession 
of a circular white skin, tne former ultimately 
wresting it from the latter; the magical aim of 
this performance is the liberation of the sun from 
the powers of darkness. In the same oeremony, as 
well as at the Soma and the horse sacrifice, there 
are certain sexual observances the obvious purpose 
of which is to produce fertility in women. A good 
example of the imitative method is the procedure 
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meant to defleet a river into another channel. The 
new course is first watered; it is then planted with 
reeds; and, finally, representatives of water, such 
as a frog and the aquatic plant avalcd, are de¬ 
posited on it; the imitation is believed to pro¬ 
duce the reality. 

( 1 ) This type of magic is very frequently found 
in the particular form of rain-making. Such is the 
purpose when, at the solstitial festival, a cowhide 
is pierced with arrows—probably an imitation of 
the myth of Indra’s release of the waters by pierc¬ 
ing the rain-clouds (which frequently appear as 
oows in the Rigveda). On the same oooasion girls 
dance round a fire with jars full of water which 
they pour out, while they sing a song calling upon 
the cows to bathe. At the ceremony of piling the 
fire-altar jars of water are emptied on the ground, 
on which rain is thus said to be shed, and grain is 
sown on the spot. When an otter is thrown into 
the water, rain falls in abundance; or, if any one 
desires rain, he casts herbs into the water, sub¬ 
merges them, and then lets them float away. 

( 2 ) A modified form of sympathetic magic is 
divination, the aim of which is to find out wnat is 
hidden or future, largely from the occult corre¬ 
spondence between the representation and the 
reality. Dreams and sacrificial and funeral rites 
are the most significant representations ; these can 
be interpreted by spiritual persons who possess 
inner illumination, strengthened by the power of 
asceticism and other magical means. From the 
direction taken by a cow at a particular point in 
the ritual it may be inferred that the sacrifioer will 
attain his purpose. If at a certain sacrifice the 
fire flames up brightly, the sacrificer will obtain 
twelve villages; if the smoke rises, he will obtain 
at least three. The fire kindled in a special way 
between two armies about to fight prognosticates 
the result of the battle by the direction of the 
smoke. The observer who, at a funeral, notes 
which of the three sacred fires catches the corpse 
first can tell whether the soul of the deoeased is in 
heaven, in air, or on earth. 

The following examples of divination are of a 
more general type. If one wishes to know whether 
an unborn child will be a male, the son of a Brah¬ 
man must touch a member of the mother; suppos¬ 
ing the member has a masculine name, the child 
will be a boy. When it is desired to ascertain 
whether a girl will make a good wife, she is bidden 
to choose between various clods taken partly from 
auspicious soil (as that of a furrow or a oowshed), 
partly from an unlucky spot (as a cemetery or cross¬ 
roads) ; her choice betokens her character and her 
future. A special form of prognostication is the 
foretelling of weather by old Br&hmans from the 
smoke of dung. 

Mixed with the knowledge of the future obtain¬ 
able from a symbolic process is that derived from 
gods or spirits, by interpreting the movement, the 
flight, or the cry of animals or birds specially con¬ 
nected with goas or spirits, such as tne wolf and 
hyaena, the owl, crow, pigeon, and vulture. Thus, 
in one of the two hymns of the Rigveda concerned 
with augury, the bird crying in the region of the 
Fathers (the south) is invoked to bring auspicious 
tidings (u. xlii 2 ). Again, in one of the Sfitras, the 
owl * that flies to the abode of the gods ’ is addressed 
with the words, * Flying round the village from left 
to right, portend to us luck by thy cry, 0 owl’ 
(HiranyaiczUn OfhyaaUtra , I. xvii 1. 3). The direc¬ 
tion from which tne wooer will come is indicated 
by the flight of crows after the performance of the 
rite for obtaining a husband for a girl. Such omens 
seem to be a later development, resulting from the 
simplification of the symbolical method of divination 
by isolating a single feature of a complex process. 

13 . Oral magic.—Magical formulas are usually 


accompanied by some ritual act; but the spoken 
word m the form of a spell, a curse, or an oath 
also has a magical effect by itself. 

(a) The spelt. —The spell has generally a metrical 
form, being sometimes an old religious verse 
degraded to magical use. Though the formula is 
magical in application, it is in form often a mixture 
of prayer ana spell, the gods being mentioned or 
invoked in it; e.y ., 4 Between the two rows of Agni 
VaiAv&nara's teeth do I place him that plans to 
injure us when we are not planning to injure him ’ 
(Atharvaveda, IV. xxxvi 2 5 cf. xvl vii. 3) 5 4 Thy 
ninety-nine spirits, O Night, shall help and protect 
us ’ (XDL xlviL 3-6). It is, indeed, characteristic 
of the hymns of the Atharvaveda to contain the 
names of numerous deities, while the panegyrics 
of the Rigveda are addressed to one only; #.y., 
4 Heaven and Earth have anointed me; Mitra has 
anointed me here; may Bfhaspati anoint me; 
may Savitr anoint me * (VEL xxx. 1). The magician 
very usually threatens or commands in his own 
person ; e.g. t 4 I plague the demons as the tiger 
the cattle-owners; as dogs that have seen a 
lion, they find not a refuge’ (IV. xxxvi 6 ); 4 As 
the lightning ever irresistibly smites the tree, so 
would I to-day beat the gamesters with my dice * 
(vn. 1. 1 ); 4 Swift as the wind be thou, O steed, 
when yoked to the car; at Indra’s urging go, swift 
as the mind; the Maruts shall harness thee; Tva$fr 
shall place fleetneas in thy feet’ (VI. xoii 1). But 
he also often mentions in nil spell a parallel case, 
in order to effeot his purpose, like the symbolical 
process in sympathetic magic; e.g. t 4 With the light 
with which the gods, having cooked porridge for 
the Br&hmans, ascended to heaven, to the world of 
the pious, with that would we go to the world of 
the pious, ascending to the light, to the highest 
firmament ’ (XI. i. 37); 4 As one pays off a sixteenth, 
an eighth, or an entire debt, thus we transfer every 
evil dream to our enemy * (VI. xlvL 3); 4 As the rising 
sun robs the stars of their brilliance, so I rob of 
their strength all the men and women hostile to 
me ’ (vn. xrn. 1); 4 The cows have lain down in their 
resting-place; the bird has flown to its nest; the 
mountains have stood in their site; I have made 
the two kidneys stand in their station * (vn. xevi. 1 ). 
A frequent feature of spells, in order to make sure 
of striking the injurious spirit, the seat of evil, or 
whatever else is aimed at, is the enumeration of a 
whole series of possibilities; e.y ., 4 Out of eyes, nose, 
ears, brain, neck, back, arms I drive the disease* 
(n. xxxiiL 1 f.). If, however the demon is known, 
this knowledge is emphasized as bestowing magical 
power over him ; e.g. t ‘This is thv name; we know 
thy birth; this thy father, this thy mother.’ 

On the most varied occasions spells are uttered 
without any accompanying rite. The application 
of one that may be pronounced by a man on enter¬ 
ing a court of Justice is thus described (Pdraskara 
OfhyaeiUra , m. xiiL 6): 4 If he should think, 
44 This person will do evil to me,” he addresses him 
with the words, 44 1 take away the speech in thy 
mouth, I take away the speech in thy heart; 
wherever thy speech is, I take It away; what I 
say is true: fall down inferior to me.” ’ Spells are 
also uttered, e.g., when a man mounts an elephant, 
a camel, a horse, a chariot, when he comes to 
cross-roads, when he swims across a river, and in 
many other situations. 

A formula sometimes consists of two or three words, or even 
of one word. It s man has spoken what is unworthy of the 
sacrifice, be has only to murmur 4 Adoration to Vlmu’ as an 
expiation. The daily repetition of the single sacred syllable 
bhub averts death from him who utters it; 4 be has nothing 
to fear from serious d is e as e s or from sorcery * (OMila Grhy& 
rdtra, it. vi. 1). Again, the mere mechanical repetition of 
a prayer meant for a totally different purpoee may have a 
magical effect Thus, the celebrated G&yatr! verse of the 
Rigveda (in. lxiL 10>— 4 We would attain that excellent glory 
of Savitr the god, that be may stimulate our prayers*—ft 
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mattered 8000 times, frees * men from the sin of aooepting 
unlawful presents. Even the formulaic use of a stereotyped 
dialogue secures the desired result. Thus, when the rite of 
partingthe hair of a woman ^performed, the husband asks 
her, * what dost thou seat' * Offspring,’ she replies. 

' form of the magically 


( 6 ) The curse .—A special f< 
effective spoken word is the 


examples of it in Vedic literature are mythological. 
In the Yajurveda (Taittiriya Samhitd, n. vi 6 . 1 ) 
Agni curses the fish for betraying his hiding-place 
in the waters, predicting that men shall kill it by 
means of various artifices: * Hence men kill fish with 
various artifices, for they are cursed.' In T&n4ya 
Brdhmaru i (VT. v. 11) the gods curse the trees with 
the threat that they shall be cut down with an 
axe the handle of which is made from themselves. 
That the employment of actual curses was also 
common in early Vedic times is obvious, and is 
confirmed by the occurrence of many spells intended 
to counteract them or to make them recoil on him 
who utters them. The Atharvaveda contains 
several such; e.g., * Avoid us, O curse, as a burning 
fire a lake; strike him that curses us, as the light¬ 
ning of heaven the tree ’ (YI. xxxvii. 2); * Let the 
curse go to the onrser, we crush the ribs of the 
hostile eye-conjurer' (n. viL 5; cf. V. xiv. 5, X. i. 5). 
Plants, such as the apdmdrga , are invoked to free 
from the calamity consequent on a curse. The ScUa- 
jpatha Brdhmana contains several passages show¬ 
ing the potency attributed to curses. Thus it is there 
said (n. L 4.19, m. ii. 1 .9) that, * if any one w ere to 
curse him, saying, “ May the sacrifice turn away 
from him," then no would indeed be liable to fare 
thus'; * Were any one to curse him, saying, “ He 
shall either becomedemented or fall down headlong," 
then that would indeed come to pass.’ It is there 
also said that he who curses a Br&hman possessed 
of certain knowledge leaves this world bereft of 
his strength and the result of his good deeds. In 
other Satras those who raise their hand to pro¬ 
nounce a curse are said to be one of the seven 
kinds of assassin (Viynu-smrti, v. 191). 

(c) The oath. —This is really a curse directed 
against oneself, as is indicated by the verb tap, 
which in the active means * to curse,' but in the 
middle ‘to curse oneself,' ‘to swear.’ It calls 
down on oneself and one's belongings loss of life or 
possessions in this world and the next as a penalty 
for telling an untruth or breaking one's word. 
Thus, in the ceremony of royal inauguration the 
priest causes the king to swear the following oath 
( Aitareya Brdhmana , viii. 15): * All the merit of 
my sacrifices and gifts from the day of my birth to 
the day of my death, my position, my good deeds, 
my life, my offspring shall belong to thee, if I 
deceive thee.’ If the oath is broken, the punish¬ 
ment ensues; e.g., the Yajurveda (Taittiriya 
Samhitd , n. iii. 5. 1) relates how, when the moon- 
god did not keep the oath which he had sworn to 
the Creator Prajftpati, he was attacked by the 
disease of consumption. 
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Hthss (Vedic), voL vii. p. 68, sad add: Taittiriya Sarphitd, 
tr. A. B. Keith, Cambridge, Man., 1916. (6) Br&hmaeas.— 
Tor add. see A. A Macdoaell, EisL of Sanskrit Literature , 
London, 1900 (bibL notea on oh. viii). Trr.: Aitareya Brdh- 
mmo, by M. Hsus, Bombay. 1868; Aitareya Arapyaka, by A. 
B. Keith, Oxford, 1909; SAhkhdyana Arapyaka, by Keith, 
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Beveling, in SBB xU. [1882], .xxvL [18851, xlL [1894], xliii. 
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Upanlyad, O. BOhtUngk, do. 1889; Brhaddraoyaka Upanifad , 
Bohtttngk, do. 1889. Id) Sutras.—For add. eee MacdonelL op. 
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[1886], xxx. [1892]; of Sutras on customary law ( dharma ), SBB 
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MAGICAL CIRCLE.—For the ‘operation’ of 
* conjuring ’ spirits the mediaeval sorcerer sat in the 
centre of a circle described on the ground. This 
formed a spiritual barrier, protecting him from 
ghostly attacks, while enabling him to question his 
‘familiars’ or other spirits from a coign of super¬ 
natural vantage. 

* Cflrculi sunt munimenta quaedam qua# operantes a malls 
spiritibus reddunt tutos.’ 1 

The concepts of circle, circular, and encircling 
lend themselves naturally to dramatic ceremonial¬ 
ism, and ideas of continuity, finality, and eternity 
have been appropriately expressed by circular 
symbolism. 

In Scandinavian mythology a serpent engirdles the earth. 
Fopilius Lnnas, delivering an ultimatum from the Senate of 
Borne to King Antloohus, drew with his staff a circle round 
himself in which he awaited the reply.* 

The circular form of certain shrines and religions 
structures may involve some symbolism, possibly 
astrological. According to the Talmud, a round 
house and a three-cornered house do not become 
unclean— e.g., from the contagion of leprosy— 
whereas a square house does.* Possibly the sacred 
number 3 renders the three-cornered house immune; 
possibly, again, the three corners represent the 
points of supernatural weapons . 4 In the case of 
the round house the idea may be that nothing can 
cling to its smooth outline. 

Tne circle as a supernatural protective harrier 
has several analogies in primitive custom, and 
variations of form mvolve corresponding variations 
of meaning. Throughout, from the earliest ex¬ 
amples to the latest, importance is usually attached 
to the material or the instrument with which the 
circle is traced. 

Among the Shuswap Indiana the bed of a mourner is sur¬ 
rounded l>y thorn-bushes, the object being to ward off theghoet 
of the dead person.* The Bellaooola Indians, also of British 
Columbia, have a similar practice. Besides surrounding the 
bed with thorns, mourners cleanse their bodies while standing 
in a square formed by thorn-bushes, as a protection against the 
ghost.* Here the mystic tareba depends not on its shape but 
on its completeness in the geometrical sense. 

Water and fire, excellent bulwarks both in 
human warfare and in spiritual conflict, and, 
possibly for this reason, among others, regarded as 
supreme cleansers, are often used to avert evil 
innnenoes. 

The Laotians had a custom of keeping a fire burning in a circle 
around the bed of a mother for some weeks after child-birth. In 
Abyssinia the bed was surrounded by biasing herbs, while the 
mother herself was held in the circle by ( stout young fellows.* 7 
In a moving or dynamic form the fiery circle was used for the 
same purpose in Scotland. Morning and night firs was carried 
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. 1908, pp. 186,189. 
4 This seems to be one notion to the use of the pentagram or 
pentads (see Thompson, looe. eitt.\ 

*GB*, pt iL, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
p. 142, quoting F. Boas. 

6 26.. pt. viL, Balder the Beautiful, London, 1918, iL 174. 

7 J. G. Fraser, in JA1 xv. [1886184L 
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